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‘' PREFACE TO THE NEW^ EDITION 

The able^ co-operation of one of my colleagues, to- 
gether with class-room criticisms of others, has en- 
abled this work to appear in a new edition, not only 
purged of many detects, but completed by the addition 
*of several chapters on the Dialectic and Methodology 
of the Pure Reason. It is also offered to the public 
in a cheaper form, one volume containing the whole 
Kritik , while the second gives a revised translation of 
the Prolegomena. Without the help of Mr. Bernard, 
who has written the whole commentary from p. 237 
onward, and who corrected and improved all the rest,** 
it is not likely that this, my third declaration upon 
Kant, would ever have seen the light ; and indeed I 
will here add, that I am not responsible for certain 
Hegelianisms which appear in his notes on the 
Dialectic, But haec hactenus. It is my desire to 
state candidly and unreservedly what my younger 
colleague has done to help me. For to make such 




acknowledgment is *a duty nee always ^recognised 

• ^ ft* 

literary men of established standing. 

The plan of* this commeryrary is to adhere much 
more Faithfully than Kuno Fischer, or indeed any 
other Commentator we have met, to Kant’s text, 
which wet have followed paragraph by paragraph, 
shortening and simplifying, but shirking no diffi- 
culties. We have also marked all our own reflec- 
tions with a IT, which refers only to the ^paragraph 
or chapter to which it is prefixed. It seems more 
to do this than to encumber the book with 
foot-notes, which interrupt the reader’s train of 
reading. 

But though this Commentary claims to be clear 
and consistent, it is not, and cannot be, either easy 
or short. It is not easy, because the subject is not 
easy, and deals with notions 'exceedingly- abstract, 

and only familiar to those who have made mental 

c 

ce a subject of special study. It is not short, 
because Kant’s book, if worth reading at all, is worth 
reading and knowing accurately, and no pains are 
misplaced if they result in a full and comprehensive 
grasp of the greatest metaphysical system the world 
has yet seen. 

We are too much accustoiried to general histories, 
in which a few pages are devoted to each thinker, so 
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that the impressions left on the reader’s mind, even 

qj*- ^ Pi ' 

it true (which is seldom the case) are at all events 
vague and misty, xfye greater liglits in the philo- 

r . 

sophical firmament can only be understood by special 
study, and should therefore be made the subjec-t of 
separate monographs. >We have endeavoured to do 
this for Kant, being convinced Ahat of all meta- 
e physicians he is certainly the greatest, and perhaps 
the most imperfectly understood. 

In, the preface to the former edition I spoke of 
the fancy fos philosophical novelties in England, and 

0b 

endeavoured to call attention to Kant, as of all 
^modern Germans the greatest philosopher, and 
certainly the best adapted for practical minds. At 
^ all events it is absurd to begin the study of Schelling 
or Hegel without a prior intimacy with Kant, and 
how many men are there now in England who 
thoroughly understand the Critical Philosophy ? It 
is also a remarlfable fact that within the last fevT 
years, philosophy even in Germany has reverted, as 
I ventured to predict, from modern extravagance to 
the soberness of Kant. His works are being reprinted, 
illustrated, and attacked, on all sides. The sensual 
school have discovered that the refutation of Kant 
alone will gwe them g, lawful victory, and to this task 
they are applying all their energies. 
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THe influence of Grote and J. S. Mill, and the con- 

t * P* 

stsrnt appointment of Mr. Bain as a State Examiner m 
Philosophy, brought this way* of thinking into undue 
prominence. All the youth of the country have been 
crammed with Mr. Bain's handbooks, and have neither 
time nor ir&lucement to react an antidote. We must 
therefore look to*the Universities for a fair hearing, 
and trust that there at least enlightened teachers will 
not accept as true what the State has made fashion- 
able. A polemical chapter on the Association 
School, which appeared in the former edition of 
this work, has been omitted, as the controversy 
may now be regarded as obsolete. The most 
important contribution to the better understanding 
of Kant, in my edition of Kuno Fischer’s Comment- 
ary, was the true explanation of Kant's refutation 
of idealism. A patent absurdity had been universally 
attributed to him, and I showed that his attitude 
'had been totally misconceived. Rfy argument was 
candidly accepted by competent critics, and might 
now be called a commonplace, did not Prof Kuno 
Fischer’s recent declaration {a Critique of Kant y 1882) 
show that it has not yet penetrated into his mind. 

As the work is intended for English readers, we 
have referred uniformly to the # translati<P>n of Kant's 
Kritik in Bohn’s Library, still the most serviceable, 
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and to my own edition of Kupo Fischer’s Com men t- 
0&‘ 

ary. I may add that my other references are to the 

following editions of fhe' respective* books, viz. the 

ninth edition of Mr. Mill’s Logic ^ and the third of his 

Examination of Hamilton , and the fourth edition of 

r 

Mr. Lewes’ History* of Philosophy. The references to 
the Prolegomena of Kant are to the pages of my 
^ former edition, which will be indicated in the new 
edition appended as a second volume to the present. 

I conclude this Preface as I did the last, seventeen 
years ago, with the earnest hope that the many 

t- 

readers of my former books on Kant will find in this 
*a maturer and clearer exposition of the same views. 

^ J. P. MAHAFFY. 

Trinity College, Dublin, 

March 1 6///, 1889. 
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CHAPTER I , 

THE TWO PREFACES 

f : § i. IT THE^philosophical student who has been discouraged 
from opening the Kritik of the Pure Reason, by its reputa- 
tion for obscurity and difficulty, will be agreeably surprised 
by the clearness and the elegance of Kant’s first Preface* 

' Sd easy is the flow of thought, so felicitous the choice of 
expression, that we can only find stray hints of the arduous 
task that awaits us. The explanations of a commentator 
are almost needless, and his analysis cannot do better than 
adhere as closely, as possible to the rich and suggestive lan- 
guage of the great philosopher himself. 1 

§ 2. Among the various branches of human knowledge, 
l says Kant, there is om in regard to which our reason is 
condemned to a very strange lot, being troubled with 
questions which we cannot decline, seeing that they are 
forced upon us by our very nature, but which, nevertheless, 
we cannot answer, since they transcend all our faculties. 

Our reason falls into these perplexities unawares, It 

1 Mr. Lewes’s remarks ( History of Philosophy , vol. ii. p. 458) are, in 
the first place, too severe, and in. the second place unjust, as they omit 
to mention the genuine and even sublime eloquence of some of Kant’s 
ivritings. We may Sotice that Kkmo Fischer’s Commentary is silent on 
these Prefaces, the second of which utterly destroys his theory as to Kants 
idealism. ■. 
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commences from principles whose *use in the field of ex- 
perience is inevitable. From these it proceeds, according 
to its nature, to ascend higher, and to approach mtfre 
remote conditions. *®But we soon discover that such a pur- 
suit will never end, because fresh questions are ever starting 
up. Under these circumstances, nothing remains but to 
take refugl in first principles, which transcend all experience, 
and which, nevertheless, excite so little suspicion that even 
the common sense of mankind does not quarrel with them. 
These, however, lead the reason into such obscurities and'" w " 
contradictions that we cannot but infer the ^presence of 
some hidden errors. Yet the discovery of these ^errors is 
impossible ; because the principles adopted by the reason, 
as they transcend completely the bounds * 1 of experience, 
will neither acknowledge nor submit to any test which 
originates within it. This arena of endless dispute is called 
Metaphysic, There was a time when her claims to be 
called Queen of the Sciences were admitted by all It is 
now the fashion to despise her, and, like the mourning 
Hecuba, she sits forgotten and forlorn; in the words of 
Ovid: Modo maxima rerum, tot generis natisqm patens— 
nunc trahor exul imps ! 

At first her rule, under the administration of the Dog- 
matist s r was despotic. But this barbarous form of govern- 
ment degenerated through internal dissensions into complete 
aUarchy ; and the Sceptics y a sort of nomads who hate all 
settled conditions, periodically scattered the community. 

But they were too few in number to prevent mankind from 
continually attempting a reconstruction, though without 
any fixed or consistent principle. It seemed incfeed once* 

x We uniformly 'translate T&? tom }iimM 

for Schnmke. Of. Kant’s Pr&kg. p. 154, for the distinction —an mv 
phrtant one, though confused 211 ail the translations. 
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i INDIFFERENTISM NO SOLUTION ^*3 

in later times, as if the celebrated# Locke’s Physiology of 
the Human Understanding would put an end to the dis- 
putes; and settle for ever ^ie lofty claims^ of Metaphysic. 
But no sooner had the descent of ffie pi^tended queen 
been traced to the low origin of common experience, and 
her assumptions accordingly questioned, than this ^genealogy 
was found out to be ficytious, and accordingly shS persisted 
in her claims. And so things returned Xo the^ntiquated 
and rotten dogmatism, and to the consequent contempt in 
'*"■» which the science was held. Now that men think every 
path has been tried in vain, disgust prevails, and total 
indifference, the mother of chaos and of night in the 
sciences, but the prelude of a better day. 

For it is vain to assume an artificial indifference on 
subjects which cannot be indifferent to human nature ; and 
the pretended : mdifferentists^ though they may endeavour to 
disguise it by assuming a popular garb, are ever falling back 
into the metaphysical assertions which they profess to despise. 
Nevertheless, this indifferentism is a phenomenon deserving 
our deepest attention. It is the result of the ripe judgment 
of our age, which will no longer tolerate insecurity or false 
pretence. We hear , 1 indeed, complaints of shallowness, and 
of the decay of sound ^Science. But well-founded sciences, 
such as Mathematic and Physic, refute this calumny, not 
merely by holding their ground, but even by making great 
onward strides. So would other branches of knowledge 
progress also, were their principles placed on a firm basis. 
Mn default of this indispensable requisite, doubt, indiffer- 
ence, and severe criticism are rather evidences of a thorough- 
going. spirit Our age is the proper age of Kritik (criticism), 
to which everything musj submit Religion desires to 
escape by its sanctity. Legislation by majesty? They con- 
1 Cf. the first note to this Prefaces 
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PROVINCE OF THE KRITIK 


CHAP. 


sequently excfte just suspicion, wh<?h contrasted with those 
sciences which have freely and fairly met the * test 

Reason is therefore challenged to begin afresh that most 
difficult task, tfte knd^vledge of itself, and establish its c aims, 
not by oracular dicta, but according to fixed and unchange- 
able Ls. The court which must decide this issue is the 

Kritik ofithe Pure Peason itself. 9 , ; 

This does not, mean a Kritik of books and systems, but 
of the faculty of reason, as regards what knowledge it may 
attain, apart from all experience. It is in other words the - 
deciding of the possibility or impossibility of metaphysic in 
general, and the determining . of its sources, extent, and 
bounds, exclusively from principles. 

This path, says Kant, I have pursued,, and flatter myself 
I have discovered the source of all the errors which divided 
reason against itself. I have not evaded these questions by 
falling back upon the impotence of the human reason, but 
have determined them completely from principles, and, after 
discovering the point at which reason fell into a misunder- 
standing with itself, have completely and satisfactorily solved 
them. I have aimed at completeness above all things, and 
I venture to say there is not a single metaphysical problem 
which is not either solved or provided with a key tor its 
solution in this book. Pure reason being a unity complete in 
itself, any analysis which fails to solve a single question fairly 
suggested concerning it must be cast aside as perfectly idle. 

The reader need not wonder at these pretensions as 
boastful and impertinent They are infinitely more modest 
than the programme of any ordinary system that pie tends 
to prove the simple nature of the soul y or the necessity of 
a first origin of the world. For these things far transcend 
all the bounds of experience, whereas the present worl! 
merely analyses, the reasofi and its pure thinking. It is in 
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ITS CERTAINTY AND CLEARNESS 


fact to be compared to common Logic, \fhich analyses 
completely ali the simple operations of thought, /except 
that the question here proposed is, How much can we attain 
through these operations if aeprived o£*all $)£ materials and 
the assistance of experience ? 5 

If, then, the matter of the book must be complete and 
explicit, it may also fairly be demanded that the form of its 
"demonstrations should ®be certain and clear. Of course all 
mere opinion is worthless, when we seek to establish a priori 
. knowledge. But it is for the reader to judge whether the 
grounds advanced by the author are certain, and equal to 
his pretensions. He has already asserted that he considers 
this quality absolutely indispensable. Some few points, 
however, which ate not # essential to the work might possibly 
excite suspicion, and may, therefore, be pointed out before- 
hand . 1 

There is no investigation more important, or that has 
given the author more trouble, than the so-called Deduction 
of the Pure Categories . This investigation has two sides. 
The first concerns the objects of the pure understanding, and 
is intended to explain the objective validity of its a priori 
concepts concerning them. This is an essential part of 
Kant’s plan, since it shows what the understanding and the 
reason can know, apart from all experience. It stands upon 
a basis perfectly independent of the second side of the 
deduction, which considers the understanding subjectively , , 
and endeavours to analyse its faculties. 4 As the question, 
How is the faculty of thought itself possible ? can only be 
answered by inferring a cause from its effects, my solution , 5 
says Kan*, £ may seem (though this is not really the case) 

, 1 As the reader £tn hardly understand them, before he has mastered 

the passages in question, he will he reminded* of these explanations at 
the proper places. * * 
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to be & mere hypothesis, and the Header may think himself 
at liberty to differ from me/ But this will not invalidate 
the former side of the argument. 1 « 

As to clearness, tfee reader furs a right to expect logical 
and discursive clearness in the arguments, which has been 
carefully attended to, and aesthetical and intuitive clearness, 
by means. of sufficient examples and illustrations. The 
' length and intricacy of the discussfon have compelled the 
author to dispense with these to an extent he did not 
originally intend. A general survey of a system is often 
impeded by these illustrations, and 4 many a book would 
have been far clearer if the author had not endeavoured to 
make it so clear J 

Metaphysic is the only science, as we shall show, which 
is capable of absolute completion within a short time, by 
means of united efforts : for it is nothing but the systematic 
inventory of what we possess by pure reason . Nothing can 
here escape us; nor can any experience increase our know- 
ledge. By means of the present Kritik the ground has been 
cleared and prepared, and here the reader must perform the 
part of an impartial judge. When we proceed to build up 
the system of pure reason, under the title, ‘ Metaphysic ■ of 
Nature/ he should join us as a zealots co-operator, especially 
as the investigation of these details is easy, and more a 
recreation than a difficult task. 

§ 3.11 Such in substance, and to a great extent in words, 
was the remarkable Preface with which Kant introduced 
his great treatise to the philosophic ■world. It bears a strong 
family likeness to the utterances of other intellectual reformers, 
and suggests the mental attitude of Bacon and of Descartes, 

of Locke and of Hume. There is the same boldness in 

k - ; /a' ■ ■ **■'.. . ■ ■;./ ' a r 

1 The reader should bear in mind that this passage refers to die First 
Edition of the ICritik, 
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asserting the discovery* and the same modesty;- in attributing 
ifrfiot to genius, but to method. Inhere are the same hopes 
of a speedy termination of error, the same conviction that 
even ordinary minds, when^armed witjj prefer weapons, can 
help in the victory. 

Kant’s analogy to Bacon was indeed so striking, that he 
prefixed to his second edition a memorable motjp from the 
Preface to the Instaur&tio Magna — { De nobis ipsis silemus. 
De re autem, quae agitur, petimus, ut homines earn non 
opinionem sed opus esse cogitent : ac pro certo habeant, 
non sectae nos alicuius, aut placiti, sed utilitatis efc ampli- 
tudinis humanae fundamenta moliri, Deinde ut suis com- 
modis 'aequi — in commune consulant, et ipsi in partem 
veniant. Praeterea ut bene sperent, neque instaurationem 
nostram ut quiddam infinitum et ultra mprtale fingant et 
animo concipiant : quum revera sit infiniti erroris finis et 
terminus legitimus.’ 

In his first Preface, therefore, Kant explained the his- 
torical position of the Kritik, and announced that he was 
about to revolutionise philosophy by a new method. And 
yet similar claims had often before been made, and had 
hitherto failed. What was the peculiar novelty of Kant’s 
method which inspired him with such extraordinary con- 
fidence ? How did he discover it ? In the Preface to the 
Second Edition, published in 1787, six years after the First, 
these questions are fully answered ; and, furthermore, the 
positive practical results of his apparently negative and 
speculative system are brought before the reader. This 
second Preface is therefore a material improvement to the 
work, a&d is of peculiar interest, as disclosing to ns the line 
of thought that led Kant to his discoveries. 1 

1 Thus, at the . very outset, those are in error who affirm that this 
Second Edition is no improvement on the first. p 


chap. 
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§ 4. ^ We cai easily determine,' says Kant, ‘ whether we 
are pursuing any brand? of knowledge scientifically by dur 
success in attaining results.' If after much preparation, we 
. are constantly gemir\g to a standstill, and are obliged to 
recommence, and if our fellow-labourers cannot agree with 
us how our common object is to be pursued, our proceeding 
is no science, but a mere groping in the dark, which we 
shall do well to abandon, even with r the sacrifice of many 
lofty aspirations.’ 

The history of any recognised science will prove this 
position. Consider Logic. Since Aristotle it has never lost 
one inch of ground. But what is far stranger, ft has never 
gained anything either, and appears to be complete and 
settled. If modern writers have attempted* to enlarge it by 
psychological chapters on the human faculties, or metaphysi- 
cal on the origin of kno wedge or the nature of certainty, 
or anthropological on human prejudices, they have merely 
shown their ignorance of its nature. c We do not enlarge, 
but disfigure the sciences, by confusing their boundaries.’ 
And the boundaries of Logic are strictly determined as the 
science which expounds the formal laws of all thought, and 
nothing but thought The success of Logic is, however, 
owing to its narrow scope ; for Logic is forbidden to con- 
sider any of the objects of knowledge, and must confine 
itself to the understanding and its form. It is accordingly 
but the outer court of those proper sciences which add to 
our real knowledge. With far more difficulty did reason 
enter upon the strict path of science, when objects also were 
concerned. 

If such sciences are to be rational, they must contain a 
priori knowledge, 1 and this knowledge of the reason may 
be related to the object in two ways — either* as merely deter- * 

1 So far as this means pettier vffavdutmi, no one will dispute it. 
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mining it and the concept of it (when given from elsewhere) 
<fi® as also making it actual. This latter is the practical 
cognition of the reason [as when it produces from itself, for 
example, the idea of duty, jf The forager is ^theoretical cogni- 
tion. In either case the direst confusion must result if the 
pure part, in which the reason determines its object alto- 
gether a priori^ be not separately treated . 1 0 
. Mathematic and Pfiysic are the two theoretical branches 
of rational knowledge which aim at determining their objects 
a priori — the former quite purely, the later partly so. 
Mathematic attained the safe position of a science long 
since amofig the Greeks. Yet this does not prove that its 
safe highway was constructed easily, as in Logic. Kant 
thinks that for centuries, especially among the Egyptians, it 
consisted in mere groping, and that the great change was 
owing to a Revolution , produced by a happy thought of some 
forgotten genius. He notices that even in later times the 
discoverers of special principles were remembered though 
these principles were unimportant ; and this he ascribes to 
the indelible effect produced by the first great Revolution. 

« In what did this Revolution consist ? ‘ Whoever it was,’ 
says Kant, ‘ that first demonstrated the equality of the 
[base] angles of an ispsceles triangle found 2 * * new light dawn- 
ing upon him ; for he found that he could not trace out and 
learn the properties oft he. figure from what he saw in it, or from 
mere thinking about it, but rather from what he had added to 

1 Kant in no way implies that these different parts of cognition are 
given separately, but says that if we confuse them in our treatment, we 
are like men spending money without keeping accounts, and then un- 
able to Ascertain what part of their outlay can be diminished when 
economy becomes necessary. : ; 

2 4 Who first demonstrated #the right-angled triangle 5 is Mr. Lewes's 

translation, which makes no sense. He was probably misled by a 

clerical error (equilateral) noticed by Rant himself in one of his letters. 
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the figure according to concepts a priori, and had then repre- 
sented by a construction . r He also found that all the safe -n 
priori knowledge he could attain about it was merely the 
necessary consequence ofiwhat he hCd himself introduced into it, 
according to Ms own concepts ” 1 This statement may well be 
regarded as the very corner-stone of all Kant’s discoveries. 

In nateal philosophy progress was far slower, and it is 
only since the days of Bacon that it has attained the high- 
way of science. But . even from an empirical point of view 
there is a close analogy in its history to Mathematic. 
When Galileo and Torricelli and Stahl began to make their 
well-known experiments, the same light dawned Upon them 
also. They comprehended that reason discovers what it 
produces according to its own plans; that it must, so to 
speak, take the initiative, according to fixed principles sup- 
plied by itself, and compel nature to reply, instead of wait- 
ing upon her for instruction, since chance observations are 
not connected by such necessary laws as the reason seeks 
and requires. Those phenomena alone that agree with some 
fixed principle of the reason can be regarded as the laws of 
nature. ‘ Armed with such principles, then, in one hand, 
and with experiments framed according to them in the 

1 Mr. Lewes’s translation of this passage {Hiyl. of Phil vol. ii. p. 467) 
appears, through some oversight, not to be even grammatical, and, more- 
over, obscures the point of the argument. Sir, Meiklej ohn’s translation 
would here have afforded him a fair version. His interpretation of the 
passage is equally erroneous ; for he thinks Kant is insisting on the 
metaphysical method as opposed to the experimental, and is highly in- 
dignant at the proposal to study nature through our ideas. But Kant is 
really showing the vast superiority of the experimental method over that 
of mere observation. In the latter case the mind can only note down 
occurrences ; in the former it approaches the facts with a thmy of its 
own construction, and compels nature to say whether the facts conform 
to it or not. Surely this just difference acknowledged by every scien- 
tific inquirer. The next paragraph should have made the point plain to 
any careful critic. : : ,r* : 
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other, our reason mint approach nature te learn from her 
tfbt in the capacity of a scholar, bfit in that of a judge, who 
compels his witnesses to give their evidence. And so even 
Physic owes its happy revolution to dje idte£ of seeking from 
{not inventing for) nature that information, of which reason 
could know nothing of itself according to what reason had 
itself introduced into nature / 1 Up to this discovery physical 
philosophers were m&ely groping in the dark . 2 

Metaphysic has not hitherto been so fortunate. It is a 
peculiar and isolated branch of knowledge, aiming at what 
lies beyond experience, and that through mere concepts , 3 
without representing them in figures, like Mathematic. And 
here men have been constantly meeting with checks, and 
endeavouring «to be^in afresh, so that the science may be 
compared to the arena of a tournament, in which none can 
establish any lasting possession. This is evidently mere 
groping in the dark, and among pure concepts too, where 
verification is not easy. 

Why has the high road of science not been discovered 
in this branch of our knowledge ? Is it imaginary ? Then 
why has our nature been visited with such unavoidable and 
restless longing ? and can we trust it in other things, if it 
here proves a delusion and a snare ? Or is it our fault, 
and have we hitherto failed to discover the right way, for 
want of the proper method ? 

Surely the examples of Mathematic and Physic, re- 
modelled by a sudden revolution, are sufficiently remark- 
able to induce us to make a similar attempt in Metaphysic, 

1 I have marked the italics by way of answer to Mr. Lewes’s 
cnticis&v w. 

- Cf. Bacon, “ mera palpatio/’ Be Aug, Sa. v. 2. 

» Cl. Jgritikf'p' 43 5> for^the difference between the mathematical 
and philosophical methods. We refer throughout to Mr. Meiklejobris 
Translation. « e 
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for they%re obviously analogous to it«>as rational cognitions. 
• Hitherto it was assumeS that our knowledge of object^ 
must conform to them, and all attempts to extend it a priori , 
by means of cqjifteptj* have faifed. Let us attempt the 
problem of Metaphysic under the assumption that the ob- 
jects must conform to- our faculty of knowing them, — an 
assumption%hich at first sight agrees better with the re- 
quired possibility of knowing objects* a priori— that is, of 
* determining something concerning them before they are 
given to us. 

* 4 This idea resembles that of Copernicus, who, when he 
found that the motions of the stars could not be 'explained 
by assuming them to revolve round the spectator, tried the 
effect of making the spectator revolve^ and the stars remain 
at rest/ In Metaphysic a similar attempt can be made as 
regards the intuition of objects. And Kant made this 
attempt successfully some years before he discovered how 
to make it in the other parts of the science. If our intui- 
tion must conform to the nature of its objects, how can we 
know anything a priori- about these objects ? If the object 
must conform to the peculiar nature of our intuiting faculty, 
we may easily do so. 

But we cannot stop at intuitions, a$d are compelled to 
consider them as representations of some object which we 
endeavour to determine through them. This object then 
must be conceived. I may either assume that the concepts 
by which I determine the object conform to it, and then 
arises the old difficulty of obtaining any a priori knowledge : 
or I may assume that the objects conform to these con- 
cepts. If I change the expression, and say that experience 
conforms to my concepts, the result is the same. For in 
and through experience alone do tHe objects become known 
to us. This assumption themseerns to promise good results, 
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for experience is a species of knowledge, and knowledge pre- 
%8pposes the Understanding that knows. The Understand- 
ing again presupposes certain rules, by which it acts, and 
these rules must be considered logically f)j;ior to the objects 
given through them. If we wish to express these rules, we 
can only do so by a priori concepts, to which, accordingly, the 
objects of experience must necessarily conform.^ Such is the 
result attained by Kant’s Analytic, and these a priori rules,: 
by which the Understanding proceeds, when it applies itself 
to experience, are the Kantian Categories. There are other i 
objectors of which the Reason alone forms Ideas, and indeed 
is bound fo do so, but which cannot be given in experience, 
or at least given as they are thought by the Reason. In 
our attempts t© think these objects we shall find an excel- ' 
lent test of our new way of regarding the problem, which is 
founded on the principle that we can only know that a priori 
of objects which we have ourselves introduced into them, 1 

This method, Kant adds, in a note, is borrowed, from 
physical science, and consists in seeking the elements of the 
pure reason in such a way that our results can be confinned 
or refuted by an experiment . We cannot indeed make ex- 
periments with the objects of the pure reason (as in natural 
philosophy), for they are ever beyond the bounds of all ex- 
perience. But we can do it with th t concepts and prmciples 
which we assume a priori, , by so arranging them that the 
same objects can be regarded from two different aspects— 
first, as objects of Sense and Understanding suited to our 
experience \ secondly, as objects that are only thought, and 
suited to the isolated Reason, transcending all experience. 

If we ind that, when things are regarded from this double 
point of view, our reason is at harmony with itself, but if 

1 Mr. Mill, in citing this passage {Exam, of Hamilton^ pp. 31, 32), 
omits the important' words a priori. 
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from a single p5int, unavoidable corftradictions arise, then 
the experiment has proved the justice of our distinction. 1 r 

Our attempt succeeds perfectly^ and promises Metaphysic 
the sure path of £<5ien<ae in its first part, which is concerned 
about such pure concepts as can have corresponding ob- 
jects given in experience. The possibility of a priori 


knowledge ^an now be perfectly explained, and the laws 


which lie a priori at the basis of nature (in the sense above 
explained) can now for the first time be satisfactorily proved. 
But there results a conclusion very adverse to the second 
part of Metaphysic, which is that we can never advance 
beyond the bounds of experience, and yet this was the chief 
object of the science. 6 Nevertheless, this very result tests 
the truth of our first estimate of rationfl knowledge a priori^ 
which was that it concerns phenomena, and abandons the 
thing perse as actual indeed in itself, but unknown to us.’ 
The Reason, indeed, necessarily requires the Unconditioned 
to complete the series of conditions we find in phenomena. 
[We cannot comprehend our mental phenomena without 
presupposing necessarily a substance called Mind, beyond 
and beneath all its various manifestations. This illustration 
will explain what Kant means by the necessary belief in the 
. Unconditioned.] 

Supposing that as long as we assume our empirical know- 
ledge to conform to objects per se, the Unconditioned cannot 
possibly be thought without contradictions , but that assuming 
objects, as mere phenomena, to conform to our manner of 
representing them to ourselves, the contradiction vanishes 
[by confining the Unconditioned to things per a?], then the 


1 Kant’s second Preface was written in answer to the criticism and 
controversies excited by the First Edition^ and therefore implies a gene- 
ral knowledge of the book, without which the following observations 
are necessarily obscure. 
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latter assumption is established. We may, however, ?>e able, 
011 practical grounds, to re-establish a priori what has been 
shown to be unattainable^ by the speculative reason. In 
fact, the ground may have been 01% cleared for such a 
result. (This test, as Kant’s note says, is similar to that 
employed in chemistry, where the elements which have 
been separated by ana^sis are again combined ^reproduce 
the original substance. Our A?ialytic separates pure a priori 
knowledge into two heterogeneous elements, viz. things as 
phenomena, and things per se. Our Dialectic combines 
them again into harmony with the necessary idea of the 
Unconditioned \ and finds that this can only be done by 
adopting the distinction.) Kant expressly tells us he has 
adopted this hypothetical way of stating his conclusions, in 
order to show the train of thought by which he arrived at 
them. He insists that they have been perfectly established 
in his work, by the nature of Space and Time, and of the 
Categories. Copernicus’s theories were at first mere hypo- 
theses ; they ended not only by being demonstrated, but by 
leading to the establishment of Newton’s Law of Gravitation, 
which could never have been discovered had they not been 
assumed. 

In this attempt, then, made after the model of geometers 
and physical inquirers, consists the Kritik of the pure 
<reason. It is, a treatise. on the method, and not a. com- 
pleted system, of the science known as Metaphysic. But, 
owing to the unity and completeness of reason within itself, 
the outline of the science is indicated by our method ; and 
for the same reason Metaphysic, like Logic, is capable of 
complefion once for all, when the faculties of the human: 
mind have hee$ surveyed in their nature and their use. 

* But what, it may be asked, is the value of this Kritik ? 
It appears to be at first sight only negative, prohibiting our 
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KNOWING AND THINKING 


speculative reason from transgressing the bounds of ex- 
perience. This is inSeed its first use. But this fife 
becomes positive, when we consider that previous attempts 
have, as a necessary consequence, so extended the bounds 
of mere sense, as to interfere seriously with the proper 
practical use of the reason. For if such a practical use be 
necessary morality, though it cannot be assisted by 
speculation, it must be secured against interference. You 
might as well say the police were of no positive use, because 
it is their negative duty to prevent peaceable citizens from 
being molested in the pursuit of their business. The 
'analytical part of the Kritik shows that we cannot possibly 
have any speculative knowledge beyond the bounds of 
experience. f * 

But it must be carefully observed, that though we cannot 
know objects as things per se y we are able to think them. 

; (In order to know a thing, I must be able to prove its 
' possibility either from its actuality in experience or a priori 
through reason. But I can J/iink what I like, provided I 
do not contradict myself. Such a thought is only logically 
possible, and requires something additional to make it 
really possible; however, this. addition need not be sought 
only in theoretical sources, but in practical also.) £ If we 
were unable to think things per se there would follow the 
absurdity of an appearance, without anything to appear. 1 
Now let us suppose our distinction of things per se and 
phenomena had not been made. If so, the law of causality 
must bind all beings absolutely. It would follow that the 
Soul, from our single point of view, could not be regarded 
as free in its volitions, for they are subject to causality. 
But the Kritik teaches us to regard it frora # two points, as 
a thing per se, and as a phenomenon. From this latter * 
point of view its visible actions cannot indeed be free, but 
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the result is different when we regard it froifl the former. 
Wttftout, therefore, being able to know my souj as free, I 
liberate my attempt to think it such from an apparent 
contradiction. 1 Suppose, now, that ,4he ff&eedom of the 
will were one of the conditions, without which practical 
morality were impossible, but that the speculative reason 
had proved such an idea contradictory to itself, thejf: freedom 
must give way, and witlfit morality, to make place for the 
necessity of natural causes. From such a result we are 
* saved by the Kritik. 

The seme great positive uses can be shown in our ideas 
of God and &f immortality. These cannot even be assumed 
without checking the impertinences of the speculative 
reason, which, . by applying its empirical principles where 
they are inapplicable, asserts all practical extension of the 
reason to be impossible. Such knowledge is the real source 
of immoral unbelief, and must be ordered to make way for 
faith We aim then at improving the reason of our pos- 
terity by setting them to study a sober science, and saving 
them from wasting time and trouble on idle groping and 
pretentious dogmatism. Above all, we hope to dispose of 
all objections against morality and religion after the manner 
of Socrates, by proving clearly the ignorance of the 
objectors. 

^And if there be any supposed loss in the surrender of 
the claims made by the reason, the loss affects the monopoly 
of the schools, not the interests of humanity. Were the 
doctrines of the immortality of the soul, and of the existence 

1 It must be carefully remembered that in this remarkable discussion 
(Antinomy,* sec. 9) Kant professed to prove, not the existence of 
freedom, nor its probability, nor even its possibility, but simply that it 
^as not necessarily ♦contradictory to causality. (See Kritik, p. 345. ) 
This guarded attitude has not been transferred to Mr. Lewes’s exposition 
(Hist, of Phil. ii. p. 519). 9 
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of G$d, evef really established bf the subtile arguments 
arid distinctions of the? schools ? bias it not been confused 
that the public are unable to grasp such refinements, and 
that the former ma^aather prefved by the profound inade- 
quacy of the present life to satisfy our aspirations, and the 
latter by the harmony, beauty, and mercy of nature? 
These J&oofs rather gain than lose, for the schools are 
taught to pretend to no deeper knowledge, and to confine 
themselves to the arguments that are accepted by the many, 
instead of arrogating to themselves the sole possession of* 
such truths. But the schools remain in the possession of 
a science most useful to the public, though tlfe fact is not 
recognised ; a science which cannot and need not ever be 
popular, which refutes the arguments of the philosophers 
mystify the public, by objections equally subtile, but 
saves them from drifting unconsciously into the assumptions 
and the quarrels that have hitherto disgraced metaphysic. 

‘ Only by means of this science — the Kritik of the Pure 
Reason- — -can Materialism, Atheism , Fatalism r Enthusiasm, 
Superstition be disarmed. We also cut away the very 
roots of idealism and scepticism , but this rather affects the 
than the mass of mankind. It would be far more 
rational of governments to support such a science, than to 
countenance the ridiculous dogmatism of the schools, which 
an alarm about the public safety, when their cobwebs 
in shreds, though the public neither notice nor miss 
’ The reader will not fail to remember how very 
similar, even in expression, was the design of Bishop 
Berkeley . 1 

Qur Kritik is not opposed to the dogmatic pmeedure ttf 

in its pure cognition as a science, for every, pure, 

* 9 

1 Cf. Jiri/ihf p. 265, for a like distinction between scepticism aiul 
method. » 
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science must demonstrate dogmatically — that i§ to say/*from 
sure^princi pies strictly a priori. It is opposed to dogmatism > 

which is the dogmatic procedure of the reason without pre- 
vious criticism of Us faculties} But yp d*> # not therefore 
support shallow talking, which pretends to be popular, or 
scepticism, which abolishes all Metaphysic. We rather 
establish this science on a sound and systematic, on' a 
popular, basis ; and in its future development we must fol- 
low the steps of the great dogmatic philosopher, Wolff, who 
^may be regarded the originator of thoroughgoing and sys- 
tematic inquiry in Germany. Had his ground been critically 
prepared, he might indeed have established metaphysic as a 
science. 

§ 5. If These reflections, which agree closely with the 
analytical and popular account Kant has given of his dis- 
coveries in the Prolegomena (published in 17 S3), conclude 
the exposition of his method and its results. There remains 
an explanation of the changes introduced into his Second 
Edition, a subject of less importance, had not Schopenhauer 
made his pretended discovery that these two Editions 
differed very materially, not only in exposition, but in 
doctrine. It was said that Kant had become afraid of the 
idealistic conclusions drawn from his principles, and had 
suppressed the passages which resolve the whole external 
object into our own sensations, and their form (imposed by 
the mind also). More particularly, there was one paragraph 
inserted into the Deduction of the Categories which dis- 
tinctly states that the matter of our intuitions is given by a 
source apart from, and independent of, the understanding; 1 
and a reflation of Idealism was introduced into the Prin- 
ciples of the pure understanding, in which Kant attempted 
tg prove that the* objective •existence of things in space is 

1 C 
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the ^bn'ditioiS of our internal experience. Above all, in the 
First Edition the distinction between soul and body'vvas 
explained to be a difference, not of substance (of which we 
know nothing*),* buk-of representation ; and from this point 
of view the community or relation of both was discussed 
(cf. Appendix C, vol. ii. of this work). This was supposed 
to be contradicted or extenuated 1 in the Second and follow- 
ing Editions, for the purpose, £uno Fischer thinks, of 
gaining adherents. The question therefore assumes con- 
siderable importance ; for it must determine, in the firsts- 
place, the degree of Kant’s own conviction as to the truth 
of his doctrine ; and, secondly, the real import of his 
system. 

Let us then first of all consultative author himself, and 
consider what he says in his second and more elaborate 
Preface 2 :— 4 As regards this Second Edition, I naturally did 
not wish to let the opportunity escape of remedying, as far 
as possible, the difficulties and the obscurity from which 
may have arisen the sundry misapprehensions that have 
occurred to many acute men (perhaps without my fault) in 
their estimate of this work. In the positions themselves, and 
the grounds of proof ] as well as in the form and completeness 
if the plan, I have found nothing to alter: a fact which must 
be ascribed partly to the long consideration to which I sub- 
mitted my work previous to its publication, partly to the 
nature of the subject itself, — I mean the constitution of a 
purely speculative reason, which contains a veritable system 
of members, where everything is organic— that is, where 


1 In this particular case we have an exactly parallel statement in the 
Second Edition. Compare Proleg, p. 234, with Kfi'tik , 252. This 
passage in the Second Edition does not seem to have been noticed by 
critics. r 

y The silence of Kuno Fischer as to these two prefaces is very re- 
markable, 
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the whole is for the sake*of each individual pa$t, and # each 
indWdual part for the sake of the whole; so that any 
defect, however trifling, whether it be a positive error, or a 
mere deficiency, is certain to betray itself in tise. 1 . . . But 
in the exposition much remains to be done, and in this 
respect I have attempted to improve this Second Edition, 
with the intention of clearing away partly the ljffsappre- 
hensions of the Aesthetic, ^especially of the concept of Time ; 2 3 
partly the obscurity in the Deduction of the Categories f 
^partly to supply the supposed want of sufficient evidence in 
the demonstrations of the Principles of the Pure Under- 
standing; 4 partly, in fine, to remove misapprehension as to 
the Paralogisms laid to the charge of Rational Psychology. 5 
. . . But the necessary jon sequence of this improvement, 
except we made the work altogether too long, is a slight 
loss to the reader, since a good deal (that did not indeed 
belong substantially to the completeness of the whole) must 
be omitted, or put into a shorter form, 6 which, nevertheless, 
many readers might not wish to lose. This was done to 

1 Cf. Kritikt p. xxxix. 

2 Kant added Section i. § 6, on Time, and the General Remarks, ii.- 
iv. (pp. 41-43). In his Introduction, Sections i. and ii. were greatly 
expanded, and v. and vi. added. 

3 From Section ii. § rr, of the Transcendental Logic to the end of 
the Deduction it was completely rewritten. 

4 Under each of the Definitions of the Principles (with the exception 
of the Postulates) the first paragraph, headed -proof,’ was added ; as 
well as two Appendices, entitled, * General Remarks on the System of 
Principles,’ and the Refutation of Idealism, on which he also adds a 
note in the second Preface. 

5 From the words, f but we shall for brevity’s sake ’ (p. 241), the 
whole discussion was rewritten. 

G The third chapter of the Analytic (on Phenomena and Noiimena),. 
aiyl the Refutation of National Psychology, were considerably shortened, 
part of the latter reappearing in the Refutation of Idealism . The De- 
du ction of the Categories is likewise abbreviated. # 
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make* room %r my gresent, and^I venture to hope now 
intelligible exposition, which in substance, as regards* *che 
propositions, and even in their method of proof, changes 
absolutely MtfTHEffG ; but still varies [from the former] 
here and there in the method of the exposition in such a 
manner as could not be managed by interpolation. This 
slight lo^s, which, by the way , can be supplied^ if any one 
chooses , by a comparison with the fcirst Edition, is, I hope, 
more than counterbalanced by the greater clearness * [of 
the present Edition]. 1 , 

In the face of this declaration, which explicitly asserts 
that nothing whatever has been altered in the system, and 
which invites the reader to compare the two Editions, we 
are told that the Second Edition Jis a mutilated, distorted, 
and depraved work, caused by the weakness of old age, and 
the fear of public opinion in Kant I It can be proved by 
the theological attitude of this, and of his later works, that 
these charges are perfectly absurd. It will be also shown in 
the course of this work that the supposed evidence of the 
theory is derived from a series of blunders and oversights 
(if not actual suppressions) in the interpretation of Kant’s 
very clear, though not dogmatic declarations. 

As Schopenhauer’s opinion is fashionable in Germany, we 
do not wish to open the discussion without giving the 
reader the means of judging for himself, by comparing the 
two Editions j he will find, accordingly, in the footnotes 
and in the appendices to the second volume of this work, all 
the passages of any importance which appear in the First 
Edition only. The results of such a comparison are 
simply these : that we may safely defy the advocates of the 
First Edition to find any doctrine there stated to which . 
there is not a corresponding assertion in the Second ; or td 
1 :Cf. Kritik, p. xVh ■ 
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point out a supposed alteration in the Second Edition fvhich 
w&«annot prove to be supported quotations from the 
original work . 1 The assertion of the honest author is most 
decidedly true ; in the propositions theniselvqs, and even in 
their proof, absolutely nothing has been changed. 

1 In Appendix C are added short footnotes, showing t^e special 
points of agreement ignored by the critics, and explainiig the sup- 
posed points of difference; Slid these will save us in this place from 
quotations, as well as from the discussion of them. The vacillating 
attitude of Mr. Mill and Mr. Lewes on this question has been noted in 
the Preface : they seem unable to resist the force of the argument, but 
at the same time they will not accept thoroughly the conclusions which 
these arguments justify. The long note in the second Preface, which 
refers to the Refutation of Idealism, and endeavours to improve the form 
of his proof, will best be discussed in connection with the passage to 
which it refers. The readeiynay therefore pass it by for the present. 

Since the first appearance of this work a great deal has been written 
on the question of the divergence between Kant’s First and Second 
Editions ; in particular, Mr. Stirling has given a valuable history of the 
controversy in Mind , vol. viii. pp. 525 sqq. His conclusion is, that 
Kant, 6 being scandalised by certain misrepresentations of his doctrine 
as mere Berkeleianism/ ‘allowed the idealistic standpoint somewhat to 
recede/ f The passages most loudly idealistic in sound have been 
omitted from the Second Edition.’ But this latter statement cannot be 
accepted without caution, in the face of the very passages quoted by 
Mr. Stirling himself. It may be that Kant was somewhat frightened at 
the charge of Berkeleianism ; but it still appears true, that though he 
altered his language here and there, he did not at all alter his opinions. 
This is the view of Ueberweg in his short Latin tract on the subject, and 
is substantially the view originally put forward in the text. 



CHAPTER II 

For the benefit of the reader we here give a general analysis of the 
ICritik, Its main divisions are called respectively Etementology (pp. 
i -430) and Methodology (pp. 431-517). The former is subdivided thus : — ■ 


^Esthetic (Sensibility) 

a. External intuition 
Ik Internal intuition 


Logic (Understanding) 


Analytic (of Concepts) 
(Understanding) 

a . Categories 

b. their Deduction 


Analytic (of Principles) Dialectic 
(Judgment) (Reason) 


a. Schematism 
Ik Principles 


a. Psychology 

b. Cosmology 

c. Theology 


THE INTRODUCTION PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 

The Distinction in Kind between the Cognitive Faculties 

IT It is evident from the considerations urged in the Pre- 
face, that a . precise theory of the human faculties lies at the 
basis of Kant’s inquiry. He investigates the object through 
the subject and its conditions. What then are the faculties 
which teach us all we know of things ? The general 
answer was given long ago, according to which they have 
been unanimously divided by philosophers into two classes : 
on the one hand, sense, sensation, external intuition or* 
impressions from without ; on the other, intellect, reflection, 


* 
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internal intuition, thought . 1 But while this distinction was 
gfefterally admitted) there had ever ‘been an a priori fallacy 
afloat (as Mr. Mill would say) that only one kind of know- 
ledge could be true, and that all the, information given us 
from other sources than this must be either illusory or 
defective. Hence Kant, who discussed the subject in 
several shorter treatises prior to his Kritik, noffces, that 
under this assumption* sensibility and understanding had 
been in turn exalted into the sole source of true knowledge . 2 
* The idealists, from Plato to Leibnitz, had mistrusted the r 
senses, and considered sensibility a mere vague and con - ! 
fused copy # of the reality attained by thought. The sensual- 
ists, from Epicurus to Condillac, had considered the senses 
as the primary source from which the understanding com- 
pounded or abstracted a faint reproduction of the external 
reality. While, therefore, idealists and realists 3 are opposed 
diametrically as to the true cognitive faculty, they agree in 
*■ one point, that Sensibility and Understanding differ in degree 
only. 

If Kant had joined either party it would certainly have 
been that of the idealists. . But he perceived that the 
clearest of all our knowledge, that of geometrical figures, 
was given by Sense, and that many concepts of the Under-' 
standing, such as the notion of right, could only be appre- 
hended with great difficulty. He concluded that there 

1 It will be seen, however, that Kant distinguishes between internal 
intuition and thought, as, indeed, Locke had clone before him. Internal 
intuition belongs to sensibility, not to understanding. 

■■ 2 Cf. Kritik, p. 516. : 

3 It has been customary in English Philosophy to coniine the term 
Realist to ^hose among the schoolmen who asserted the separate exist- 
ence of general ideas, as opposed to Nominalists. There is no reason 
jor this restriction. # The : term k here used, to mean the philosophers 
who, assert the separate existence of our .external percepts, as opposed 
to. the idealists. 
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were t^o cognitive faculties, totally# distinct, and differing 
in kind— Sensibility an4 Understanding. This position 1 " fs 
the basis of the whole critical philosophy. Kant himself 
has explicitly ajgu.ecUthis point, and asserted this generic 
distinction, and any commentator who endeavours to refine 
it away, by speaking of these faculties as mere laws of 
development, 1 or by insisting that it is after all the same 
mind that knows in either case, 2 must be rejected as a 
misleading guide. It is even questionable whether we 
should designate them both under the same name of 
, faculty; for we shall see that Sensibility is a passive reccp- 
iimty \ whilst Understanding is an active spontaneity , We 
find, indeed, at a later stage of the Kritik, a third faculty 
introduced, and called the Reason, r as distinguished from 
the Understanding. But if we attend to Kant’s own 
explanation, 3 he tells us 4 that the Reason does not give 
birth to any [new] concept, but only frees the concepts of 
the understanding from the limits of experienced In fact, 
it differs from the understanding not in its essential nature, 
but in its aim , which is the unconditioned. This second 
distinction, then, though very important, is by no means so 
fundamental or so trenchant as that which has just been 
explained. In accordance with the latter, Kant divides his 
Kritik of the reason into the JIpmfiee?tdenM ■. Aesthetic. or 
Kritik , of the Sensibility, and the Transcendental Logic , or 
Kritik of the Understanding. The former had been 
sketched, completely enough, In his earlier treatises, and 
seems to have cost him far less labour to discover (as it 
also costs us far less to understand) than the latter. 4 

1 Dr. Webb, Intellectual ism of Locke y p. i6S, note. 

u This question has been fully discussed by I:)r» Ingleby ami Pro- 
fessor Sylvester. See Sylvester’s Lcmraf Verse^ Appendix. ; ■ 

* Kritik, p. -256.- • ; 

4 In pointing out the relation- between -Reason- and •• L r mkrstant!ing:''in •' 
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TllE second distinction 
» 

We can now follow Cant’s Introduction, observing closely 
fh% order of his exposition. He claims particularly to have 
been the first who understood, and who therefore stated 
correctly, the Problem of Metapftysfa We are about to 
investigate the human faculties. We can only do this by 
analysing the effects which they produce, and these effects 
are knowledge or cognition. 1 The question, therefore, of 
the Kritik is this : How is the fact of cognition possible ? 
and more particularly, how is synthetical a priori cognition 
possible ? 2 • 

Kant’s Introduction 

§ i. Of the Distinction of Pitre and Empirical Cognition. 
— There can be no dotibt that our knowledge begins, chrono- 
logically with experience. For our senses are first affected 
by external objects, and our understanding is first occupied 
in 3 comparing or arranging the materials so obtained. But 
begins with experience, this does not 
Imply that. it., originates 4 from experience. For it might, ? 
even when obtained from experience, be a composite thing, ■ 
consisting partly of impressions, partly of additions made ' 
(in the act of receiving them) by our understanding. And 1 

the Kritiky it must be observed that Kant uses the latter term in two 
distinct meanings— (x) as the general faculty of though f as opposed to 
Sensibility ; (z) as the special faculty of concepts , as distinguished from 
Judgment and Reason. The word concept also is used ambiguously, 
generally being opposed to intuition, but is sometimes used in a wide 
sense, to signify any mental state [Cf. infra , p. 31, note]. Of. the 
analytical table on p. 24. 

* These terms are in the following work used synonymously. 

- As^Kuno Fischer puts it, there are three questions to he answered 
in the sequel — (1) JVhat is cognition ? (2) Does it exist ? (3) .How is 
• its existence to.be explained, or how is it possible ? 

Cf. Locke, Essay, book ii. chap. 12, § I. 

4 Gf. the distinction between origo and exordium. 
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it may % be vevf difficult to separate# these additions, and 
recognise them as such? The question, whether there fid 
cognitions independent of all the impressions of the senses, 
is not therefore to be lightly decided. [It may be objected, 
that elements added by the cognitive faculties cannot pro- 
perly be called cognitions, for they do not teach us to know 
things diiftrent from the mind, but rather interfere with 
such knowledge. We may admit this objection so far as to 
allow that if our understanding fuses its own conditions 
with the impressions received from without, these things, as 
they are apart from us, cannot be known. But surely, in 
things as they appear to us, these elements must-be of the 
last importance.] 

The cognition of these elements js called a priori, as 
distinguished from that which is derived from experience, 
which is a posteriori The popular meaning of a priori is 
simply that our knowledge is derived, as opposed to special 
experience, from a general rule, which may have been itself 
originally derived from experience. You say that a man 
who undermines the foundations of his house might have 
known a priori that it would fall. Yet he must have 
learned from experience that bodies are heavy, before he 
could make this inference. We intend, then, to use the 
phrase a priori cognition of such as is absolutely independent 
of all experience. A priori cognitions are pure, if they 
have no empirical elements mixed with them ; if they have, 
they are mixed. So the assertion : every change has a 
cause, is a mixed cognition, because change is a notion 
that can only be obtained from experience. 

§ 2. We possess certain a priori cognitions, anddoen the 
ordinary understanding always contains theyii— By what 
mark, says Kant, can we surely know that we possess any * 
pure, as opposed to empirical, knowledge ? 
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there be a proposition which is thought together with its 
ft?cessity, then it is an a priori judgment; and if underived 
from any other 1 not itself necessary, absolutely a priori. 
Secondly », Experience never gives us strict and absolute, but 
only comparative universality, gained by induction, and 
which asserts merely that so far we have found no exception. 
Should any judgment be thought in strict uniYersality, i.e. 
so that no exception is regarded possible, it cannot be 
derived from experience, but is valid absolutely a priori 
Empirical universality is then but an arbitrary or contingent 
exaggeration from the cases we and others know, to all 
cases ; whereas strict universality is essential to the judgment 
in which it is found, and points to a peculiar source of 
knowledge, which we &ave designated a priori. Necessity 
and strict universality are certain marks of an a priori 
cognition, and are inseparable. But as empirical limitation 
is at times more easily shown than contingency, and . it is 
often more convincing to show the unlimited universality of 
a judgment than its necessity, we may use these two criteria 
separately, each of them being in itself infallible. 

H This view of the criteria of a priori knowledge has 
not met with general acceptance. Kant says indeed very 
justly, that exceptions in experience are more easily shown 
than abstract contingency in judgments, but many philo- 
sophers would demur to having necessity proved by uni- 
versality. Sir W. Hamilton, indeed, distinctly deduces the 
latter from the fbrrper. But the school of Mr. Mill, while 
admitting the importance of universality, hold that it can 
prove only a subjective necessity, or conviction, stronger in 
degree than empirical conviction, but not differing from it in 
kind. We cannot enter now into the details of this con- 

1 Mi\ Stirling, in his translation, omits the important words, ‘not 
itself necessary. '—Text Book to KmU^ p. 1 17. 
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trovers^; but the important point toe be noticed is that the 
necessary judgment is thought as necessary and excepti&f- 
less ; in thinking that A is B in such a case, we simul- 
taneously think .that could not be otherwise. 

That there are strictly universal and necessary, and there- 
fore apr ion judgments in human knowledege, says Kant, is 
easily sh$vn in science, by mathematical judgments, in 
ordinary life, by the assertion that e? r ery change must have 
a cause; so plainly indeed does the latter concept contain 
these criteria, that it would be altogether lost were we to 
deduce it, as Hume did, from mere frequent association, 
and so allow it only a subjective necessity. But Kant thinks 
that without any examples, pure a priori principles can be 
shown indispensable to experience, F or experience must 
deduce its certainty from some fixed principles, and not 
from rules, which are themselves all empirical and con- 
sequently contingent. These, he adds, could hardly count 
as first principles. [Had Kant expanded this proof, it 
would have been an instance of what he calls his transcen- 
dental proof, which, from the existence of a fact in our 
cognition, proves the existence of the necessary conditions 
^om which alone the fact can , result. 1 ] He is ‘ content 
however, in this place, to note the existence of a pure use 
of our cognitive faculties, and its attributes,’ We must 
remember that they belong, not only to judgments, but some- 
times to notions. So the space occupied by a body, or 
what we consider its substance, cannot be abstracted from 'it. 

IT It is, I think, much to be regretted, that Kant did not 
give more weight to the force of custom, or subjective 
necessity, as he calls it, and show clearly that it mgy in all 
cases be distinguished from real or objective necessity. And 
this omission in the Kritik is the more refnarkable, as he * 
1 Cf, ICritiki p. 478. 
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had before him the writings of Hume, in whith the Effacing 
0$ this distinction was a capital feature. 

§ 3. Philosophy requires a [special) science to determine the 
possibility , the principles , and the extent of all a priori cog- 
nitions.— Vie have seen in the Preface how certain cognitions 
attempt to transcend all experience, and to enlarge our 
knowledge independently of it. Nay, this very Knowledge 
is generally regarded fts the most noble and important. 
Such are the problems that concern God, Freedom, and 
Immortality. But it might naturally have been expected 
that we should have determined accurately the origin, validity, 
and value 6 i the principles we have applied in these re- 
searches. If we mean by naturally , what ought to be, this 
remark is just; but if we mean what usually happens, there 
are solid reasons for expecting this investigation to be long 
delayed. 1 For the recognised security of mathematical 
knowledge leads us to expect the same from other a priori 
cognitions, though they are quite different in nature. And 
these we pursue with such ardour, that only clear contradic- 
tions will check us. Unfortunately the facts of experience, 
which in other sciences test idle theories strictly, have here 
no application. We ignore the fact that Mathematic, which 
has made brilliant advances in a priori knowledge, is strictly 
confined (as we shall see) to intuition. But the intuitions 
with which Mathematic deals are given a priori \ and are 
therefore hardly distinguishable from pure concepts. 2 This 
example then excites us with the hope of great results. The 
fleet dove, that cuts the resisting air in her flight, might 
think to increase her speed if space were a vacuum. So 

1 Cf. I&itik, p. 434. 

- This remark shows why Kant vacillates in his language about space 
and time, calling tfcem, in an earlier treatise, even conccpius spaiii et 
%mporis . He also speaks of the “ Begriff cles Raunies,” at the beginning 
of the Metaphysical Exposition of Space \ CL note, p. 24, supra. 
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Plato 'left the # world of Sense, and ventured on the wings 
(as it were) of Ideas, into the vacuum of the pure Unfl'dr- 
standing. He failed to perceive that he could make no 
way, for want of a resisting medium, in which to apply his 
powers. 

Speculation is ever hastening to complete her structure, 
and onl^ then begins to consider the soundness of the 
foundation. Our suspicions are generally lulled during the 
construction by this fact, that perhaps the greater part of 
the work of our reason consists in the mere analysis, in 
formal explication of the concepts we already (though 
perhaps confusedly) possess. This sober and useful process 
seduces the reason to make unwittingly quite a different 
sort of assertion about given conce^s, in which new matter 
is joined to them a friori^ without questioning our right to 
do so. This distinction must be forthwith explained at 
greater length. 

§ 4. The distinction between analytical and synthetical 
judgments . — Though this distinction has become a house- 
hold truth in philosphy, Kant’s analysis has never been 
accurately expounded. The reader must pay particular 
attention to it, if he wishes to understand clearly the objective 
necessity of mathematical judgments. 

If I assert, says Kant, of a body, that it is extended, I 
only assert an attribute necessarily contained in the notion. 
It is by an analysis of the notion that I form the judgment, 
and it is hence called jinalyticai or,, e»xp!icative r as enumerat- 
ing clearly elements contained . obscurely or confusedly, in 
.the, coiicept. But if I assert of a body, that it has weight, 

I assert what cannot be discovered by any analysis of my 
notion of a body. This judgment is therefore jsyntlMical 
ing our notion.by tife addition of »' 

; rmw^atgibuite. ^ 
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LOCKE AND KANT 


ILIt. was pointed out ifi a former work 1 that Locke had 
completely anticipated this celebrated distinction. Mr. 
Lewes 2 thinks that a glance at the Prolegomena (p. 24) would 
have shown any one that Kant fully recognised Locke's 
priority. We do not know what a glance at the passage might 
have done, but a careful perusal of it has convinced us that 
Kant (who was not ‘fully Mive to Locke's priority') did not 
know th b really decisive passage. It is not that cited by 
Mr. Lewes (Locke, Essay iv. 8, 8) and Kant (iv. 3, 9), but 
• that cited by Dr. .Webb in the first chapter of the 4th book 
of the Essay > where Locke enumerates the four kinds of 
agreement and disagreement between our ideas : (1) Identity 
and diversity, viz. ‘blue is not yellow;' (2) Relation, viz. 
‘the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right;' (3) 
Go-existence : ‘ gold is soluble in aqua regia (4) Real 
existence, viz. ‘ God is.' Herp are Kant's analytical, his 
synthetical a priori, and synthetical a posteriori judgments 
accurately distinguished, .and his very examples almost 
anticipated ; and in the fourth the distinctness of existential 
judgments is asserted, which, as we shall see, Kant proved 
to be synthetical, but subjectively so, by the addition, not of 
an attribute, but of a relatlpn to ourselves, and therefore he 
also distinguished them from other synthetical judgments. 
It may be noted, however, that Locke nowhere gives an ex- 
ample of a proposition which would correspond to Kant’s 
synthetical a priori in Physic, e.g> every event has a cause. 
That a proposition such as this might be synthetical and yet 
a priori was perhaps Kant's greatest discovery. 3 

1 Tisch'er^'/.C^w; p. 28, note. 2 ' Op. at \ vol. ii. p. 475, note. 

3 Indeed, though the distinction between analytical and synthetical 
may have occurred t% Locke, lie does not consistently uphold it — e.g> 
in*iv. 3, 18, when discussing the possibility of an a priori science of 
ethics, the propositions that he suggests as its basis are only analytical — 
Cl , Essay i. 2, 9-20, and iv, 8, 13, oh this subject. * 




DESCARTES AND KANT 


I agreeVith Kant that mere kints are not anticipations, 
and do not, therefore* claim any exaggerated importance for 
a curious passage in Descartes’s 1 4 th Regie pour la direction 
de T esprit, though ia it he lays down the Kantian distinction 
of analytical and synthetical as plainly as it can well be ex- 
pressed, and shows how previous philosophers had confused 
these judgments, and consequently fallen into errors. Here 
is the passage : — * 

‘Passons maintenant h ces paroles: un corps a de 
Vetendue ; bienque nous comprenions que dans cette phrase 
ktcndue signifie autre chose que corps, cependant nous ne 
formons pas dans notre imagination deux idees distinctes, 
Pune d’un corps et Pautre de Petendue, rnais une seule, celle 
d’un corps qui a de Petendue. An fond e’esfc comrne si je 
disais: un corps a de Petendue; ou plutot ce qui a de Vetendue 
a de Vetendue; cela est particular a tout etre qui 11’existe que 
dans un autre et qui ne peut etre compris sans un sujet y il en 
est autrement pour les etres qui se distinguent reellement 
des siijets. Si je dis, par exemple, Pierre a des richesses, 
Pidee de Pierre est entierement differente de celle de 
richesses; de meme si je dis : Paul est riche, je m ’imagine 
tout autre chose que si je disais, le riche est riche. Faute 
d’apercevoir cette difference, la plupart pensent h tort que 
Petendue contient quelque chose de distinct de ce qui a 
de Petendue, comme les richesses de Paul sont autre chose 
que Paul/ Descartes, however, in trying to evolve the 
existence of God out of our idea of Him, asserts, at least in 
this particular case, that existential judgments are analytical 
The truth is, though other philosophers may have hinted at 
the distinction, Kant was the first to grasp it thoroughly. It 
is also approached by Plume, Essays, vol.^i. p. r 65 ‘That 
the square of the hypotenuse - is 'equal to the -squaws of the other 
two sides, cannot be known, let the terms be ever so exactly 
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defined, without a train <$f reasoning and inqifiry. But to 
cofA*nce us of this proposition, that Cohere there is no pro- 
perty there is no injustice , it is only necessary to define the 
terms and explain injustice to be a viojgtion of property.’ 
But to return. 

All, analytical judgments depend upon the: Laws of 
Identity and Contradiction . 1 You cannot deny to ll con- 
cept any of its parts, without* at once contradicting your own 
act of conception. All analytical judgments are also a priori^ 
however empirical the concept concerned may be, for they 
require no additional experience, but a mere dissection of 
given notions.* But here a priori is used in the popular 
sense explained above. Synthetical judgments must of 
course conform to the logical law of Contradiction also, but 
still they can never be obtained from it alone, and require 
some distinct principle in addition. What can this prin- 
ciple be? 

Sll j£$ipix^L judgments, are,, synthetical For it were 
idle to apply to experience for any information that could 
be obtained by analysis of our concepts. But if these 
judgments join new elements to our previous concepts, what 
guarantee have we that these elements ought to be so joined? 
We must "Biow that the predicate belongs ..to the subject, or 
we have no cognition. Kant has replied to this difficulty 
very fully, especially in his First Edition. Let us first take 
the case of a posteriori judgments, such as ‘ all bodies are 
heavy.’ How do we know this ? From experience. The 
concepts body and heavy are distinct from each other, and 
can only be brought into connection by comparing them 
both with some third thing (x, as Kant calls it) with which 
they will both agrge. For all synthetical a posteriori judg- 
ments this x is our past experience. £ Both concepts (al- 
1 Cf. Praleg. p.17. 
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though the one is not contained *in the other) still belong 
to one another (though only contingently) as parts of the 
whole experience, which is itself a synthetic combination of 
intuitions .’ 1 ** 

A more difficult problem remains. All synthetical judg- 
ments are not a posteriori , for many of them are universal 
and necessary. If they be synthetical, and also a priori \ 
what is the x, which affords us the real synthesis ? 2 When 
we assert of an effect, that it must have some cause, this 
never could be obtained from the analysis of the concept of 
effect; where then did we find the combination a priori of 
effect and cause ? for as this judgment is absolutely univer- 
sal and necessary, we could not as before have recourse to 
our complete experience, of whicjji it is indeed one of the 
very conditions. The answer to this question was one of 
Kant’s greatest discoveries. But he made it first in the 
field of Mathematic. 

1 The question whether propositions can ever pass from the class of 
synthetical to that of analytical has been much debated. The truth 
seems to be this : a judgment must be one or the other ; either the pre- 
dicate is thought in t he subject, or it is thought out of it: there is no 
alternative. At the same time, a proposition (i.e. a judgment expressed 
in words) may be analytical for one man, and synthetical for another ; 
but then it does not represent the same judgment for both individuals, 
for they are using terms in different senses. And even for the same in- 
dividual a proposition may at one time be synthetical, and at a later 
period, when larger experience has added to his concepts, analytical. 
For omniscience all true propositions are analytical, but for a finite in- 
telligence the distinction is fundamental. Cf. Monck, Logic, pp. 122 
sqii; for a discussion of this question. 

' 2 Kant’s answer to this question is, we shall see, briefly this ; In a 
priori synthetical judgments in Mathematic, the jr is the a priori in - 

; tuition in those in Physic it is the possibility of experience ; in Meta- 

5 physic such judgments are impossible, for no a can be found. 

r 
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SYNTHETICAL JUDGMENTS AS#PRINCIPLES 


§*5* All theoretical Sciences contain Synthetical Judgments 
a priori as Principles 


i. While Philosophy 1 is satisfied with discursive judg- 
ments about concepts, Mathematic insists on proving each 
step by intuition , and this observation gives us the^clue to 

its first condition. This condition must be intuition, and it 

• . 

must be a prioii. For though mathematical, like all other 
true judgments, must conform to the Law of Contradiction, 
such mere analysis does not explain their real nature. 
Consider the judgment 7+5 = 12. All previous philo- 
sophers considered this a mere analytical inference. But 
Kant denies that the concepts of 7, of 5, and of their 
addition, actually contains 2 as a necessary element. ‘ We 
must go beyond these concepts, and obtain the assistance 
of the intuition corresponding to either of them — suppose 
the fingers of a hand, or five points in a space— and add 
the units of the five given by intuition successively to the 
concept of 7P 2 When this operation is completed, and 
then only, do we see the result to be 12. All such arith- 
metical judgments are therefore synthetical, as may be 
easily proved by considering the addition of large numbers. 
We there find that no analysis of our concepts will give us 
the required result. 3 Geometrical judgments are equally 


1 Cf. Proleg p. 36. 

2 The reader will observe that Kant proposes to add the intuition of 
5 to the concept of 7, the very expression repeated verbatim in the Pro- 
legomena. He appears to mean that the 7 is a made up group, whereas 
the 5 units are added seriatim. 

3 It is cumous to find, in a book published in 1SS6, a reiteration of 
the opinion that mathematical judgments are analytical ; and yet Pro- 
fessor Knight in his Mime falls into this blunder (p. 164), arid remarks 
that the difference between mathematical judgments and the law of 
causality is practically that the first are analytical, the second synthe- 
tical. This, he says, ‘ leads straight to Kant’s reply to? Hume U As to 
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synthetical. If I say that a right line is the shortest, .pos- 
sible between two points, I cannot elicit anything about its 
shortness, which is quantity, from the mere concept of its 

straightness, which is quality?- 

(There are indeed , 2 Kant parenthetically observes, m 
aeomet'-y and also in arithmetic analytical judgments de- 
pending on the Law of Contradiction, such as a = a and 
a + b> a, but neither are these the principles on which t le 
demonstration is based, nor would they be admissible m 
mathematics were they not capable of being expressed m 
intuition.) What misleads us about the synthetical judg- 
ments of mathematic, and makes us regard them as analy- 
tical, is an ambiguity of expression. To have a synthetical 
a priori judgment we .must necessarily join the predicate 
| in thought to the subject, the given concept. But the 
) question is not, what we must join in thought to the given 
| concept, but what we actually think in it, though only 
I obscurely ; and then it becomes manifest,, that the predicate 
| i n synthetical a priori judgments pertains to the concept, 
| necessarily indeed, yet not as thought in the concept itself, 
| but by virtue of an intuition, which must be added to it . 8 

the nature of the judgment, 7 + 5 = «> which Kant regards as synthetical, 
the curious reader may find a long controversy in Mmd,y ol. wn.-Mr. 
Sidgwick, in opposition to Mr. Monck, upholding the opinion of beber- 
vveg, that such a judgment may be regarded as analytical if we go back 
to the definitions of 7, 5, &c. 

i In the Prolegomena Kant adds a still clearer example. All the proofs 
of equal triangles resolve themselves ultimately into super-position, which 
is no logical analysis, but a direct appeal to intuition, 

s Professor Max Muller, in his Translation, puts this sentence in a 
parenthesis, and remarks (Preface, p. Ivin.) that Dr. Vcihinger first 
gave this explanation of the passage. But that these words are 
parenthetical was pointed out long ago by Mr. Monck, and they were 
placed in brackets in the first edition of this book. 

s The ambiguity is in the words, ‘ we must join the predicate to the 
subject A This, m. synthetical judgments, says Kant, does not mean 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF METAPHVSIC 

2. Physical science* contains a priori synthetical judg- 
ments as its principles, The examples which Kant gives 
are not the principle of causality [as Kuno Fischer alleges], 1 
but the assertions that the quantity of •matter in nature is 
constant, and that action and reaction are always equal . 
Permanence is not part of our concept of matter ; Reaction 
is not so either, and so these propositions are synthetical. 

3. Metaphysic, whether we grant its scientific value or 
not, at all events pretends to occupy itself not about analys- 
ing concepts, but about extending our a priori knowledge, 
and it employs such a priori synthetical principles as our 
experience cannot even grasp. We can take as an example, 
the world must have had a beginning . Metaphysic then 
aims, at all events, at consisting of nothing but synthetical 
a priori judgments. [When Kuno Fischer gives as an 
example judgments asserting existence, he forgets that the 
synthetical nature of such judgments is only established in 
the latter part of the Kritik by a long and difficult discussion, 
and could therefore not be here quoted as a commonly re- 
ceived truth.] 

§ 6. The general Problem of the Pure Reason. — It is 
very useful to comprehend a number of investigations 
under a single formula. Both the proof and the refutation 
are thereby simplified. A single question expresses the 
problem of the ]3Urgt, reason, how are synthetical a priori 
judgments possible ? By the solution of this problem or 
the proof that such judgments are not possible, Meta- 
physic must stand or fall. David Hume, of all previous 
philosophers, approached nearest to this problem, but 

that the predicate is a part of the subject, but that it must be necessarily 
added to it. » 

’^ ^' Xleberweg goes wrong in giving the Law of Causality as an ex- 
ample of a synthetical a priori judgment in Metaphysic {Hist, of Phil. 
vol. ii. p. 156). ; * ' 
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did not. state it to himself either distinctly or universally 
enough. He confined his attention to the Principfe'of 
Causality , 1 2 and exploded Metaphysic as in truth borrowed 
from experience, though decked out with an apparent 
necessity engendered by habit A larger consideration of 
the question would have shown him that his conclusion, 
viz. that no synthetical proposition could be a priori- 
disproved the possibility of Mathematic, a result at which 
his good sense must have revolted . 3 * Kant tells us, in his 
Prolegomena , that this scepticism of Hume was the exciting 
cause that prompted his first critical doubt. 

Thk . solution of the above problem explains the possi- 
^lKscien/fes whip h * contain a theoretical cognition 
a prwrf and/ therefore^ answers the questions ; 

afief how is pure Physic possible l 
tual existence proves. As 
to Metapfiysic , its want of success excites reasonable doubts 
as to its possibility. Yet as a fact in human nature, a 
certain . spontaneous Metaphysic cannot be denied. The 
reason is irresistibly impelled to discuss those questions 
which transcend the bounds of experience, and in this 
sense there has been since the dawn of speculation, and 
there will ever be, Metaphysic. The question therefore 

1 Kant did not know Hume’s 7 realise, in which substance is dis- 
cussed at length, or he would not have said this. His knowledge of 
Hume was confined to the Enquiry 7 

2 But, of course, as Mr. Stirling points out ( Text j?eob s p . 359), the 

notion oi a priori in .'.this reference never occurred to Hume. 

8 Kant says that Hume regarded the propositions of mathematics as 
analytical {Prolog, p. 28 ; Theory of Ethics, Abbott’s Translation, p. 

142). This, however, is not so certain. The passage Kant seems to 
have had in his mind is at p, 22, vol. ii. of the Jtfsays, viz. ^Mathe- 
matical propositions are discoverable l>y the mere operation of thought,* 
without dependence on what is anywhere existent in the universe. 5 
(See p, 34, supra.) „ 
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remains: How can this impulse he explaiifed from the 
nature of the reason, or how is spontaneous metaphysic 
possible ? 

But as it has confessedly led to perpetual contradictions, 
we must insist upon the further and last issue: how is 
Metaphysic as a science possible l 1 These are the strictly 
scientific, and closely defined limits of the Kritik, which is 
concerned, not with objects, but with reason itself, and its 
problems. All previous dogmatic attempts at Metaphysic 
may/Be /Completely ignored, as either affoTchfag a mere 
concepts, ^Xvhich though useful is pot ^Metaphysic, 
oind /dpnsisting ytiy assumptions since 

the they 

originated. « /p 

§7. The general Conception and Subdivisions of a special 
Science, called Kritik of the Pure Reason . — -The reason is 
,the..iaculty which gives , us the principles; of. a prion know- 
ledge. An organon of the pure reason would then be a 
. summary [Inbegriff) of these principles, and its detailed 
application would be the system of the pure reason. The } 
present work is a mere preliminary (or propcedeutic 2 ) to this 
system, of negative use, and devoted to clearing and puri- 
fying our reason from errors on the subject, by means of 
searching criticism. 

e I call all knowledge transcendental which is not directly ; 
concerned with objects, but with the. way in which we cog- j 
nise them, so far as it is possible to do so a priori! A j 
system of such knowledge is properly called transcendental \ 
philosophy . Y et even this exceeds our design, as it should 
contain a*complete account of our analytical, as well as our 
synthetical knowiedge; whereas we shall only carry our 
analysis as far as is absolutely necessary to the understand- 
3 Considered in the Methodology. - vpoTraidcvnKi. 
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ing of the principles of the a ftrioH synthesis. This work 
is then merely a transcendental criticism, or Kriiik of the 
Pure Reason . The main point in subdividing such a science 
is to admit no concepts that have the smallest empirical 
element. Thus the principles of morality, though they are 
by no means based on pleasure and pain, or on desires and 
inclinations, all of which are empirical in origin, yet imply 
them necessarily either as obstacles to duty, or incitements 
to action. They must therefore be excluded. 

Our science must of course contain first Stoiclieiology? 
and next Methodology . Each of these will be subdivided 
according to principles explained in the sequel. One point 
must here be mentioned: that there are two stems or trunks 
of human knowledge which perhap? spring from a common, 
but to us unknown, root, and these are Sensibility 'and 
Understanding ; through the former of which objects are 
given to 11s, through the latter they are thought. So far as the 
sensibility may contain a priori representations that are the 
conditions of objects being given to us, so far does it enter 
into transcendental philosophy. And as objects must be 
given to us, before they can be thought, this transcendental 
doctrine of Sensibility, or Aesthetic, must be our first con- 
sideration. 

iff Concluding Reflections on the Introduction 

§ 8. The History of Kan fs Discoveries, and his peculiar 
Method of Proof — Kuno Fischer has given, in his Com- 
mentary on the Kriiik? a very interesting sketch of the 
chronological development in Kant's -earlier writings.- This 
sketch is particularly valuable, because i£ shows that the 

1 Or Doctrine of Elements, crroixu a. 

2 Pp. 28*33. Of. also Kant’s Proteg. (Introduction.) 
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II • KANINS PRELIMINARY f STEPS g 

crjtjpal philosophy was Vot.- adopted by Kant till he had 
actually supported some of the most popular solutions 
adopted in the present day. They were tried by him, and 
found wanting. As early as the year 1762, Kant declared 
that all logical judgments were analytical and a priori 
The following year he contrasted with them the connection 
of cause and effect, whjph he declared to be synthetical. 
He had then discovered that real cognitive judgments, as 
opposed to logical, were synthetical. But a few years after- 
wards he declared with Hume, that the concept of cause 
was obtained empirically. He did not yet perceive how 
synthetical judgments could be a priori. This is in fact 
the attitude of Mr. Mill, and his school, who explain the 
apparent necessity of judgments by association. It cannot 
be said therefore of Kant, as has been said of Sir William 
Hamilton and of Dean Mansel, that he * ignored * insepar- 
able association, and did not give that theory his serious 
consideration. 

But a deeper reflection on mathematical judgments 
•altered his views. Surely these cannot be empirical, and 
yet they most certainly give us real knowledge. As early 
as 1764, Kant saw that they depended upon intuition, 
and he declared space to be that intuition. But still he 
ascribed to it 6 a reality proper to itself/ which lay at the 
basis of all matter. This was the view of Hamilton and 
his school. But if space were thus given from without * 
how could its judgments be anything but empirical, and 
hence how could they be universal and necessary ? If they 
are such, space must be an intuition not given with objects 
from without, but a priori. This step he made between 
1 7 6 8 and 1 7 7 df 

By maintaining the a priori and yet synthetical character 
of mathematical judgments Kant parted company with 
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Hume, and entered upon his critical path. It was obvjous 
when the existence of such judgments was ascertained in 
one science, that the same problem must be solved in other 
sciences. How about. Metaphysic ? If it means the 
science of things in themselves, all judgments whatever 
about such things are rendered impossible by our late dis- 
covery. % For if space and time are necessarily imposed by 
the mind upon all the objects it can know, how can things 
apart From these conditions ever be brought before the 
mind ? How can we speak of things as they are in them- 
selves, when we only know them under these ^ill-important 
modifications ? 

There is only one other sense in which a metaphysic of 
things is possible — in the sense of phenomena. Is there 
any universal and necessary knowledge of phenomena pos- 
sible ? Is there such a thing as a priori Physic ? This 
was the last and by far the most subtle of all Kant’s dis- 
coveries. He would not publish his Kritik , or consider his 
system complete, till he had ascertained that as we iniuite 
phenomena under a priori conditions, so we also fhinltl ihd 
connect them under a priori conditions. As the a priori 
conditions, of intuition give us synthetical a-priori judgments 
in Mathematic, so the a priori conditions of thought give us 
similar judgments in Physic. But we only mean thought 
about phenomena— thought applied to experience. The cog- 
nition of the things of sense need not itself be sensuous cognition} 
Ten years of thought brought him to this conclusion. The 
critical philosophy therefore, like most great discoveries, was 

1 See ' Kritik > "p. 238. There is a curious analogy in Qpscarl.es ’s 
great discovery— the application of mathematics to nature, which con- 
sisted of two steps : first, the solution of figure-proems by algebraic 
symbols ; secondly, the principle that all nature is reducible to figures, 
i.e, modes of extension. Cf. * Descartes ’ in Blackwoods Philosophical 
Series, * 
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not the offspring of a happy guess, or a suddefi inspiration, 
biU # the slow and gradual result of a Ibng life of labour. 

We are left in no darkness as to all these points. Not 
only the chronological sequence of Kbit’s works but the 
general account of his discoveries given in the second Pre- 
face, and in his Prolegomena , are explicit. In this latter 
work, published for the use of teachers in expounding the 
Critical Philosophy, he* gives the analytical or regressive 
view of the system synthetically constructed in the Kritik. 
We have endeavoured to combine both in the preceding 
Commentary. One point, however, deserves special atten- 
tion, before we enter upon our task. The nature of Kant's 
demonstration throughout the Kritik may appear' at first 
sight illogical, inasmuch^as he argues from the position of 
the consequent to the position of the antecedent, and this 
he calls his transcendental proof 1 (p, 478). But this argu- 
ment is only illogical on account of the plurality of causes. 
Given a cause, its effect will follow'; but given the effect, 
we cannot infer the particular cause, except we are certain 
that no other cause could have produced the effect. We 
may safely argue from the effect to its only possible cause. 
&nd such is Kant’s investigation, which infers •ffomjfe^pt 
of cognition the only possible conditions under which it 
could exist. When these conditions are established, they 
show not the existence of the fact, by which they were 
themselves proved, but its le gitimac y. Thus the legitimacy 
of Mathematic and Physic, and the illegitimacy of Meta- 
physic, as a science of things per se, are demonstrated from 
the conditions they involve. It may be objected that if 
Metaphy«ic be a fact, its conditions must be as real as those 
of any other science : how then can it be rej ected ? In 
answer it may be observed, firstly, that the conditions of 

1 Cf, Kuno Fischer, pp. 24-2S. m 
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Metaphysic *e absolutely inconsistent with those of mathe- 
matic. This raises a 'strong presumption against the lftore 
doubtful science. Secondly, if it be found that from tie 
conditions of Mathematic and Physic the possibility of an 
illusory science of Metaphysic can be explained, whereas 
from those of Metaphysic the very existence of Mathematic 
PIfysic can be shown impossible — in such a sense, we 
cannot hesitate as to our decision! The Aesthetic shows 
the legitimacy of Mathematic, the Analytic that of Physic; 
the Dialectic proves the illegitimacy, as well as the apparent 
existence of Metaphysic. These are the main divisions of 
| the Kritik. 



CHAPTER III 

THE TRANSCENDENTAL' AESTHETIC 

§ i. [. Definitions .] — The .i mm ediate. knowledge we have of 
objects is J^tuition. This only occurs if an object is given 
us — that is to say, if it j^oduces an affection or modification 
of our minds. The faculty of obtaining representations 
through this affection produced by objects, is sensibility, 
Kant notices that this so-called faculty is properly a recep- 
tivity , as opposed to the spontaneity of thought Sensibility 
alone gives us intuitions : when these are thought by the 
understanding, we obtain concepts . All thinking must 
refer either mediately or immediately to sensibility. In no 
other way can an object be given us. The effect of an 
object on our sensibility, so far as we are affected by it, is 
sensation. So far as an intuition is of this sort, it is empirical . 
i The undetermined object of an empirical intuition is called 
an appearance, or phenomenon/ The element in it that 
corresponds to sensation is the matter; the element that 
renders its variety reducible to fixed relations is the form 
of the phenomenon. The form differs completely from 
the mattSr in this, that while the matter is given a posteriorly 
the form exists c^priori, as it were, ready in the mind, and 
can therefore be considered quite separately . 1 Representa- 

1 Kant says expressly p. 9§, note) that •there are elements 
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not given by sensibility included in his Aesthetic, so difficult is it to 
separate in treatment what is one in nature. But many of his critics 
have assumed, in direct opposition to this statement, that Kant made a 
sharp separation between the two faculties in their actual use, and have 
proceeded to charge him with want of psychological insight. Cf. also 
Kritik) p. 84, note. 

1 It is very misleading to find Mr. Stirling telling us (p. 352, he. at.) 
that Anschauung by itself means pure intuiihn. # Surely Kant's lan- 
guage is plain enough ; and Mr. Stirling himself admits on p. 35S that 
Anschauung is also used of empirical intuition. 

3 - Cf, Kriiikt p.^44. 


tions are therefore pure, in the transcendental sense, if 
nothing belonging to # sensation is to be found in them, 
and the pure form of intuition, that reduces the variety 
of phenomena to-order,- is in the mind, and may be 
called pure intuition } Abstract from a body what the 
understanding thinks about it, such as substance, force, 
and divisibility ; abstract also what belongs to sensation, 
such as incompressibility, hardness, colour, etc., and there 
still remain extension and figure. These belong to the 
pure a priori intuition which exists in the mind, even 
without an actual object of sense, as a mere form of 
sensibility. The science of all a priori principles of 
sensibility may be called transcendental aesthetic, using this 
word not in the sense of the. philosophy of taste, but in 
the Greek sense of cdcrfo/crts, as opposed to vorj<rt$. Our 
investigation shows that there are two such forms, space 
and time, which we proceed to consider. 

§§ 2 and 4. Metaphysical Exposition of Space and Time.— 
Although Kant considers the two forms separately, w r e may 
combine them, so far as the same observations apply strictly 
to both. This is the case with the, ^ 
defined by Kant, as/ containing the description of a notion, 
as given a priori. ’ 

By means of our external sense, -which- is a property of 
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our minds, we represent objects as- without us* and their 
form ^ind relations are determined intvhat we call Space. 
The internal sense, by means of which the mind intuites itself 
or its own internal states, gives us indosd no intuition of 
the soul itself, as an object, but has nevertheless a form, viz. 
Time, without which no such internal experience is possible. 
What then are Space and Time? ? Are they actual beings ? 
[This is the popular belief.] J Or are” tKey mere relations, 
that belong however to . whether we 

iiifuite them or not? [This was the view of many previous 
phTbsopHers, e.g. Leibnitz and Wolf.] \ Or do they belong 
merely to the ^ subjective /^ature^pf.our _mind,.as forms of its 
intuition, through which alone they can be added to things ? 

TICant does not consider the possibility of their coming 
under more than one of these three heads. For in the first 
place, if any one of these suppositions satisfies all the 
phenomena, the philosophical law of Parcimony forbids us 
to assume ail additional one without any reason at alL 
S econ dly, if the subjective origin of space and time be 
established, it is specially absurd to assume that the peculiar 
element added to objects by the mind, which constitutes in 
fact the essential difference between the phenomenon and 
the thing per se~~~ that this element is added by the mind to 
objects which have it already in themselves. Recent contro- 
versies will make it necessary to revert to this subject, when 
we have considered Kant’s express utterances on the point. 

(1) Space and time are not empirical concepts, deduced 
from our experience. For we cannot refer our sensations to 
anything without us (that is, in space), nor can we assert 
them to be simultaneous or successive, unless the representa- 
tions of space and # time were already in the mind. 

(2) Space and time are necessary a priori representations, 
lying at the basis of external and interned intuitions respect- 
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ively. It zS impossible to conceive either of them annihi- 
lated, though we ctfii easily conceive all objects in-^them 
removed. They are therefore the necessary conditions of 
this very possibility of phenomena. 1 

(3) Space and time are not general concepts of the 
relations of things, but pure intuitions. For there is but 
one space and one time, of which all separate spaces and 
times are parts. 2 And these parts are not considered as 
constituent elements, composing space and time, and there- 
fore prior to them, but rather as limitations of space and 
time, and existing in them. Hence an a priori intuition 
lies at the base of all our notions of space and time. 

(4) Space and time are represented as unlimited quan- 
tities. 3 [And the infinite parts*, which they contain are 
neither constituent elements chemically fused to produce 
them, nor logical parts contained under them.] Every 
concept indeed is represented as comprising a possibly 

1 (l) shows that Space and Time are a priori and not empirical, i t e. 
not products of special sense \ (2)- shows that they are not only a priori , 
but that they are the necessary conditions of all intuitions. 

2 Cf. note, Kritik , p. 98 and p. 274. We now go on to show that 
they are intuitions, not concepts, from the peculiar nature of their unity 
in {3), of their infinity iii (4 } ; they being integral not universal wholes. 

2 Kant says of space that it is represented as an infinite given quantity, 
a statement justly attacked by his German critics (especially Montgomery), 
who deny that on his own principles infinity can be given to sense, or 
indeed given at all (cf. Kritik , p. 270). Possibly he meant to say 
unlimited) for he is far more cautious .in. the parallel remark on time, 
where he says the ‘ infinity of time means but this, that all definite 
quantities of time are only possible by limiting the single (total) time 
lying at their basis 5 (cf. also Kritik, , pp, 257, 262). Hence time is ori- 
ginally given as unlimited. A knowledge of the absence of limits may 
be given, though positive infinity cannot. Kant’s opponents should 
have given him the benefit of this reasonable explanation. Even as to 
space, he spoke of its infinity, in the first Edition, as the absence of 
bounds in the extension of intuition {die Grenzenhsigkeit im For tgangc 
der A nschannng . 
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infinite number of individuals under itself, but it cannot be 
concaved as containing them within itself. The parts of 
space and time are in infinite space and time, not contained 
under our concepts of them. Our original representation 
of space and time is therefore not concept, but intuition. 
[Kant had added, in his first Edition, that no genera^ con- 
cept of relations (in space) could of itself imply the endless- 
ness of these relations, as our notion of space certainly 
does.] 

§§ 3 and 5. Ti'a?iscendental Exposition of Space and 
Time. * — Kant defines this to be 4 the explanation of a 
concept as a principle from which the possibility of other’; 
synthetical d priori cognitions can be understood/ It is 
necessary to show (a) tl*at such cognitions actually flow's 
from the given concept ; (t?) that these cognitions are only;’ 
possible by presupposing this particular explanation of the | 
concept. 

Geometry is a science that determines the properties of 
space synthetically, and yet a priori. What then must our 
representation of space he, to produce such cognitions ? It 
must obviously be intuitive, for from mere concepts we can- 
not obtain synthetical propositions ; and also a priori^ for 
these propositions are apodeictic, and carry with them 
necessity, such as the statement that space has but three 
dimensions. 1 So also there are axioms concerning the 
relation of time equally demonstrable and necessary : e,g. 
Time has but one dimension, different times cannot be 
simultaneous (as different spaces are), but successive. So 
also the concept of Change, and with it of Motion (change 

1 Briefly / the propositions in geometry aje synthetical — • therefore 
^space is an initutimt ; they are necessary — therefore space is a priori 
Mr. Watson puts the argument thus;: { As specifications of the forme of 
intuition mathematical judgments are a priori , and as specifications of 
those forms they are synthetical ’ {Kant and his English Critics i p. 41.) 
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of place) are only possible through our notion offline^ anti 
°h,£ his latter only as an a priori intuition, for no »» 
cen° could possibly nralre us unde, aland the poss.bd.ty of 
ZS, which ivin fact, the cub, nation „ eon rad.cw 

nredicates-the existence and non-existence of the same 
lh{ n o- in the same place. It is only m time— that is to say 
successively— that this is possible. All the synthetical pro- 
positions, therefore, derived from our idea of motion m 
general (and they are no. a few) are wholly dependent on 

° UI « d Thf expositors of Kant 1 have uniformly derived the 
science of Arithmetic from the intuition of Time— a deri- 
vation. so important, if true, that he could hot possibly 
have omitted to mention it If Arithmetic be based on 

Time, it would be natural to make use of the propositions 

of Arithmetic to prove that Time is an intuition, in the 
Transcendental Exposition. But although in his Prole* 
iromena , 2 he has (perhaps in deference to his critics, anc 
seduced by his passion for symmetry) conceded en passant, 
that this view is possible, he has left us in no doubt, from 
several passages in his Kritik, that the units of the science 
of arithmetic, being essentially simultaneous, and not 
successive units, are given us primarily m space, and not 
in time. The original intuition of 5, for example, is not a 
g r0U p of five successive thoughts or intuitions, but the 
immediate perception, through sight, and perhaps through 
touch also, of five simultaneous, adjacent units. The 
fact that we can, if we choose, apprehend them successively 
in five separate acts of attention, makes us apply arithmet- 
ical laws to sensations in time also; but we tto not see 
how a summation, or subsumption of several units under a 
i 77 a- IC Fischer. Dean Hansel, Sir Win. Hamilton, I; ebenveg. 

, 2 p >r 

and many others. 
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highej number, regarded ®is a unit itself — how this would 
ever have been accomplished, were we not aware intuitively 
of the simultaneous presence of the units within a small 
definite portion of space. There is no otsher practical way 
of teaching arithmetic to a child or savage, than by appeal- 
ing to space intuitions. Let us add that the subdivision 
of units into fractions is equally unattainable, originally, 
through intuition of time, but is easily obtained through 
space, where all the units assumed are intuitively divisible. 

It has been pointed out in another work 1 how the opinion 
appears to have arisen. Our only way of exemplifying 
quantity in time is by the act of adding (mentally) units to 

1 Cf. Fischer’s Commentary on Kants ICritik , p. 95, note. Dr. Tarle- 
ton has an able paper in Hermathcna No. I., in which he develops a 
positive theory of the growth of arithmetic from subdivisions of Time. 

As he observes, we can conceive a mind ignorant of space distinguishing 
units and their addition by the striking of a clock. And if any given 
number of strokes were gathered, he thinks, by means of some longer 
division of time under a larger unity, an acute reasoner might even 
under such conditions construct an arithmetic. This is, we believe, the 
only attempt yet made ‘to meet the difficulty in a full and scientific 
manner. We are not disposed to deny the possibility of arithmetic being 
so obtained in the absence of spatial data, as, for instance, in blindness 
or perpetual darkness > but we are certain that, as a matter of fact, 
ordinary human beings do not learn it so, and that Kant felt this, 
and intended to derive our ordinary notions of number from space, 
though he admitted the other. The apprehension of units may no 
doubt be successive, and so involve time, but we deny that in the early 
counting of small numbers, which the eye caii take in simultaneously, 
this succession is a conscious element, and except it be explicitly present 
in consciousness, it has of course 110 claim to be regarded as the basis 
of arithmetic. We must add that Dr. Tarleton has supplied solutions to 
some of the difficulties which have been raised, but surely his derivations 
are too subtle for ordinary use. In any case it is doubtful whether 
similar representations # repeated in time would have given the same 
notion of different units, which we derive from co-ordinated units in 
space. The units in time may be the same thing reproduced ; this 

cannot be the case with separate units in space. 
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one another, in other words by fiumber. But this ^chema 
of quantity, which will be discussed in its proper place, is 
expressly contrasted by Kant 1 with any repr esentat i on 'which 
can be reduced to *nn image. The derivation of arithmetic 
from the intuition of space has never yet, so far as we know, 
been^ refuted, and though not definitely stated hitherto, 
was distinctly implied as far bacl$ as Descartes. 2 

§6. Deductions from the preceding Notions. — (a and b) 
Neither time nor space represents any properties of things 
in themselves, nor do they express any relations of such 
things to one another which still exist, if we abstract from 
things the subjective conditions of intuition. For in no 
case can properties, absolute or relative, be intuited a 
priori , prior to the existence of tKe things which they deter- 
mine. To assert then the absolute reality of space and 
time is to assert that we know a. priori the properties or 
relations of things which we do not know. Such an asser- 
tion has no meaning whatever, unless we assume that 
space and time belong to the conditions imposed on the 
mind, and are, therefore, logically prior to the cognition of 
objects. 3 Upon this supposition the necessary and universal 
judgments obtained from the intuitions of space and time 
follow as a matter of course. Also our external image of 
time is an endless right line, which expresses all its relations 
in an intuition, and, therefore, proves it to be such. 

It is then only from the human point of view that we 
can speak of extended beings, or of events in time. If we 
abandon the subjective conditions, under which alone we 


1 Krilih, p. r ro. 

2 See his Rbgles four la Direction de l r fxsfri£ y xiv* and xv. . 

3 Space is nothing more than the 4 formal capacity of the subject to 

be affected by objects * ( KriUk % p. 25). Time is / the mode in which 
the mind is affected by its own activity } (p. 41), 
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can be affected by object then both space and time have 
absolutely no meaning. These forms are a necessary part 
of every intuition which we can have, because we intuite 
through them. But we may not impose the conditions 
which limit our cognition of things on things themselves. 
Space and time then include all things which appear to us ) 
but beyond this we can give neither of them any reality. 
For as they are not things, but our particular way of look- 
ing at things, it is absurd to imagine that they can belong 
to things per se as qualities. Again, as we cannot possibly 
investigate the conditions which limit the intuition of other 
beings than ourselves, we cannot say whether any of them 
are obliged to look at things as we do. We are, therefore, 
incompetent to affirm th& existence of space and time, even 
in this sense, which is the only possible sense in which they 
can be conceived beyond our own experience without 
absurdity. But when thus limited, nothing can be more 
objectively certain. There is no possible intuition which 
we can have apart from space and time. We hold, there- 
fore, as strongly as possible, their empirical reality , but 
assert their transcendental ideality , — that is, that they are 
nothing, if we omit the conditions of experience, and regard 
them as belonging to things in themselves. [We also deny 
their absolute reality > which can never be revealed to us, 
and which is in some senses absurd. 1 ] 

1 When Trendelenburg says that Kant forgot to inquire whether 
space and time might not be both subjective and objective, as a third 
possibility, he shows by his very statement of the question his ignorance 
of Kant’s system. To say, as Trendelenburg does ( Beitrdge , pp. 215 
sqi), that Kant made them purely subjective is equally false. Kant 
would never have conceded such a statement of his views. He denied 
the subjectivity in tjjte usual sense of space and time. He asserted 
them expressly, in the sense which Trendelenburg desires, to he both 
subjective and objective. He never denied their objectivity except in 
an absurd sense. ; ; * ; 
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m5 6 SPAC^E AND TIME OBJECTIVE giiap. 

Space is*the only one of our Subjective representations 
relating to what is without us which can be called objective 
a priori For synthetical a priori propositions cannot be 
deduced from any other of them, so that such sensations 
as heat, colour, and sound can claim no ideality at all, 
accurately speaking . 1 They agree, indeed, with space in 
belonging to the subjective nature of sensibility, but being 
sensations and not intuitions, they in themselves give no 
object, not to say an object a priori . 

(c) Time is the formal condition of all phenomena 
generally. Space is confined to those which are external . 2 
But all representations, whatever be their object, must be- 
long, as affections of the mind, to our inner states * and as 
these inner states are subject tor the formal condition of 
time immediately, even external phenomena are mediately 
subject to the same condition. There is therefore no part 
of our experience free from the condition of time. 

Kant cautions the reader repeatedly not to attempt to 
illustrate his transcendental doctrine of space and time by 
comparing them to the subjective affections which objects 
excite in us, and which are known as secondary qualities. 
It might be thought that as heat, colour, and taste are not 
attributes of objects, but affections excited in us, and wholly 
subjective, so space and time are also subjective affections 
added by us to objects to which they really do not belong. 

1 He means that we cannot conceive a mere sensation as having even 
an ideal existence separate from our thinking. To afford us this possi- 
bility, we must conceive objects as distinct from mere affections of the 
senses. 

2 Mr. Hodgson shows (Space and T/m, p. 116) that Kant need not 
have denied to space its universality even as a condition of internal ex- 
perience. For as external phenomena come secondarily (as thoughts) 
under the form of Time, so internal states come indirectly under space, 
being always localised within our bodies. It would appear indeed that 
Kant felt this in his Refutation of Idealism. 
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Such an illustration would mislead the student, for it is 
based on the contrast between the realty of the object, and 
the subjectivity of the affection, which may vary in different 
minds. The rose is more real than its ,i^)lour or fragrance : 

A the wine is more real than its flavour. These qualities are 
neither universal nor necessary. But space and time are 
as universal and necessary as anything in our experience 
can be ; they are as real and as objective as any part of our 
experience. To contrast them with the objects to which 
they belong, would be to lapse into the old error of regard- 
ing these objects as things per se. Concerning these latter, 
experience knows and asks nothing ; they are perfectly un- 
known correlatives of the phenomena which appear to us 
in space and time only.* These latter are in no wise sen- 
sations, produced by an affection of our sensibility, but pure 
forms of intuition, perceived by us as figures and relations. 

§ 7. Further Explanations . — It was objected almost 
unanimously, by intelligent critics of Kant’s First Edition, 
that changes were actual, as is proved by our internal ex- 
perience, even abandoning the evidence of our external 
experience. But changes being only possible in time, time 
must be actual. To this Kant replies by admitting the 
whole argument, which is perfectly true, but also perfectly 
irrelevant. Kant never denied the actuality of Time, as a 
part of our experience. But suppose that some other being 
could behold our minds with an intuition free from the 
limitations by which ours are bound, what we call changes 
;,4 r ould produce a cognition in him in which the representa- 
■ J. tion of time, and therefore of change, would form no part. 

/ In other words the empirical reality of time is asserted by 
both Kant and Aiis opponents ; but they have sought to 
infer from it absolute reality, which cannot be conceded on 
his principles. 
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^8 OBJECTIONS RETORTED 

The objectors did not press tlte same argument in the 
case of space, [because idealism had long since proved 
that the actuality of external objects was not demonstrable, 
whereas the object of the internal sense are proved actual 
by consciousness. They did not consider, that without dis- 
puting for a moment the actuality of either as representa- 
tions, T)Oth only belong to [the genus] phenomenon, which 
has always two sides : (i) in regard to which the object is 
viewed as in itself, apart from the manner of its intuition 
(in which case its nature is always problematical), and (2) 
where the form of the intuition is considered. This, though 
actually and necessarily belonging to the phenomenal object, 
must be sought in the subject 

The objection is in fact retorted with great force by 
Kant. For while this theory supports the reality of all our 
empirical cognition, those who hold the absolute reality of 
space and time are at variance with the principles of experi- 
ence. They must either regard space and time as subsist- 
ing independently of things (the prevalent theory of mathe- 
matical physicists), and so assume two eternal and infinite 
self-subsisting nonentities [Undinge] 1 which exist merely for 
the purpose of containing all that is actual ; or they must re- 
gard them, with some metaphysical philosophers, as relations 
of phenomena, abstracted from experience, and confused in 
the process. In this latter case they must deny the validity, 
or at least the apodeictic certainty of the mathematical a 
priori deductions which concern actual things in space, for 
such certainty cannot be obtained a posteriori ; and space 
and time are, on this hypothesis, the creatures of the im- 
agination, abstracted from experience, generalising its rela- 
tions, but for that very reason depending /or application on 

I They areT/^V^twthat. is, unlike sensations, they are not referred 
to objects other tjian themselves.— Stirling, loc. dt. p. 377. 
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the restrictions which Mature has imposed. * The former 
school save their mathematical concisions, but create for 
themselves endless difficulties when they leave this (pheno- 
menal) field . The latter have the advantage of not being 
hampered by space and time, when they desire to consider 
objects not as phenomena, but in relation to thought ; they 
cannot, however, explain the possibility of a priori mathe- 
matical cognitions, or bring the laws of experience into 
necessary harmony with them. Kant’s theory solves all 
these difficulties. 

Finally, the transcendental Aesthetic cannot contain more 
than these two elements, space and time. For every other 
notion pertaining to our sensibility, even that of motion, which 
combines them both, ^presupposes something empirical. 
Space itself does not move, but something {empirically given) in 
space. Time changes not, but something perceived in time. 1 

IT This remark refutes the attempts which have been 
made to construct an a priori Mechanic on the presenta- 
tion of Force. 2 We cannot perceive or intuite dynamical 
force, without motion, and for this empirical data are re- 
quired, which will destroy the a priori purity of the deduc- 
tions from such intuition. When the late Dean Mansel in 
another work (his well-known Bampton Lectures) endeavours 
to deduce moral laws from the datum of Personality, he is 
guilty (we conceive) of a different error, for the notion of 
Personality, though a priori \ is not an intuition at all, but, 
as will be seen in the latter part of this Commentary, a 
logical supposition of thought, giving us no definite know- 
ledge or basis for further deductions such as are found in 
pure Mathematic. 

§ 8. General^Remarks on the Transcendental Aesthetic. 

1 Cf Kritiky p, 95 note, and Proleg, p, 45. 

2 See Mansers Prolegomena Logica } , Appendix A. 
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I. Kant here again sums up his*' 1 doctrine, insisting f that 
space and time are not necessary even to [rational] beings 
as such, but to the subjective sensibility of all human beings. 
They are its pure fo&m, and therefore cognoscible apart from 
the sensation, which is the matter given a posteriori , and 
infinitely various. The form being a necessary part of all 
our intuitions, no possible analysis or increased clearness in 
them can bring us in the least nearer to things per se. To 
say then that our sensibility is only a confused representation 
of things, containing what really belongs to them as such, 
but under a congeries of attributes and partial representa- 
tions, which we do not consciously explicate — to say this is 
to falsify the whole notion of sensibility and of phenomenon, 
and make it idle and void. The contrast between distinct 
and indistinct representations is merely logical, and does 
not concern their content. No doubt such a concept as 
that of right is the same in sound common sense, and when 
analysed by the subtlest speculation ; the latter merely de- 
velops what is unconsciously felt in the former, ‘ But the 
common notion of right is not therefore sensuous, or a 
mere phenomenon, for in any case it is a concept of the 
understanding, and represents a property of actions which 
belongs to them as such. The representation of a body in 
intuition, on the contrary, contains nothing at all which 
could belong to an object per se, but only the phenomenon 
of something ; and the way in which we are affected by it, 
and this receptivity of our cognitive faculty, which is called 
sensibility, must ever differ ioio coelo from a cognition of 
the object per se, however thoroughly we may penetrate the 
phenomenon to its deepest elements.’ The logical distinc- 
tion therefore drawn by the school of Wqlf and Leibnitz 
between the two divisions of our knowledge 1 is false, the 
1 That is, between the Sensibility and the Intellect, which latter they 
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distinction is transcendental, and concerns their origin and 
content. Abstract from objects our subjective constitution, 
and they must disappear with the qualities which this very 
constitution gave them, thereby determjping their form as 
phenomena. 

We distinguish indeed in phenomena that which affects 
the senses of all men in the same way, and that'* which 
depends on the peculiar Organisation of isolated individuals. 
We say commonly that the former is the object in itself, 
the latter only appears to be such. But this is merely an 
empirical distinction. We must go further and regard even 
the object as it appears to all mankind, as a mere pheno- 
menon, in which no property at all of a thing per se is 
to be found ; otherwise £ur trandescendal distinction (just 
now made) is lost. 

In the case, for example, of a rainbow 7 , v T e say physically 
that it is a mere appearance, while the rain is the reality 1 
itself (die Sac/ie an sick selbst). But if we inquire further 
into the question whether this thing which is real to the 
senses of all men, also represents a thing per se beyond 
these senses, 'then the question of the relation of the 
representation to its object becomes transcendental, and 
not merely the drops of rain, but their round form, and 
even the space through which they fall, are mere modifica- 
tions or conditions of our sensibility ; the transcendental 
object remains totally unknown. * 

'The second point of importance in the transcendental 
Aesthetic is this, that it should not find favour merely as 
a plausible hypothesis, but claim to be as certain and un- 
* 

regard eel as capable of knowing thingsyVr se more distinctly. Kant does 
not dispute this latter point yet, as it here suffices for his argument to 
establish the true character of sensibility. 

1 Not, as Mr, Stirling renders it, the thing in itself (Ding-an*sich). 
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doubted as can possibly be demaniled from a theory, which 
is to serve as organoi^’ or basis of a scientific system. Let 
us illustrate this by an example. Suppose that space and 
time were objective*^ se, and conditions of the possibility 
of things in themselves. It is a fact that from them 
(especially from space) a number of propositions demon- 
strable*^ priori^ and synthetical, are derived. Whence can 
these geometrical truths, with tins twofold character, be 
obtained? There is no way possible, except either through 
intuitions, or through concepts, and these either a priori or 
a posteriori* All a posteriori knowledge of either kind is at 
once excluded, because mathematical judgments are strictly 
necessary, a feature which no experience can supply. All 
concepts are also excluded, for ■ firom them we can only 
obtain analytical, and not synthetical judgments. Torture 
the concepts of right lines, and of the number two as you 
please, you will never obtain from them the proposition: 
Two right lines cannot enclose a space* We must therefore 
have recourse to intuition, and intuition a priori \ as just 
established. 

But if space and time were given to us as properties of 
things apart from our way of looking at things (our sensi- 
bility), how could we possibly know anything about these 
things a priori ? Or granting, as we must do, that this a 
priori knowledge of them must come from our subjective 
conditions, how could we assert it to belong to a triangular 
object as such ? Both these alternatives are impossible. 
From the fact that these qualities belong to ^// objects 
a priori, they must come from our sensibility ; from the 
fact that propositions concerning them can be uncondition- 
ally asserted — that we can assert for gxample that the 
mathematical properties of a triangle belong to any triangular 
object in nature — from this we must infer that it can be 
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nothing beyond our sensibility. It is therefofe not prob- 
able* but indubitably certain, that $pace and time are 
nothing but the necessary, though merely subjective condi- 
tions of our intuitive experience — for tfys reason universal 
and necessary, but relating only to experience, not at all to 
things in themselves. 

II. In his Second Edition Kant adds the following 
supplementary reflections.® 

To corroborate this theory of the ideality of both ex- 
ternal and internal senses, and therefore of all the objects 
of our senses, as mere phenomena, the following remark 
may be of service. Whatever in our cognition belongs to 
intuition (the emotions of pleasure and pain, and the will, 
are not cognitions) is rolling but relations , whether they 
be of extension, motion, or moving forces — all of which are 
relations or changes of place, or else the laws that determine 
them. Now relations tell us nothing of a thing absolutely, 
it might therefore be fairly inferred that our external sense 
merely gives us the relation of an object to the subject. 
The same may be said of our internal intuition. For, in 
the first place, the representations of our external senses 
are the matter which supplies our minds. Secondly, time, 
which is the formal condition of all our experience, and is 
logically prior to it, existing in the mind as a form of in- 
tuition— time contains relations of sequence, simultaneity, 
and permanence. Being prior to any thought of an object, 
it must be our intuiting ; and if it contains nothing but rela- 
tions, it must be the form of this intuiting, or the way in 
which the mind, when acting, is affected by its own activity. 
Whatever* is represented to us through a sense must be a 
phenomenon ; there must therefore either be no internal 
sense, or else our mind or subject, when it is the object of 
this sense, must be given to us merely as a phenomenon 
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and not as®it would judge itself, were its intuition self- 
. . acting, and therefore? purely intellectual The great # diffi- 
jj culty is to explain how a subject can have internal intuition 
f j of itself, but this difficulty is common to every theory. Our 
jl. self-consciousness (apperception) is the simple representa- 
tion of the Ego, and cannot by a pure act of spontaneity 
cognise all the variety which exists in the subject. It must 
apprehend this variety by permitting its internal intuiting 
faculty to be affected, and then this faculty must receive 
the variety in time , ordering it according to the laws and 
conditions under which alone the mind can act. Our 
faculty of internal intuition is not a spontaneity but a 
receptivity, and does not therefore present to us the Ego in 
any way more distinctly than our ^eternal intuition presents 
to us foreign bodies ; we know both only as phenomena. 

IT The late Dean Mansel, failing to apprehend the force 
of this remark, was led to distinguish between the data of 
our external and our internal sense, and to ascribe to the 
latter the first origin of our ideas of substance. Descartes 
long ago set up our internal experience as* more trustworthy 
than our external, but he ascribed our knowledge of self 
not to intuition, but to thought. This theory is more 
reasonable than that of Mansel, for unless our intuition be 
made intellectual, like Schelling’s, it must act under the 
condition of time (as well as of the categories, as we shall 
see), and therefore adulterates the object, so as to prevent 
us from knowing it pe? m se. It will be seen in the sequel that 
this is not the only conclusive objection to the theory. 

III. This critical view of space and time does not by 
any means reduce the objects given in them to mere illu- 
sion— -the chargej of all others, most warmly denied by 
Kant He calls it, in his Prolegomena, 'an objection 
arising from an unpardonable, and, he would almost say, 
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intentional misconception .* 1 In phenomena bdlh the ob- 
jects and even the qualities we add to them are regarded as 
really given ; but as these latter qualities depend upon a 
particular relation, we contrast things J>er se with such 
phenomena, without in the least denying the reality of the 
latter. Kant never said that bodies only seemed to exist 
without us, or that our minds seemed to be present in con- 
sciousness, when he asserted that space and time, the 
conditions (to us) of knowing them, are in the subject 
only. Phenomenon is not illusion. It is not asserting an 
illusion to say that a rose appears to be red, or scented. 
But if we think that Saturn has handles, as was once 
believed, we are subject to an illusion, which consists in 
attributing to the object per sc what belongs to it merely 
in relation to our senses. If I said that a rose was red 
per se, and not merely that it appears to us red, then I 
am subject to an illusion like that concerning Saturn. Just 
so if I assert that space is a property of objects per se, I 
attach to them what they possess only in relation to me. 
The common theory therefore is actually that which turns 
reality into illusion. For if we regard space and time as 
conditions of things in themselves, and consider the ab- 
surdities that follow : how two infinite things, that are 
neither substances nor attributes, exist and are the necessary 
conditions of all things, and remain even when things are 
removed- — considering all this, we cannot blame Berkeley 
for degrading bodies to mere illusion ; nay even our own 
existence, if depending on the self-subsistent reality of a 
nonentity, time, might come to be regarded an illusion — an 

1 Of. vol. ii, p. 67. It is melancholy to see a man of Trendelenburg's 
position clinging to these foolish objections, and followed by second- 
rate English writers. %.&. Stewart thought the Berkeleian idealism a 
test of metaphysical acumen among the Scotchmen of his day, so 
Kantian idealism might serve us at present. 

'.I . ' : F 
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absurdity with which no one has r as yet ventured to identify 
himself. 

IV. What notion do we form of the cognitive faculties 
of the Deity inborn* natural theology? His knowledge 
cannot he a process of thinking, which always must imply 
limits ; it must be intuiting. And as we cannot regard the 
Divine intuition as sensuous, we are careful not to attribute 
to it the limitations of space ancf time. But how could we 
avoid doing this, if they were the conditions of the existence 
of things ci priori^ and existing independently of them? 
And in such case they must be the conditions of God’s 
existence also. It remains for us to make them the sub- 
jective forms of our intuition, called sensuous, because it is 
not primitive, but a faculty of the, subject depending on the 
presence of the object, and affected by it. Primitive in- 
tuition , 1 which belongs, as far as we can see, to the Prime 
Being only, is that which gives of itself the existence 
(Dasein) of the object of intuition, without depending upon 
such affection . 2 

It is possible, that not only men, but all finite intelli- 
gences, have their intuition thus limited. Even if this be 
the case, it is not the less sensibility, because it is not a 
primitive (intuitus originarius), not therefore an intellectual 
intuition which belongs perhaps to the First Being only, 
but a derived (derimtivus) intui fcion, belonging to a being- 
dependent both in its existence and in its intuition. 

This latter remark is to be considered an illustration of 
the Aesthetic, not an argument in support of it. 

1 Cf. Theory of 'Ethics , p. 235. 

2 In other words, a primitive intuition would perceive the object as 
existing, whereas we only perceive it as affecting us. Our intuition is 
therefore dependent on the present existence a&d action of the object ; 
that of the Deity is conceived as not so dependent, but as perceiving 
the object directly, and without waiting to be affected by it. 
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Conclusion of the Transcendental Aesthetic.— One part of 
the problem of the transcendental philosophy is now settled, 
which problem is this: how are synthetical a priori judg- 
ments possible 2 We have discovered pura«r priori intuitions, 
space and time, in which, when we wish to enlarge a given 
concept a priori \ we discover a priori what is not given in 
the concept, and join these additional features to it syn- 
thetically. But owing to this origin, such judgments only 
concern objects of the senses, and are only valid for objects 
of possible experience. 

IT Those who are not satisfied with these proofs and 
illustrations are invited by Kant to consider the absurdities 1 2 
which result from regarding the world of phenomena as a 
real aggregate of things %(per se) in real space and time. 
This he does in the seventh section of his Antinomies of the 
Pure Reason? at which we shall arrive in due time. If the 
world be a thing per se, it must be either finite or infinite. 
But both these suppositions can be proved false, for we 
cannot conceive space and time either as having bounds, or 
as having none absolutely. It follows that our hypothesis 
was false, and that the world is not an aggregate of real 
things in space and time, but of intuitions necessarily sub- 
ject to the forms of our faculties, which must therefore 
always accompany them, and appear infinite, though they 
are only indefinitely extensible. He also notices (p. 98, 
note) that mathematical figures presuppose not merely in- 
tuition, which gives the parts, but the gathering of these 
parts into a unity, which is an act of the understanding. 3 


1 Of. Theory of Ethics, p. 196. 

2 JCritik, p. 316, 01* else Kuno Fischer’s Commentary, p. 230, 

3 This remark, though contained in a footnote, and not brought 
prominently forward by Kant, is of the greatest importance owing to 
recent objections (such as Mr. Caird’s), which assert that Kant imphilo- 
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This action of the understanding Is treated fully in the next 
chapter of the Kritifz, 

sophically isolated the mental faculties, and regarded them as acting 
separately. He found it necessary to treat them logically as if they 
were separate, but was not so stupid an observer as to mistake plain 
facts. As far as the Aesthetic is concerned, he regards individual objects 
as known by the special senses without the aid of understanding; but 
this is only a provisional statement, who'll is corrected in the Analytic . 


CHAPTER IV 

INTRODUCTION TO THE TRANSCENDENTAL ANALYTIC 

U Before entering on a new division of Kant’s Kritik, a few 
general remarks will not be out of place. The Analytic 
affords the reader a far longer and more weary task than 
the Aesthetic. The latte? is perhaps too compressed, owing 
(probably) to Kant’s earlier discussions having to a great 
extent forestalled it. At all events, there is hardly any 
repetition, or enforcing of the same truth in slightly varied 
language, when Kant discusses the basis of Mathematic. 
The Analytic, on the contrary, just thought out by the 
great philosopher, is born, if we may so say, with the 
pangs of labour. We see Kant wrestling with his utterance 
to put it clearly before the world. As might have been 
expected, such a discussion defeated its own end. Repeti- 
tions and explanations weary and confuse us, when they 
are carried beyond reasonable limits. And so Kant labours 
again and again at the Deduction or justification of his 
Categories, in the first Edition, then in the Prolegomena, 
then in his second Edition; and yet his’ first exposi- 
tion, though not the most complete, is by far the 
clearest he has given. The difficulties, however, of any of 
them seem quite «sufficient for most English philosophers. 
A few have made bold to discuss and comment on the 
Aesthetic, or its doctrines. But as soon as we approach 
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the Analytic, we find little to hfelp us, but either ^ervile 
repetition or silence. In truth, the duty of a commentator 
on this part of Kant's Kritik is not merely to paraphrase, 
or to expand. If he would have his author receive full 
justice, he must, above all things, abbreviate. He must 
bring together Kant's varied reassertions of the same fact, 
and reproduce them in a single but complete form. This 
will be the plan of the Commentary now offered on the 
Deduction of the Categories, and, therefore, the practice of 
adhering to the paragraphs of the original will be sometimes 
advisedly abandoned. 

The division on which we now enter is the second part 
of the Transcendental Stoicheiology, viz. Transcendental 
Logic. Kant's Introduction is -naturally devoted to the 
accurate definition of this expression, which is not in itself 
obvious. 

I. Of Logic Generally — ‘Our knowledge springs from 
two sources within us. The first is the faculty of receiving 
impressions (. sensibility ), the second, that of knowing objects 
by means of these impressions — or the faculty of producing 
concepts (understanding). By means of the former an 
object is given to us; by the latter the object is thought, in 
relation to this given representation, as a mere determina- 
tion of our minds.' The distinction of pure (a priori) and 
empirical (a posteriori), already applied 1 to intuitions, holds 
good of concepts also. As the pure intuition contains the 
mere form, in which something is intuited, so the pure 
concept contains the mere form in which we think an 
object generally. This receptivity of impressions and this 
spontaneity of our understanding are both essential to 
knowledge. Though perfectly distinct ii> their nature, they 
combine in their action, and there is no ground for pre- 

1 Above, pp. 27, 28. 
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ferring one to the other. *No object can be given without 
sensibility, no object can be thought without understanding. 
Taken by themselves, concepts without intuitions are vacua , 
intuitions without concepts cceca. 1 It* is, therefore, as 
„ necessary to make our concepts sensuous, as to make our 
intuitions understandible, or bring them under concepts. 
For the understanding can intuite nothing, and the senses 
can think nothing — they cannot exchange duties ; we can 
only have knowledge, or cognition, by combining them. 
But this affords no reason for confusing their respective con- 
tributions^ which we should rather carefully distinguish and 
separate. We have done so under the titles Aesthetic and 
Logic? 

IT It has been a counmon objection to Kant, urged 
among others by Mr. Lewes and by Edmund Montgomery, 
that Kant separated faculties which are never separate v 
in nature. The previous paragraph shows, we think, that 
they have not done justice to Kant, He knew, as well as 
they, that sensibility and understanding cannot be Severed 
in use. He even shows, what he claims . as an original 
psychological observation, that, in our ordinary perceptions 
the understanding is necessary, acting through the imagina- 
tion. 1 But if scientific analysis means anything, it means 
the separate consideration of the fused elements given in 
our ordinary experience. We cannot forbear to add, that 
whatever mistakes in theory Kant may have made, his 
psychological observation was far too subtile to allow any 
obvious fact to escape his notice ; any objection founded 
on such grounds can generally be straightway refuted from 
his own express statements, 

We may approach Logic with two different objects: 

I II either to ascertain the rules of our understanding, which 

L G£ yob ii, p. 
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are absolutely necessary for rising it in any way whoever, 

’ or to ascertain those which guide its use when applied to a 
particular class of objects. The latter is called the organon 
(or logic) of this- or that science. In the schools it is 
generally supposed to be a preliminary to the study of a 
science j in reality it is the very last question settled in 
each science . We must know the objects very well before 
we can state the rules which make a science of them 
possible. Thus, for example, while mathematical studies 
are in a very advanced condition, what is called the Logic 
of Mathematic is still in obscurity. The first notions 
necessary for a sound method in Geometry, in the Differ- 
ential Calculus, or in Mechanics, still divide the minds of 
competent inquirers. * 

Turning back then to the former — general Logic, which 
makes no distinction as to objects — even this Logic may be 
applied Logic, as well as pure. For pure general Logic 
must abstract from all empirical conditions, not only 
external but internal. It must exclude the influences of 
the senses, the play of imagination, the laws of memory, 
and all those sources of particular prejudices, which only 
affect us in particular cases. It merely contains a canon of 
Ike Understanding and reason, as regards the formal elements 
in their use. So far the matter is plain enough. But how 
can a general Logic be applied y iox this seems to imply par- 
ticular objects? There is one set of conditions, which, 
'though empirical, yet apply to, all mankind. These are 
the psychological conditions that may hinder or advance 
reasoning. Logic can be general, and yet include a con- 
sideration of these, viz. attention and its consequences, 
the causes of error, the conditions of doubt, of conviction, 
and such like. For these, though individually contingent, 
are, as a whole, necessary for any concrete use of the 
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understanding. This is* the only sense in which Kant 
admits the term applied Logic, as a kathartikon , or purifier, 
of common sense. It bears the same relation to pure 
general Logic that moral teaching, or practical Ethic bears 
to pure Morals, a science which contains nothing but the 
necessary moral laws of a free will, while practical Ethic 
discusses the difficulties and hindrances with which men 
must contend in carrying out these laws. 

It is necessary for logicians to sever most carefully the 
pure from the applied (though still general) side of Logic. 
The former alone is strict science. They should keep 
before them two rules; (i), as general pure Logic abstracts 
from all content whatever in our knowledge; (2), as being 
pure it possesses no empirical principles, more especially 
it must borrow nothing from empirical Psychology. In a 
demonstrative science everything must be certain a priori. 

II. Of Tra?iscendental Logic. — -We spoke above of the 
Logic of a particular use of the understanding. When this 
particular use is determined by a special class of objects 
(or special science), its Logic becomes the organon of that 
science. But the particular use may be determined not by 
the object, but by the special procedure of the understanding. 
As there are not only empirical but pure intuitions, so there 
may be a similar distinction between empirical and pure 
thinking. We might then have a Logic which did not 
abstract from all the content or matter of knowledge. For 
though the analysis of the pure thinking of objects must (1) 
exclude all cognitions of empirical content, in order to be 
general, it may (2) discuss the origin of our knowledge, 
when pure — a subject quite beyond the range of general 
pure Logic, which must take the facts as it finds them, and 
in no way concerns itself about their origin, but only about 
the way in which the understanding connects them. 
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Kant here inserts a remark dF great importance. r The 
term transcendental fs not applied in the Rritik to every & 
priori cognition, but only to such as inform us, that certain 
representations (intuitions or concepts) are applied altogether 
a priori , how they are so applied, or that they are possible 
a priori, and how so. For example, space or any of its 
geometrical figures is no transcendental representation, blit 
the knowledge that it is a priori \ and the possibility of its 
applying, though a priori , to the objects of the senses, this 
may be called transcendental. The contrast of empirical 
and transcendental concerns a distinction in our cognitions , 
and not their relations to their objects. 

Let us assume that there are concepts referring a priori 
objects, as we found intuition* so doing. These com 
cepts being mere acts of pure thinking, neither empirical 
nor aesthetical in origin, suggest to us the notion of a 
peculiar science, the science of that cognition by which we 
think objects completely a priori Such a science deter- 
mining the origin, sphere, and objective validity of such 
cognitions , may be called Transcendental Logic , being con- 
cerned with the laws of understanding and reason only, 
and with these only so far as they apply to objects a 
priori 

III. The Division of General Logic into Analytic and 
Dialectic. — The celebrated old question by which men 
thought either to puzzle logicians, or make them confess 
their ignorance, was this : What is truth ? The definition 
of the term — the agreement of cognition with its object — 
is here pre-supposed ; what we demand is the universal and 
criterion of the truth of each single cognition. Prudens 
interrogatio dimidium scientiae. A silly question may not 
the interrogator, but mislead the incautious 
silly answers, and so (according to an old 
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provejb) while one milks # the he-goat, the other holds the 
sieve for him. 

If truth means the agreement of a cognition with, its 
object, it is implied that this object is distinguished from 
all others, for the cognition, whatever other agreements it 
may contain, is only true if it correspond to its particular 
object. Now an universal criterion of truth must be valid 
for, all cognitions, without distinguishing their objects. As, 
therefore, such a criterion must abstract from all content of 
knowledge, and is at the same time to concern this very 
content, to demand it is absurd and self-contradictory. An 
universal as well as sufficient mark of such truth cannot be 
found. As the content is called the matter of knowledge, 
our result may be stated «thus : ‘No universal criterion of 
the truth of our cognition as to its matter can be required, 
because such a criterion is self-contradictory .* 1 

As regards mere format he science of. Logic, in expound- 
ing the universal and necessary rules of the understanding, 
must evidently present us in these rules criteria of truth. 
Whatever contradicts them must be false, or the understand- 
ing would be in conflict with its own general laws. But 
these criteria are insufficient, as they only affect the form of 
truth. For a cognition might fully satisfy the logical form, 
— that is, not be self-contradictory, — and yet contradict the 
object. The mere logical condition of truth, or agreement 
of a cognition with the universal and formal laws of under- 
standing and reason, is then the sine qua non , or negative con- 
dition of all truth : but logic can do no more, and is power- 
less to detect the errors which affect not form, but content 
General logic analyses all the formal operations of un- 
derstanding and -reason, and determines the principles of 
all logical estimating of our knowledge. ‘ This part then 
1 Cf. Mansel, Prolog. Logica, p. 189, 190. 
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may be called Analytic , and is fhe negative touchstone of 
truth, whose rules must be thoroughly satisfied before we 
examine our knowledge as to matter, to see whether it con- 
tains positive trafch as regards the object .’ 1 But as the 
mere form of knowledge, however perfect, is quite insuffi- 
cient to guarantee the material (objective) truth of know- 
ledge, no man can venture to assert from Logic anything 
about objects, without obtaining farther information. He 
may then attempt to use or combine his materials accord- 
ing to logical laws, or better still, merely to test them in 
this way. But the act of giving all our cognitions the form 
of understanding, however indigent we may be as regards 
their matter, is so seductive that general logic, which is a 
mere canon for testing, has been used (and accordingly 
abused) as an organon for producing, or apparently produc- 
ing, objective assertions. General logic, when it claims to 
be an organon, is called Dialectic . 

However the ancients may have varied in their accepta- 
tion of this term, they practically used it as the Logic of 
illusion. They applied the accurate method of logic so- 
phistically to give their ignorance, or even their deliberate 
fallacies the appearance of truth. But we may lay it to heart 
as a safe and useful caution : that universal Logic, considered 
as an organon , is always dialectical, or a logic of illusion. 
The pretence, therefore, of using it as an instrument 
(organon) to extend, even apparently, our knowledge, turns 
out mere idle talk. Such a proceeding is totally unworthy 
of philosophy. Dialectic has therefore been included in 
Logic as the Kritik of dialectical illusion^ and as such we 
shall here use it. 

1 Mr. Meiklejohn lias seen the true sense of this sentence, in which 
the pronouns are very confused. We have followed his version, which 
is not the obvious one. 
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IV. The Division of Transcendental Logic into Transcend- 
ental Analytic and Tra?iscendental Diabetic. In transcend- 
ental Logic we isolate the understanding (as we isolated 
the sensibility in the transcendental Aesthetic) and select 
from our knowledge that part of thinking which has its 
origin in the understanding. But we cannot use this pure 
cognition except objects be given us in intuition — a neces- 
sary condition, without which cognition is void. The part 
of transcendental Logic, then, which expounds the elements 
of pure rational cognition, and the principles without which 
nothing can be thought, is called Transcendental Analytic, 
and is a Logic of Truth. But though experience alone 
provides us with the matter to which these pure concepts of 
the understanding can b$ applied, there is the strongest 
temptation to use them by themselves, and beyond the 
limits of experience. Hence the understanding is in danger 
of making a material use of its formal principles, and of 
judging about objects which are not, and perhaps , even 
cannot be, given. Thus a mere canon for controlling the 
empirical use of the understanding, is misapplied into an 
organon of universal and unlimited use, and the understand- 
ing ventures without further aid to assert and decide syn- 
thetically about objects in general. The second part of our 
transcendental Logic must therefore criticise this dialectical 
illusion, and is called transcendental Dialectic — not in the 
sense of the art of producing such illusion, but— as the 
Kritik of the Understanding and Reason in their hyper- 
physical employments, which exposes the illusion of their 
false pretensions, and reduces their claim of discovering 
and extending knowledge by purely transcendental principles 
to a mere protecting the understanding from sophistical 
illusions 
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CHAPTER V 


TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC. PART I 


The Transcendental Analytic. — This Analytic is the re- 
solution of our whole a priori cognition into its component 
elements. It requires the following conditions — (i) the 
concepts must be pure; (2) they must belong, not to 
sensibility, but to thought and understanding; (3) they 
must be elementary concepts, well distinguished from those 
deduced from them, or composite ; (4) the list must be 
complete. This last quality cannot be obtained by a mere 
aggregate of observations. We must start from a notion of 
a priori cognition as a whole, and subdivide it into the 
concepts belonging to it, which are then connected systematic- 
ally. The pure understanding, apart from all that is em- 
pirical, and even from all sensibility, is an independent 
self-contained unity, not to be enlarged by additions from 
without. Hence the sum total of its cognition forms a 
system falling under one idea, and the completeness and 
perfect articulation of this system will be a touchstone to 
test the claims of all cognitions that belong to it. The 
Analytic is divided, on the model of ordinary Logic, into 
two book s, of which the first contains the concepts, the 
second the fundam en tal judgments [or Principles, GrundseiHe] 
of the pure understanding. 
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$ Transcendental Analytic, Book I. 

The Analytic of Concepts. — Kant does not mean by this 
term the ordinary analysis of concepts, m order to make 
them clear and distinct, but rather the analysis of the 
" faculty of Understanding itself — a task seldom attempted. 
For we shall endeavour to ascertain the possibility of a priori 
concepts by seeking them if t the understanding alone as their 
place of birth, and analysing its pure use ; this is the proper 
business of transcendental philosophy. These pure con- 
cepts lie prepared in their forms and dispositions in the 
human understanding, until they develop by occasion of 
experience, and may then be found in the same understand- 
ing, freed of the empirical conditions that attach to them. 

Analytic ob’ Concepts [Chapter I] 

Of the Clue to discover all pure Concepts of the Under- 
standing. — If we bring any of our cognitive faculties into 
action, in due time sundry notions present themselves, which 
make this faculty known to us, and which can be collected 
more or less completely, according to the number or acute- 
ness of our observations. But we can never make sure 
that our task is completed ; and moreover the concepts 
attained in this accidental way come in no order or sys- 
tematic unity, nor can they attain these qualities by being 
ranked according to their greater or less comprehension, 
however methodical this arrangement may be. 

Transcendental philosophy has the advantage, and is 
also under the obligation, of seeking its concepts on a fixed 
principle, as they spring pure and unmixed from the under- 
standing as an absolute unity, and must therefore be con- 
nected according to some one notion. This connection 
must afford a rule, according to which every , pure concept 
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may be ranged, and the completcSness of the list fully deter- 
mined a priori, * 

IF It appears manifest from these introductory remarks 
that the common charge made against Kant, of having 
picked up his Categories empirically, and without proper 
reduction, can only be true in one sense. He may have 
blundered in the carrying out of his idea — a question 
which cannot be discussed as yet — but he certainly did not 
intend to proceed empirically, nay, he even professedly 
repudiated the error attributed to him by his critics. His 
mistake then, if he really made it, was not a mistake in 
principle, but a mistake in psychological insight- — an 
inability to see how several of his separate heads might 
really be reduced to one. We .must repeat that such a 
fault is not likely to occur in a great master thinker, and 
that if his starting point be right, as his critics must confess 
(according to their own statements, which coincide with 
his), he is less likely than they to have committed an error 
from want of acuteness. But of this anon. 

IF We now come to the first really difficult discussion in 
the Kritik. The Aesthetic, however the commentators may 
have blundered in details, has been, as a whole, compre- 
hended even by English philosophers, and has had its full 
and fair effect on philosophical thought, ever since Kant's 
days. But with the exception of Hegel, whose system 
implies a profound knowledge of Kant’s transcendental 
Logic, it would be difficult to find any philosopher who had 
fully utilised Kant’s teaching in this part of his work. The 
later commentaries are indeed progressing towards a fuller 
knowledge. That of Kuna Fischer, for example, following 
the lead of Schopenhauer, is tolerably clear and precise on 
the difficult Deduction of the Categories, so far as it was ex- 
pounded in the First Edition, though he shirks ail coin- 
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parison with the changes ift the later Editions. But even 


Kuno Fischer settles the hard question before us, the 
passage from the ordinary table . of logical judgments 
to that of the Categories, in a single Aort paragraph, 
omitting all mention of Kant’s close analysis of* the 
function of thought, and the functions of unity produced 
among phenomena of the understanding. We can here 
obtain no help but from the author himself, and must seek 
from a careful analysis of his argument and from the short 
explanations in his Prolegomena to develop his meaning. 


The Transcendental Clue to discover all the Pure 
Concepts of the Understanding [Section I.] 

Of the logical Use of the Understanding generally . — 
We know already that our understanding has no faculty of 
intuition. As there is no other way of cognising except 
through concepts, the understanding must cognise through 
them, but discursively, as opposed to intuitive cognition. 

• All intuitions are affections of sense, all concepts functions 
I of the understanding. By Function Kant means ‘ the unity 
of action in ranging various representations under a higher 
one.’ So the understanding is spontaneous in forming 
its concepts, not receptive of impressions, like the sensibility. 
What we here desire to ascertain is the exact number 
of the primitive, .functions of the understanding— tliat is, 
of its various a priori unities of action, or ways of ordering 
its representation under higher notions. How does Kant 
set about doing this ? In the first place, suppose we have 
the concept ready, how can we make use of it? It is con- 
fessed, that no concept refers directly to objects. Intuitions . j 
alone are immediate: ^representations of ; objects, for we still 
hold [in spite of Sir Wm. Hamilton and other Scotchmen] 
that external objects (in the common sense) are not pre- 
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sented to the mind, but represented by intuitions, or 
modifications of our sensibility. Therefore we regard both 
intuitions and concepts as representations, but the former 
as immediate, tfe*e latter as mediate; and when the concept 
refers to objects through the intuition, it produces in us the 
representation of an (immediate) representation. But as 
we cannot use concepts to intuite objects through them, 
there is no use left for them*except that we should judge 
objects by means of them. For in a judgment we can 
bring an intuition (as subject) under a concept (as predicate), 
and so we indirectly cognise an object through our concept. 
We may repeat the process, making a lesser concept the 
subject, and bringing it under a greater, as predicate. For 
example, in the judgment all holies are divisible^ both terms 
are concepts, but we have previously brought many intuitions 
under the former, by judging : this is a body \ and that is a 
body , But then we bring the concept body under a higher 
concept of divisibility , which applies to other concepts also. 
Judging, therefore, consists in bringing many intuitions, or 
many lower concepts, under one higher concept, which 
embraces the many. Hence judgments are called by Kant 
functions of unity — that is to say, functions producing unity, 
in our cognitions. But, if concepts can only be used in 
judgments, then the understanding has no action apart from 
judging ; it may, in fact, be called the faculty of judging, 
For what is thinking opposed to intuition) but cognising 
through concepts ? Whenever we do this, we regard the 
concept as the predicate of a judgment in which we assert 
that another representation comes under it. Every concept, 
therefore, as it must contain many representations, so it 
must be also regarded as the predicate of many possible 
judgments. If therefore all the acts of the understanding 
can be classed as judgments, and if concepts can only be 
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used iji judgments, it is obvious that an analysis of the 
l various kinds of judgments will be tire clue to discover 
the various kinds of concepts. In Kant’s language, the 
’ functions of unity in judgments, if they can' be reduced to 
fixed classes, will discover to us all the functions of the 
understanding. 

II We think we have left no difficulty unresolved in the 
above paragraph, except the definition of the word Function , 
which Kant says is £ The unity of the act (die Einheit der 
Handlung) of ranging diverse representations under a 
common one.’ The reader must not confuse this with 
what Kant calls fimctigris ... of ' unity , which are evidently 
functions producing unity, as is clear from his exposition of 
judgments, which he describes in these words. We had 
once thought of suggesting a slight emendation (der Einheit 
die Handlung), so that the passage would run thus: £ I 
mean by function of unity, the act of ranging, etc. J This 
would evade the difficulty, and give a true and easy sense. 
But the recurrence of the words, £ the unity of the act of 
combining,’ etc., in at least three other places in the 
Critick, is decisive against the solution of the difficulty. 

These are two of the passages (p. 85) : £ I cannot know a 
line, or anything else in space, without drawing it, and so 
producing a certain combination of various elements syn- 
thetically, so that the unity of this act is at the same time 
the unity of consciousness (in the notion of a line), and so 
alone can an object in space be cognised.’ He accordingly 
says, in a very decisive passage (p. So), when talking of 
synthesis, as a spontaneous combination of variety by 
the understanding : £ You here perceive easily, that this 
action is originally one [einig\ and equally valid for all 
combination.’ 1 ;• 

1 This sentence is completely ruined in Mr. Meiklejohn’s translation, 
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The third is a ^passage expounding the very saipe sub- 
ject as we are now treating, and is a sort of appendix to 
the Aesthetic thrust into the Deduction of the Categories 
in the Second 'Edition . 1 He is speaking of the action of 
the understanding on the materials supplied by intuition, 
and says, 4 the synthesis [of the understanding], considered 
separate!}', is nothing but the unity of the [act or] action, of 
which, as such, the understanding is conscious, even without 
sensibility, but by which it determines even the sensibility, V 
etc. He proceeds in the next paragraph to illustrate his 
meaning by the very example adduced in the previous 
passage, adding several other similar ones. 

H It will thus appear that Kant declares no object can 
be considered by the mind as such, till its parts or qualities 
have been brought together by a spontaneous act of the 
mind, and that though the various parts must be gathered 
successively, there is an unity in this act in every case, and 
this is really the unity attributed to the object. A slight 
variation in expression will he found in the corresponding 
passage of the First Edition to that last quoted . 2 He there 
speaks of the identity of the function, and even of the 
identity of the act, which subjects intuited impressions to an 
a priori unity. There is good reason to speak of the 
identity of the function, for it is in every case a synthesis of 
variety ; but we think Kant wisely changed his expression in 
the Second Edition, and spoke of the unity of the act, for 
though the various Categories are indeed phases of the same 
identical function of -synthesis, yet the acts of unifying 

who strangely substitutes the following : * The reader will easily enough 
perceive that the possibility of the conjunction must be grouncleil in the 
very nature of this act,’ etc. ! 

1 Latter part of §§ 24 and 25, or §§ 20 and 21. 

2 Of. vol. ii. p. 201. 
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multiplicity in each can hardly be called identical. And 
so, in the Second Edition, in the close® of the passage we 
have been expounding, he says that an analysis of judg- 
ments will disclose to us the Functions of ttya understanding ; 

■ that is to say, the phases of that higher function, which is 
identical in all consciousness, and consists simply in making 
all representations our own, or modifications of an identical 
self. The action of the understanding in the case of each 
Category is identical, for each Category is one way of 
producing unity in our representations. The action of the 
understanding . in all the Categories together is one' kind of 
action, and so far one, though it may vary in the detail of 
each Category. 

The Clue to discover all Pure Concepts of the 
Understanding [Section II. ] 

§ 9. 1 Of the Logical Function of the • . tlnderstUniing iti.. 
Judgments, — If we abstract from all content, and apply our- 
selves to the mere form of judgments, we find that the 
function of thought in them can be brought under four 
heads, each of which contains three phases [Momenta]. 
Here is the table : 


1 This numbering of paragraphs continued {after a long suspension), 
from p. 60 above, is used by Kant down to the end of the Deduction, 
merely for the convenience of reference, and has nothing to say to the 
divisions and subdivisions of chapters and sections in which he luxuriates. 
We have preserved it for the same reason. Mr. Meiklejohn has un- 
warrantably changed it, and so confused some of Kant’s references. 
He has inserted §§ 1-4 in the earlier part of the Analytic, where Kant 
does not use them, and so finds himself at § 5, where Kant resumes 
with § 9. The reader who refers to his translation will note this, as we 
shall refer to Kant’s paragraphing, even when we give the pages 
accbidirtglo the English translation. 
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LOGICAL TABLE OF JUDGMENTS 


i. Quantity of Judgments. 
Universal. 

^ Particular. 1 U 
Singular. 

3. Relation. 
Categorical. 
Hypothetical. 
Disjunctive. 


2. Quality. # 

Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Infinite. 

4. Modality. 
Problematical. 
Assertative. 
Apodeictical. 


Some remarks on this table are necessary. 

1. Logicians say justly, that singular . judgments can be 
treated as universals in syllogisms, for the predicate is 
affirmed of the whole subject. But in their quantity, as 
cognitions, they differ as unity does from infinity, and are, 
therefore, essentially distinct. Hence the judicium singular c> 
as a mere cognition, compared in quantity with other cog- 
nitions, must have a separate place in a complete table of 
the phases of thinking, though indeed this would not be 
necessary in a logic limited merely to the consideration of 
the use of judgments in reference to each other. 

2. Similarly in transcendental Logic, infinite judgments 
must be distinguished from affirmative, which is contrary to 
the practice of General Logic. The latter abstracts wholly 
from the content of the predicate, and merely examines 
whether it is affirmed or denied of the subject. But the 
former is concerned about the value of this affirmation by 
means of a negative predicate, and what our cognition can 
gain by it. If I say the soul isnot mortal^ this judgment, 
regarded as negative, at least guards against an error. Re- 
garded as affirmative (not-mortal), it divides all the universe 
into mortal and immortal things, and excluding the mortal, 

1 Kant calls these Pluralim judgments. 
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includes the soul in . the * infinite number of non-mortal 
things. Many other parts might in like manner be ab- 
stracted, without in the least increasing or determining our 
notion of the soul. These infinite judgiFbents them, as re- 
gards logical extension, are really limitative of the general 
content of a cognition, and must not be passed over in our 
transcendental table, as this function of the understanding 
may be important in the field of pur c a priori cognition. 

3. All the relations of thinking in judgments are either 
(a) that of predicate to subject, (/ 3 ) that of antecedent 
to consequent, (y) that of a divided cognition to its com- 
bined members. In the first kind two concepts, in the 
second two judgments, in the third several judgments, are 
considered in relation to each other. This is obvious in 
the first and second cases. The relation of the various 
parts in a disjunctive judgment is not only one of opposition, 
in that they are mutually exclusive, but also of community, 
in that they jointly make up the sphere of the cognition 
concerned. Each then completes the rest. For example, 

£ the world exists either through blind chance, or through 
internal necessity, or through an external cause. 3 Each of 
these judgments embraces a portion of the sphere of our 
possible knowledge about the world's existence : taken 
together they express the whole of this sphere. Remove 
one and you posit the rest, and vice versa . There is then 
this community in these judgments, that though mutually 
exclusive, they make up, when combined, the whole con- 
tent of one given cognition. 

4. The Modality of judgments is a peculiar function, in 
that it adds nothing to their content, but only affects the 
value of the copula in relation to our thinking; Problem- 
atical judgments are those in which the affirmation or 
negation is only considered possible, or optional. In assert- 
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alive, it is considered actual^ or foue ; in apodeictical^ neces- 
sary. Thus in a Hypothetical judgment, both antecedent 
and consequent are optional, and only the consequence 
is assertative. Whether you assume them true or not, the 
consequence is actual So the various- judgments contained 
in a disjunctive judgment are problematical, and may be 
merely assumed for a moment, to lead the mind towards 
the true solution. The assertative judgment asserts logical 
actuality or truth, as, for example, in a hypothetical syllogism 
the antecedent which has occurred problematically in the 
major premiss, is repeated assertatively in the minor, and 
shows that the proposition is.no longer optional, but con- 
nected with our understanding according to its laws. The 
apodeictical judgment considers the assertion as determined 
by these laws of the understanding, and, therefore, as mak- 
ing its assertion a priori \ or necessarily. As these various 
stages are reached gradually, the mind proceeding from an 
assertion first to its truth, and then to its necessity, the 
three functions of modality may be counted as distinct 
phases of thought. 

The Glue to discover all the Pure Concepts of 
the Understanding [Section III.] 

§ ro. On the Pitre Concepts of the Understandings or 
Categories. — II We now come to the second serious difficulty 
in the Analytic, which has not yet been adequately explained. 
Even Kuno Fischer's professed Commentary quietly ignores 
all the argument in this paragraph, and contents itself with 
stating the result 1 As Kant’s own exposition has not 
penetrated the minds of his readers, it seems advisable to 
abandon paraphrasing, and to state the argument in an 
independent form. 

■ 3 Cf. Kuno Fischer’s ' Commentary y pp. 71 dqq*-;.: 
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We saw above (p. 8%) that the function of the under- 
standing was simply to gather up objec?s, or lesser concepts, 
under higher notions — in fact to produce unity in our 
knowledge; and we saw that this was,»done by acts of 
jjidging,. which compared the lesser notion with the greater, 
and either reduced it under this notion, or referred it to 
some notion/to be otherwise determined. But an analysis 
of judgments is a task long since accomplished by logi- 
cians, and from this analysis it appears that our judgments, 
pr ; acts of producing unity among our representations, 
must assume, and can only assume, one in each group of 
the forms laid down in the logical table of judgments. 
This fact points to an original feature in the constitution of 
our understanding, and indicates that our power of com- 
bining variety is confined to these forms, or to something 
corresponding to these forms. 

Now let us consider that all the subjects of our earliest 
judgments are not concepts, but intuitions of objects. We 
cannot in fact have a general concept till we have formed it 
by means of a number of such judgments. Nevertheless, 
from the very outset our judgments must have taken the 
various forms laid down in. the table of judgments— that is 
to say, we must have considered the objects about which 
we judged as one, as many, or as both ; as substances, 
as causes, etc., etc. How did we come to range our 
intuitions under such classes? For we received through 
our sensibility nothing but various impressions or repre- 
sentations, which our sense placed in space and in time, 
but which were in sense not otherwise combined, and were 
nothing but a confused congeries of single impressions. 
How, in fact, have we come to consider them as separate 
objects at all, and judge about them as single, as plural, as 
substances, or. as. causes ? 
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IT Kant says there is from tlfe very beginning another 
faculty besides sense at work, unconsciously indeed and 
darkly working, but occupied in binding up the various 
data of sense into groups or unities. This faculty is the 
imagination, and its function he calls synthesis. We can 
never obtain a notion of any combined set of impressions, 
or of such a complex as distinct from surrounding im- 
pressions, without the action of this faculty. It is not, 
however, left to combine impressions at random, upon no 
principle, for being closely allied with the understanding, 
thg,.. . spontaneous action of the understanding supplies it 
with its rules, and so it proceeds to combine and form 
objects according to the laws prescribed by the under- 
standing. 

But we saw above that the laws of combination under 
which the understanding acts are expressed by the forms 
of the various judgments. Hence these forms are a clue to 
the laws which the understanding prescribes to the imag- 
ination in its synthesis of representations, in order to form 
objects. It is the same action which produces unity in the 
judgment, and unity in the intuition — taking unity in a 
large sense, to signify systematic connection among the 
parts. Hence the various phases of this synthesis of 
intuitions correspond to the various forms of judgment, 
and both are called by Kant Categories, They must of 
con rs e he genera/ phases, general ways of combining- — in 
Kant’s words, synthesis, represented generally . 1 They must 
affect the pure synthesis of the imagination, and must 
involve no data save those given by .: the ^transcendental 

1 So general, as he observes of the science of nature in his Prokgomeim 
(P* 65), -.as. to reduce nature generally, including both the object of the 
external and that of the internal sense (the object both of physic and of 
psychology) to universal laws. 
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Aesthetic, viz. multiplicity generally, presented in space 
and time. 

Let us endeavour to make the whole matter plain by 
an illustration. When you sit in a 1*00119 *the senses supply 
you with a number of impressions all separate in space or 
in time, various patches of colour, various sensations of 
texture, of sunlight, of cold, of odours, and many others. 
The sensibility may give these partly simultaneously, partly 
in succession, but no more than these. How does the 
mind come to sever them all into distinct groups, and call 
them separate objects, or the qualities of separate objects ? 
Surely in this way, that the imagination, by reproducing 
some of the sensations just past, binds them up with those 
really present, and so produces a certain grouping of re- 
presentations. This grouping, however, is not carried on 
at random, but according to laws imposed on the imagina- 
tion by the understanding. What are these laws ? They 
are not special laws binding up any particular kind of repre- 
sentations, but general laws, applicable to any sort of 
representation, and they are not difficult to indicate. 1 We 

1 It will be observed that Kant’s theory of our empirical knowledge 
is just as much a psychological theory * as Mr. Mill’s, inasmuch as he 
holds the external world, as we know it, to he made up of our percep- 
tions and their relations, and of these only. But Kant differs from the 
Association School in attributing the notions of Externality, and also 
of Permanence and Substantiality, to original laws of our minds, and 
not to the gradual teaching of associations. Mr. OTIanlon’s difficulties, 
even as they appear in Mr. Mill’s short extracts {Exam, of Hamilton , 
chap, xi.), are not answered, and there are many others in reserve. 

For instance, Mr. Mill’s object (pp. 222, 223} consists of an indefinitely 
large group of sensations, of which a few only are present, but suggest 
all the rest by inseparable association. This implies such a set of dis- 
tinct inseparable associations of each of the present sensations with each 
of the remainder, that our completed notions of substances should be 
very slowly obtained . 

He next (p. 224} advances the statement that the constant ante- 
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see a single chair close to us, we lee several others through 
the room, we speak r of the whole furniture of the room* 
This means that the understanding has directed our imagin- 
ation to consider «u catSImquShllty of sensations as making 
up a single chair, and has therefore imposed the Category 
of Unity on these sensations. When we speak of several 
chairs, then a larger group of sensations, in which certain 
features recur, has been arranged by the imagination as a 
plurality of units— here is the Category of Plurality. The 
whole mass of representations produced by the objects 
around us (as we call them) is again considered as a 

cedences and consequences which w.e observe in Nature, and which 
form the most important part of our knowledge of external things 
— that ‘ almost all of these do not obtain between [present] sensa- 
tions, but between the [absent] permanent possibilities of sensation ! ’ 
We confess we have not yet thought ourselves into the attitude 
of Mr, Mill’s school, so as to comprehend how a series of all-import- 
ant indissoluble associations can arise between a set of absent possi- 
bilities, which are only suggested by certain present sensations not so 
associated. 

Here is a third difficulty. He thinks (p. 230) that with every 
sensation we have, we associate the idea of something different from 
it. This, of course, must be some different sensation. He argues 
that, in like manner, we come to associate with the sum total of our 
sensations this notion of something different from it. This inference 
appears to violate all the conditions of inseparable association. We 
seldom think of this sum ' total at all, and when we do, it comprises all 
the differing sensations ; so that, of all our ideas, -it is that which does 
hot imply any idea of difference, except that of individual sensations, as 
opposed to a whole of sensations. For how could an association 
between two differing sensations suggest an association between a 
sensation and a thing not a sensation ? He goes on to state (p. 230} 
that this something, regarded as different (we suppose in kind) from a 
sensation, or a possibility of sensation } is identified with permanent 
possibilities of sensation, because these latter are extremely unlike 
actual sensations [only]. Are they unlike possibilities of sensation also? 
Surely this part of Mr. Mill’s argument falls to pieces whenever we 
try to grasp it. 
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plurality of units, making up one great unity — this is the 
Category of Totality in application, ft appears, then, that 
we could not obtain our ordinary knowledge of objects, if 
the understanding did not order our , receptive faculties to 
group the representations they receive, as to quantity, into 
units, pluralities, and totalities. In like manner, the sensa- 
tions which affect us are classed as Ileal, such as those of 
light and heat in the room,. as the Negation of real, such as 
darkness and cold, or as Limitations of the real, as when 
we feel transitions from the one to the other. We must 
also consider our groups of representations in relation to 
each other, and so we judge that the hardness, colour, and 
texture of the chair are Accidents of a Substance, that the 
heat of the room is the Effect of a Cause (the fire), and 
that the various articles of furniture in the room are not re- 
lated in either of these ways, but are substances simultane- 
ously existing, and determining each other in place, as, 
for example, \ve indicate the place of a stool by its proximity 
to a sofa or a chair. V Finally, we consider certain sensations 
possible, as when we see the end of the poker bluish , 1 or 
brick colour, and judge that it will possibly burn us if we 
touch It. The judgment becomes if we make the 

experiment, and burn our fingers. A person sitting in the 
room; before we came in, who had seen it thrust between 
the bars of the grate, and removed just when it was 
becoming red, would judge its burning heat to be necessary. 
Thus, then, in our ordinary experience, we are perpetually 
using the Categories, not only as the frames, or pure forms 
of our judgment, but as the frames, or .pure notions, of the 
objects of intuition around us . 2 Such,., is-lvant's iapious 

1 We do not say. -red. hot, in which case the judgment is stronger 
than a possible. one.' vy 

2 It was noticed by Mr J. C. Malet, that this binding up of in- 
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derivation of his Categories from f che forms of judgments — 
a derivation imperfectly comprehended for want of holding 
fast to Kant’s express statement, that these pure a priori 
concepts were the. rules not merely for judgments, but for 
all objects of our intuition. 

The following is accordingly the table of these pure 
concepts of the understanding : — 

r 

x. Quantity. 3 . Relation. 

Unity . 1 Of Inherence & Subsistence . 2 

Plurality. Of Causality & Dependence. 

Totality. Of Community (reciprocal 

action between agent and 
patient). * 

2 . Quality. 4 . Modality, 

Reality. Possibility — Impossibility. 

Negation. Existence — Non-existence. 

Limitation. Necessity- — Contingency. 

IT Rant has called them Categories, because his original 
design is identical with Aristotle's, though the execution of 
it differs widely. On this observation English philosophers, 
especially Hamilton and Mansel, have made such comments 
as disclose a complete ignorance of Kant’s derivation of the 
Categories. They say that he brought a new, nay an 

tuitions produces integral wholes, whereas the binding up of concepts 
in judgments produces universal wholes— a remark worthy of notice, as 
suggesting a transcendental affinity between logical and real unity. 
Cf, froiegemcm, pp. 73, 7 & Kant there holds that the Categories 
determine our intuitions, in order to jit diem for judgments. 

1 Cf. Yol. ii. p, 75 , note, where we see, as is otherwise plain, that 
the Category of Unity corresponds to singular judgments, 

“ In the Categorical judgment A is B, I> k regarded as inherent in 
A, which is the relation of accident and substance. The Category of 
Reality signifies presence - to •' sensation.; that of Actuality existence at 
some definite time, not necessarily the present time.. 
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opposed meaning into Aristotle’s time-honoured nomencla- 
ture, because the investigations were totally diverse. Ham- 
ilton, in his usual antithetical style, which palms off rugged 
clearness upon us as good sense, says that Aristotle was 
investigating the laws ...under which the object is known ; 
Kant, on the contrary, the laws under which the subject 
thinks . 1 If the reader has followed the exposition in the 
previous pages, he will have seen that Kant’s Categories are 
just as much as Aristotle’s, ‘ the highest classes to which 
objects of our knowledge could be generalised,’ nor was 
Kant likely to make so silly a blunder as to assert his 
intention to be the same as Aristotle’s, if it were only to be 
contrasted with it This is not the only place in which 
commentators have had the audacity to contradict the plain 
statements of the Kritik as to Kant’s intentions. 

But as Kant says, the execution of the plan differs 
widely from Aristotle’s. For the above is the list of all 
the pure notions of combination, or synthesis, which the 
understanding contains, and through which it is an under- 
standings for by them alone can it understand the variety of 
intuition, by grouping it into objects. This table then and 
its divisions are deduced from one general principle (that 
of judgments) instead of being picked up at random by 
mere empirical induction, which can neither certify the 
completeness of the list, nor give any reason why these and 
no other should be in the pure understanding. Hence 
Aristotle’s table, even with the post -predicaments , 2 3 was 
never complete ; it includes modes of sensibility (guando, 
"ubii situs, etc. ), an empirical notion (/status), and even 
deduced concepts (actio, passu/).* 

1 Cf. Note A to Reid’s Works, p. 762. 

~ Viz. oppositum, simitl, prim, mot us, habere 

3 Mansel considers these criticistris to be wrong, For (1 ) the post- 
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Apropos of the last-named nations, Kant observe^ that 
the Categories, as g&ieric concepts of the pure understand- 
ing, have their pure dciuced concepts under them, which he 
proposes to call predicables of the pure understanding, ’.eg. 
subordinate to the category of cause we should have force, 
action, passim ; under community, presence, resistance ; under 
modality, origination , extinction, change, etc. To draw out 
a table of these would be here to turn from his object, and 
he therefore passes the matter by with this notice. He 
also declines to define the Categories, as he wishes to avoid 
collateral controversies , 1 and is only here concerned with 
analysing them for his special purpose, not building up a 
system of pure reason, in which such definitions would be 
fairly demanded. He considers that with the basis here 
supplied the task will not be difficult. 

§ X I. In the Second Edition, two sections of reflections 
on the Categories were appended, which we shall pass over 
as briefly as possible, as not belonging to his main argu- 
ment. But we must call attention to the very first statement 
in these sections, which contains a vindication of the 
common charge brought against Kant, that he was enslayed 
by the love of symmetry, and forced such Ideas as those of 

predicaments were not so called by Aristotle — the tennis of scholastic 
origin, and was employed to denote the five subjects treated of by 
Aristotle after the Categories proper, fs) The Categories, with Aris- 
totle, belonged to the matter of thought, and were of course generalised 
from experience. —Prokg Log/ca, App. 

1 In a passage of his First Edition, which will he found in vol. is* p. 
220 sqtjg, he goes more fully into the reasons why the mere Categories 
'cannot ; be defined. Cf. note, chap, xw § 2. These passages were 
modified in the latter Editions. Notwithstanding there are, in the 
discussion of the Schemata of the various Categories f Kniik, pp. no- 
112, 1S1) various indications of the Categories, which amount almost to 
Definitions, by means of the schemata. Cf. Kritik^ p. 79, * They are 
concepts of an object in general, by means of which its nutation is con- 
templated in relation to one of the logical functions of judgment. ** 
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the world and God into the scheme supplied by the Cate- 
gories and logical syllogisms. Not only is the table, says 
Kant, necessary in the theoretical part of philosophy, both 
in giving us a plan for a complete system of our science, as 
• well as its division o?i fixed principles ; but as it contains all 
the elementary notions of the understanding, and even the 
form of their systematic combination, so it must suggest for 
any speculative science both the heads , and the arrangement 
of them. Kant himself applies them to natural science 
in another treatise. If the critics had objected to Kant 
that he was violating the natural relations of things by 
forcing them into his classification, he would answer that 
not he, but nature, had prescribed it. All our thinking is 
only comparison, all comparison is judging. Analyse there- 
fore the possible forms of judgment, and you have all the 
possible kinds of thinking. If this be so, the arrangement 
according to the Categories (and of course according to the 
syllogisms derived from them) is not artificial, but the most 
natural and necessary possible, and^^ofeover one which 
will apply equally to all theoretical sciences. 

Remark i. The table naturally falls into two subdivisions, 
the one referring to objects of intuition, the other to the 
existence of these objects, either in relation to one another 
or to the understanding. These he distinguishes as mathe- 
matical ' and dynamical Categories. The second, as they 
consist of relations of objects either to other objects, or to 
us, have correlates . 1 

Remark 2. Instead of a division by dichotomy, each 

1 Mathematical Categories are concerned with the construction of 
objects ; Dynamical with their connection either with each other {Rela- 
tion) or with experience as a whole {Modality), Cl chap, xi,, infra , 
sub fin. Kant's view, to which we adhere, differs from that of Mr. 
Caird, cf. Phil of Kanl, p. 438. 
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class has three members, the third arising from n- com- 
bination of the first and second. So totality is nothing but 
plurality considered as unity; community the causation of 
different substances in determining one another, and so of the 
rest. Nevertheless, this third Category is no mere predicable . , w 
or deduced concept. For it requires a distinct act of the 
understanding. So our notion of a number (which is a 
totality of several units) is not always possible, even when 
we have the concepts of unity and plurality before us, as 
for example in the case of infinity. Neither do substance 
and cause explain, when merely combined, how one substance 
can influence or be the cause of' something; in another. 

Remark 3. The agreement of the Category of Com- 
munity with the corresponding form of the disjunctive 
judgment is not at first sight obvious. But we have al- 
ready seen (above, p. 87) that the sum of the predicates 
in a disjunctive judgment makes up a total sphere of know- 
ledge, in which the parts are not subordinate, but co-ordinate, 
as mutually exclusive, being the parts of an aggregate. A 
similar combination is conceived in the totality of things, 
•which are not subordinated to one another as effects are to 
causes, but thought as co-ordinate, and affecting one another; 
as, for example, in a body the various parts are co-ordinate, 
and mutually attract and repel each other. The under- 
standing pursues the same proceeding, when representing 
to itself the sphere of a divided concept, and the parts of a 
divided thing ; both consist of a whole, containing mutually 
exclusive parts. 

§ 1 2. The celebrated position, Quodlibet ens esf unum 
verum honum, though not included by scholastic philosophers 
in the list of Categories, nevertheless holds among them a 
position which ought to give it this status. It is worth in- 
quiring whether some real though misunderstood rule of the 
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understanding may not be at the basis of this principle, 
though it is now antiquated and in desuetude in our 
philosophical books. These pretended transcendental attri- 
butes of things are nothing but logical * requisites and 
* criteria of our concepts of things generally, and place the 
Categories of Quantity at the basis of this cognition. But 
though the schoolmen wejp using these Categories only 
logically, in a formal sense, they incautiously raised them to 
the position of the properties of things per se. In every 
cognition of objects there is a unity of the concept, which 
may be called qualitative unity , as when we speak of the 
unity of a play, a speech, or a story. Secondly, there is 
truth as regards its consequences. The more true con- 
sequences follow from .a given concept, the more evidences 
have we of its objective reality. This may be called the 
qualitative plurality . Finally, Completeness, in that this 

plurality can be reduced to the unity of the concept, and to 
it alone — this we may call its qualitative completeness or 
totality. It appears, then, that the Categories of Quantity 
in which the units that produce the quantum should be 
thoroughly homogeneous, are here used to combine 
heterogeneous parts of our cognition, by using the quality 
of cognition as our principle. So the criterion of a 
hypothesis (or other concept) is its -unity, i.e. its not re- 
quiring auxiliary hypotheses; the truth , or agreement with 
itself, and with experience, of the consequences deduced 
from it ; and, finally, its completeness, in that the consequences 
point back to this, and this alone, so that what we conceived 
synthetically can be shown analytically. The list of Cate- 
gories is not then to be increased by these pretended attri- 
butes of things, which only come into existence by leaving 
; out all relation to things, and reducing our mere treatment 
of concepts to general logical rules. 
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IT Kants Table of Categories , and his Critics. -rr-^t is 
curious that the very ground upon which Kant attacks the 
Categories of Aristotle has been urged as the particular 
objection to Kent’s own list. ‘It was a design, J he says 
(p. 65), ‘ worthy of an acute thinker like Aristotle, to search 
for these fundamental concepts. Destitute, however, of 
any guiding principle, he picked them : up just as they 
occurred to him/ Now, let us hear Schwegler : 1 ‘The 
method of Fichte, just like that of Hegel afterwards, is a 
combination of the analytical and synthetical methods, by 
which Fichte earned the credit of having first deduced the 
Categories of philosophy from one single point, and of 
having brought them into connection, instead of taking them 
merely empirically, and co-ordinating them, as had been 
done, even by Kant/ The same view is taken by Manse ! : 2 
| The Kantian Categories are not deduced from an analysis 
of the act of thought, but generalised from the forms of the 
proposition, which latter are assumed without examination, 
as they are given in the ordinary logic. A psychological 
deduction, or preliminary criticism, of the forms themselves, 
might have considerably reduced the number/ And so 
both Fichte and Manse! have given further analyses, which 
the curious reader may find in the treatise just quoted of 
ManseFs, and in Fichte’s Wissenchaftskhre? . These ana- 
lyses are in substance the same, and consist in identifying 
quality with quantity, and discarding relation and modality, 
on the principle that substance and cause are implied in 
them, and that these notions exclude them from the first 
; rank. We suspect that, upon a careful perusal, of ManseFs 
discussion, the reader will be glad to fall back upon Kant’s 
plainer classification, and will agree with him in not taking 

1 Ed. Stirling, p. 262. 

2 Metaphysics ? p, 193, note. ;1 Works* vol. L p, 3 66 sm. 
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any interest in the subtleties of modern philosophers on 
the subject. 1 There is, however, one charge from which 
I Kant must be cleared, and that is, that he did not go upon 
a fixed principle in his . table. His introduction to the sub- 
ject is quite explicit ‘ Transcendental philosophy/ he 
says {Kritik) p. 56), f has the advantage, and moreover the 
responsibility, of searching % its concepts upon a principle, 
because they originate pure and unmixed from the under- 
standing, as an absolute unity, and must hence be con- 
nected according to one concept or notion. Such a 
connection gives a rule/ etc. 

What is the principle according to which we must 
proceed? He shows that the Understanding has no power 
of intuition, and hence can only regulate and bring into 
classes and unities the intuitions given by our sensibility. 
This spontaneous faculty he calls the function of the Un- 
derstanding. And v r hat is the only use we can make of 
these unities ? To judge by means of them. And how do 
we judge by means of them ? We repeat the process by 
which they have been already formed, and bring an ad- 
ditional representation under them. The understanding 
has no other duty at all; hence it may be simply called 
our judging faculty. This is the a priori argument and 
principle upon which he bases his Table of the Categories ; 
so that, in this sense, his list is neither purely empirical, nor 
picked up at random. 

The number of the classes of judgments he did take for 

1 The great diversity of philosophers as to the reduction of Kant’s 
Categories is remarkable, and is an argument against such reduction. 
Cousin reduces them to substance and cause ; Fischer and Schopenhauer, 
to cause only; Hamilton to Condition, which appears to be the Cate- 
gory of cause without the schema, or of relation generally. W lien 
philosophers differ so widely, it may be well to inquire whether any 
remedy is really required. 
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granted, from the ' existing treatises on logic (whkh, we 
suppose, discovered them empirically) ; but this because 
there could not be a class of judgments without a corre- 
sponding expression for them in human language, and the 
grammatical analysis of language is long since completed;, 
and because he saw distinctly that psychologically they 
depended upon different acts # of the mind, 1 That it was 
possible to reduce them in number, was a point which came 
distinctly before him, and which he combats in his obser- 
vations on the Table of Judgment ; and in further remarks 
(p. 67), he even insists on some judgments, which are 
logically reducible under one head, being kept apart as 
psychologically distinct. It is not fair then to charge Kant 
with having evaded or overlooked a more complete psycho- 
logical-deck^ but we must rather place his authority 
(and his psychological acumen) over against those of the 
critics, and supposed improvers, of his system. 

It is obvious that two sorts of reduction are possible : 
we may either reduce the number of the Categories under 
each head, or we may reduce the various heads or classes 
to a lesser number. The first description of reduction has 
been (as was observed already) noticed and rejected by 
Kant. The second has been attempted by Mansel. Now, 
that there exists an analogy between the classes of Categories 
would be naturally suggested, and probable, from the unity 
of the pure reason, upon which Kant insists frequently, and 
this would also suggest the same number of judgments 
under each head. But the question remains — Is this 
similarity Identity } or merely Analogy t Kant could only 
regard them as identical, if the quantity and quality of 
judgments were proved identical Take, tor example, the 

1 Cl for another defence of Kant, -.Stirling in SehwegleFs .It A/, of 
"Pint. p. 423. : 
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supposed identical Categories of unity and reality. Because 
affirmation asserts unity between two representations, can 
we jump at the conclusion that affirmation is identical with 
unity? Certainly not; an asserted unity* between repre- 
„ sentations has nothing to do with the Category of unity, 
derived from singular judgments. Of what does a judgment 
consist ? Of a subject, a predicate, and a copula. What 
can we say about the subject? It may be either one, or 
many, or a totality (the many regarded as a unity). What 
about the predicate? We may assert it to be identical 
with this one, or many, or whole, or the reverse. How can 
this act of mind be declared the same as the former? If 
the predicate of a judgment were singular, and we affirmed 
it of any sort of subject, we should be much nearer the 
Category of unity. 

So, again, in a negative judgment we regard one attribute 
as not co-existing with another ; but here, if we take a 
singular judgment, viz. ‘ Socrates is not foolish/ we do not 
necessarily imply other subjects which have this attribute, 
and hence we do not obtain plurality. But supposing a 
class were here implied, it would surely be just as much 
implied in the corresponding affirmative judgment, which 
would accordingly suggest plurality as much as unity. 
Possibly Mansel was misled by his own statement, that in 
a judgment two concepts are considered f in relation to a 
common object of intuition/ Perhaps the correct expression 
would be, ‘in relation to common objects, viz. how far the 
objects which rank under one of these concepts rank also 
under the other. If so, to think the co-existence or non- 
existence of attributes in one or more subjects is obviously 
distinct from thinking the unity or plurality of these subjects 
themselves. The former are, indeed, unifying and dividing 
processes, but so are all functions of thought, as Kant has said. 
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It would be tedious in this place to. urge all the ^miliar 
objections which could be made in detail to Mansehs 
reduction. But in general, except we can reduce the 
psychological acts expressed in the various classes of judg- 
ments to the same act, we have only demonstrated analogy, 
and not identity. The attempts, then, of Fichte and 
Mansel corroborate Kant’s view of the symmetry and 
harmony between the various acts of the understanding as 
whole ; for these analogies are strong enough 
minds complete identity. 
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CHAPTER VI 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DEDUCTION OF THE PURE CONCEPTS 
OF THE UNDERSTANDING. SECTION I . 1 

§ 13. Of the Principles of Transcendental Deduction 
generally. — Jurists, in discussing claims, are wont to dis- 
tinguish the qucastio facti from the qucestio juris, and used to 
call the proof of the latter the Deduction — that is to say, the 
deduction of the claim from acknowledged principles, or 
documents. We use a number of empirical concepts 
without any such justification being required by ourselves 
or others, because experience is always at hand, to prove 
their objective reality.: Yet here, too, there are some con- 
cepts, such as luck and fate, which, though commonly 
recognised, cause us great difficulties when the question 
quid juris is asked as regards them, seeing that neither 
experience nor reason affords the grounds of answering it 
But among the various concepts in the complex tissue 
of our knowledge there are some meant for pure a priori 
use, and their claims always require a deduction, for proofs 
from experience are here insufficient, and yet we must know 
how. these pure concepts can refer to objects. The ex- 
planation of the way in which they do so Kant calls their 

2 The heading is : ‘ The Transcendental Analytic/ book i,, part 2; 
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transcendental deduction, as distinguished from theeempir- 
ical, which shows Sow a concept is acquired by experience 
or reflection upon it — that is to say, the facts from which 
our use of it arose. 

There are two very diverse kinds of notions which agree , 
in referring a priori to objects— the notions of Space and 
Time as Forms of Sensibility, and the Categories as con- 
cepts of the understanding. If a deduction of these (or 
proof of their possibility) is necessary, it must, of course, be 
transcendental, as their distinguishing feature consists in 
applying to objects, without drawing anything from ex- 
perience in order to represent them. 

Of course, we may inquire quite independently into the 
occasions when both this part and the rest of our know- 
ledge arose in experience— an experience which contains 
two dissimilar elements, the Matter given by the senses, 
and the Form for ordering them, springing, on the occasion 
of the former, from pure intuition and from thought. 
Locke deserves the credit of first opening this path. But a 
deduction of pure a priori concepts can never be thus 
obtained. For then we only explain from experience the 
fact that we possess pure cognition, whereas these concepts 
must exhibit a very different pedigree from that of empirical 
concepts. No one, therefore, who understands their nature 
can accept anything but a transcendental deduction of 
them. 

But granting all this, is such a deduction absolutely 
necessary ? We have, indeed, pursued the notions of space 
and time to their source, by means of such a deduction, 
and so explained and fixed their objective value. . - Yet 
Geometry follows its course through nothing but a priori 
cognitions, without asking for any certificate of the 
legitimacy of its fundamental notion — space — from. phifo 
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sophy.« But the use of this notion here applies to the 
external world of sense, where all geometrical cognition is 
immediately evident, being based on a priori intuition, in 
which the objects are given (as to form) by our cognition. 

* When we come to the pure concepts of the understanding, 
the necessity becomes apparent, not merely of justifying 
them by a deduction, but of giving a deduction even of the 
notion of space. For these concepts refer to objects not 
through intuitive predicates, but through pure thinking. 
They refer to them generally, and are neither based on 
experience, nor can they show any object in a priori 
intuition, affording a basis for their synthesis. Hence they 
not only excite general suspicion about their objective 
validity, and the limits of their use, but even involve the 
concept of space m this suspicion , 1 as we are disposed to 
apply it beyond the conditions of sensuous intuition. This 
is the reason why a transcendental deduction 2 (of space) 
was given above, i.e. to show that space and time have no 
application beyond experience. The reader who is not 
convinced of the inevitable necessity of the deduction of 
the Categories also will only grope in the dark, and end as 
ignorant as he began. But he must also perceive the 
obscurity and difficulty of the investigation, and not 
complain of weariness in its solution. For upon this it 

1 As Mr. Caird puts it : 1 If we have general conceptions which are 
independent of sensible experience, it is not at once obvious that the 
knowledge we get by their use should be confined to the objects given 
by sense. And not only so, but the mind which is possessed of such 
conceptions is inevitably driven to consider whether the forms of time 
and space also, inasmuch as they give rise to necessary and umversal 
perceptions, may not apply to objects in general, irrespective of sensible 
experienced — (f Kant^ 1x 320, 

2 He calls it a transcendental exposition in the Aesthetic above, 
P • 
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depends whether we are to give up all our claims #o any 
possessions in the ' favourite department of metaphysic, 
beyond the bounds of all experience, or bring this critical 
investigation to a successful issue. 

There was no great difficulty in showing (in the 
Aesthetic) how the notions of space and time, though a 
priori cognitions, were yet related necessarily to objects, 
and rendered a synthetical cognition of them possible, 
independent of all experience. No object can appear in 
empirical intuition except by means of these pure forms; 
hence they are pure intuitions, which render objects possible 
as phenomena ; their synthesis is therefore objectively 
necessary. 

But as phenomena 1 can appear in intuition, without 
being necessarily related to the functions of the under- 
standing, a difficulty arises which did not occur in the 
viz. How are subjective conditions of thought to 
objective validity, or be the necessary conditions of all 
cognition of objects ? Take, for example, the concept of 
cause, which signifies a peculiar kind of synthesis, by which 
we put after A some quite different i?, according to a fixed 
rule. It is not obvious a priori (empirical evidence being 
inadmissible), why phenomena . should contain anything of 
the sort, and we may doubt whether such a concept is not 
and baseless in experience. Objects would not be 
objects did they not conform to space and time, but it is 
not so clear that they must conform to the conditions which 
the understanding requires to produce unity in its thinking. 
Phenomena could appear without any such conformity; It 
suggested (by Hume and others) that experience 
perpetually offering us examples of these regularities in 
enomena, which are quite sufficient to suggest the notion 

1 Kfifi n. A*? for fhfc> rt&Itnitmn nf PhenitiiMtiuml 
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of cause, and establish its objective validity. Kant thinks 
that such concepts must either show an a priori basis, or be 
abandoned a s mere chimeras. He points, as usual, to the 
strict necessity of the sequence of cause and effect, and the 
, absolute universality of its application, as attributes which 
cannot possibly be given by experience. In fact the 
Categories cannot be derived from experience, for that very 
experience implies them. 

Transition to the Transcendental Deduction 
of the Categories 

That our synthetical representation should necessarily 
correspond or coincide with its objects is only possible in two 
cases either if the object makes the representation possible, 
or if the representation, and it alone, makes the object 
possible. In the former case, the relation is empirical, and 
the representation could never be possible a priori b This is 
the case with phenomena, so far as they are sensations. 
In the second case, our representation does not, indeed, 
cause the object to exist (if we except the causality of the 
will, to be elsewhere discussed), but nevertheless determines 
it a priori \ if through the representation alone we can 
know anything as an object. This knowledge requires two 
conditions necessarily ; intuition, by which the object is 
given merely as an appearance ; and a concept, by which 
an object is thought, corresponding to the intuition. We 
have above explained how all phenomena must necessarily 
agree with our intuition, as they only appear (and are 
intuited) through it Now comes the question, whether 
there are not also concepts within us, as antecedent condi- 
tions a priori^ under which alone anything can be thought 
as an object If so, all empirical knowledge of objects 
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must correspond to these concepts necessarily, or $lse no 
object of experience is possible. But as soon as we go 
beyond the mere data of the intuition of the senses, all our 
experience does* contain concepts or notions of objects given 
in intuition, or appearing in it ; so then concepts of objects, 
in general do lie at the basis of all our empirical cognition, 
as a priori conditions. Consequently the objective validity 
of the Categories, as a priori concepts, depends on this, 
that through them alone experience (as far as the form of 
thinking is concerned) is possible. Of course, they have a 
necessary relation to objects of experience, if it is only 
by means of them that such an object can be at all 
thought 

This then is the principle on which the transcendental 
deduction of all a priori concepts depends. To explain 
the development of experience in which they occur, is not 
a deduction, but an illustration of them, as it does not 
prove them necessary. Without showing their primitive 
relation to all the possible experience in which objects 
occur, their relation to any single object could never be 
comprehended. 

In his First Edition, Kant closes this preface to the 
Deduction with a mention of the three faculties of the mind 
that afford the clue to the succeeding discussion , 1 * * viz., sense, 
imagination, and apperception. In the Second Edition he 
substituted the following observations. 4 The celebrated 
Locke,’ he says, / ignoring totally any such deduction, and 
finding the pure concepts of the understanding in experi- 
ence, deduced them from it, and was yet so illogical, that 
he attempted in' this way to reach cognitions far beyond the 

1 This passage, for which see Fischer’s Comm. p. 76, note, merely 

anticipates the after discussion, and therefore requires no farther mention 

here. Cf. also Appendix A, yol. ih 
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limits mf experience / 1 David Hume saw that this latter 
attempt necessarily required concepts with an a priori 
origin. But as he could not see how the understanding 
came to think certain concepts as necessarily joined in the 
♦object, which were not in themselves joined in the unden 
standing, and as it did not occur to him that the under- 
standing might, through Jhese very concepts, be the 
originator of experience, he was compelled to derive them 
from experience, and through constant association, which 
produces custom or subjective necessity, falsely deemed 
objective. He was logical enough to deny that with such 
principles we could ever pass the bounds of experience. 
But these empirical deductions are refuted by the fact, that 
we actually possess scientific cognitions a priori, viz. pure 
mathematic and general physic . 

The former of these celebrated men opened the door to 
enthusiasm, for if the reason has pretentions or claims on 
its side, it will not be restrained by vague exhortations to 
moderation ; the latter abandoned himself to scepticism, as 
he thought he had discovered so universal a delusion 
mistaken for sound reason in our faculty of knowledge. 
We are now to essay whether the reason cannot be steered 
safely between these rocks, and whether we cannot save for 
it the whole sphere of its proper activity, while assigning to 
it fixed and determinate boundaries. 

1 This is the ordinary view of Locke’s philosophy, which ignores the 
intellectual side of his system. But this is not the place to correct it 
Cf. Prof. Webb’s Intel lectualism of Locke, passim. Cf. also Schwegkr, 
/list, of Phil. p. 182, who makes this criticism on Locke’s proof of the 
Existence of God. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE DEDUCTION OF THE CATEGORIES. THE FIRST 
EDITION, AND THE PROLEGOMENA. 

fl We have now arrived at the great crux to most readers 
of the Kritik, the famous Deduction of the Categories. 
The solution has been, to some extent, implied in the fore- 
going discussion, and the intelligent student will, doubtless, 
anticipate the gist of Kant’s argument ; but we must not 
be content with stating the theory ; we must also give 
some comparative account of the various forms which the 
discussion assumed in the First Edition of the Kritik , and 
in the Prolegomena , published in 17 S3, Were this omitted, 
the reader might ask why Kant had obscured by prolixity 
and by repetition a discovery in itself plain and comprehen- 
sible, and which can be stated "in a brief compass. 

IT Perhaps the first and most important help the stu- 
dent can obtain from a commentary on this part of the 
Kritik is to have the repetitions in Kant's argument care- 
fully pointed out The discussion in the First Edition 
goes over the same ground three times. As he tells us 
himself, 1 * 1 have thought it better, in the four following 
paragraphs, rather to prepare than instruct the reader, and 
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not to#, lay before him the systematic discussion till the 
succeeding third section/ All the mmienta of the proof 
. are, however, contained in this preparatory discussion y l 
and he accordingly, in opening the third section. (p. 207), 
t says, ‘The detached observations made in previous section 
(containing the four paragraphs) we shall here unite and 
present in a connected form/ The reader will, therefore, 
find in this section a repetition of the observations in the 
previous section, not, however, without some modifications. 
For having hitherto pursued the analytical method, starting 
from empirical perceptions, and passing up by analysis to the 
a priori elements contained in them, he now tells us (p. 
207) that he will ‘begin from pure apperception 5 — in 
other words, give us the same proof synthetically . He does 
this briefly and completely (pp. 207-210); but having done 
it, he reverts to his former analytical procedure, and says 
(p. 210), ‘We shall now expound the necessary connexion, 
etc., beginning from below, from the empirical extremity/ 
He then goes over the very same ground, and in the very 
same order, as in the four preparatory paragraphs, amplify- 
ing a little here and there, modifying a few expressions, but 
adding little, except (as we shall see) that he shows the 
close relation between the three faculties expounded, and 
so brings into a connected form the observations before 
detached. If the reader will attend to these hints, he will 
considerably curtail his labour, and save himself the per- 
plexity of endeavouring to find new arguments, where Kant 
is merely repeating and enforcing old ones. 

• As the Second Edition differs mainly from the First in 
developing at great length the synthetical proof, very briefly 
given at first (pp. 2 07-2 10), 2 we shall consider that part of 
the discussion by the light of the Second Edition, and 
. / Vol. ii. pp. 194-207. 2 Of. pp. 120, izi, infra. 
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shall give an account, as brief as possible, of the First 
Edition, omitting tins short passage. 

A few words will here show us the attitude of the Pro- 
legomena on the same subject, in a passage following the 
analytical method also, as Kant expressly tells us at the„ 
outset of his shorter work. We already called attention to 
the twofold character of the Categories, which are both 
general concepts, or frames of objects of intuition, and also 
pure general forms of judgments. These two functions are 
closely related, for the frames into which the former bring 
intuitions are necessary conditions of these intuitions be- 
coming fit for judgments ; our intuitions are, as Kant says, 
determined by these Categories, in relation to some one of 
the pure forms of judgments. 1 The deduction of the 
Categories need therefore only establish their objective 
necessity in either of these relations, and the other will 
necessarily follow. For when we speak of the Categories 
being necessary for our experience, what do we mean by ex- 
perience ? We mean a 1 great complex, embracing a vast num- 
ber of objects , and we also mean the legitimate and orderly 
connexion of these objects into a great harmony, or unity. 2 
This connexion of objects, which implies certain necessary 
relations among them, can only be expressed or conceived 
in judgments concerning objects. If the Categories are 
necessary for the formation of the judgments of experience, 
it is clear that they must also be necEssafyTor the" objects 
of these judgments, since nothing can be for us an object 
except it be either the subject or predicate pf some judg- 
ment The necessary laws, therefore, of the ^connexion of 
objects must hold good of these objects themsehes.x Such 
anjnquiry Kant calls a deduction of the possibility, of [the 

1 See especially his statement in the Preiegotiiemit : vol ii. p. 73. 

Cf. Preleg p, 65, : 
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faculty «of] experience, as contrasted with a. deduction of 
the possibility of the objects of ; experience. The latter 
side of the deduction had been brought forward promi- 
nently in the First Edition, and it is only 1 in the two 
^summaries of the discussion that he notices the power 
of the understanding to make laws for nature — in fact, to 
establish necessary connexions among the objects of our 
experience. This latter is then the aspect of the Categories 
which he takes up in his Prolegomena 2 in this way. 

Starting from the statement that Nature means a neces- 
sary synthesis of phenomena, not of things per se 3 he shows 
(§ 15) that there is a pure science of such nature, which 
possesses universal and necessary synthetical judgments 
applicable to all nature, whether internal (psychology) or 
external (physics). These judgments are the laws of 
nature. But the word nature, he adds (§ 1 6), also means 
the complex of all the objects of experience. He proceeds 
to inquire (§17) which form of the problem (the same in 
either case) is preferable, and he decides that, owing to the 
ambiguity of the word object , the Kantian sense of which 
was then new and strange, 3 it is better to take the formal 
side, and discuss the possibility of [the^ faculty of] experi- 
ence, upon which the possibility of the objects of experi- 
ence necessarily depends. Following this course, he shows 
(§18) that our ordinary judgmeiits of perception cannot 

1 In the fourth paragraph, in section 2, and at the end of section 3, 
especially p, 203, vol. ii. 

2 Vol. ii. pp. 63 sqq, 

3 An object, in the proper Kantian sense, consists of a number of 
sensations, bound up into a necessary unity. As this latter element 
cannot be given by mere sense, an act of the understanding, or of the 
imagination, is necessary in knowing any object. As the former ele- 
ment can only reach us through our sensibility, objects only exist in our 
experience, and things per sc are improperly called by the same name. 
This will appear more fully in the sequel. 
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become judgments of experience without expressing a 
necessary connexion, or a connexion in the object, as it is 
called, when all men agree in the connexion. But this 
objective validity or necessity is merely equivalent to uni- 
versality. What, then, must be added (§ 20) to the pei> 
ceptive judgment, to make it a necessary judgment of ex- 
perience ? Simply this : the perception in question must 
be subsumed under such a concept as determines for it a 
place among the general forms of judgment . 1 These 
general forms of judgment will, therefore, suggest the table 
of pure concepts which correspond to them. The whole 



1 It is very difficult to reconcile Kant’s language on p. 69 of the 
Prolegomena with his general doctrine that all judgments have a 
category at their basis. What he seems to mean is that judgments of 
perception only involve the Mathematical Categories, judgments of ex- 
perience the Dynamical as well. This is the common sense of the 
matter, and it is quite consistent with the examples he gives (pp. 71-74). 
As to these there is no difficulty except in the case of the proposition, 

4 the air is elastic.’ He arrives at this in a peculiar way, and himself 
confesses that the illustration is obscure. If we compare the analogous 
case of ‘the sun warms the stone,’ discussed in his note (p. 74), we 
shall see that he considers the proposition ‘when the sun shines on the 
stone, it grows warm,* to express the attitude of the mind in mere per- 
ception, whereas the categorical equivalent marks the classing of the 
representations under an a priori concept. But the other case is not so 
clear. Kant indicates that after we have established the air to be the 
necessary condition, or cause of expansion, we then advance to the 
judgment, ‘ the air is elastic, 5 in which we regard elasticity as a quality 
necessarily belonging to the air. Mr. Monck has suggested that Kant 
had the experiments of Torricelli in his mind, by which both the weight 
and the elasticity of air were demonstrated. It was shown that if the 
pressure on the atmosphere be diminished, its volume increases, as, for 
example, if a partially filled bladder be placed in a vessel from which 
the other air can be removed by a pump, the bladder will become fully 
distended, or even burst. This expansion depends on the nature of the 
air itself (requiring only the absence of counteracting causes) as its 
positive cause. This explanation is probably the true one, and dears 
up the difficulty as to Kant’s illustration. 
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argument is clearly and concisely surgmed up in § 23, 
which the reader is recommended to study carefully. It is 
briefly this : We have objectively valid judgments, as dis- 
tinct from mere judgments of perception. 'These are only 
■»possible by means of the Categories, which have therefore 
objective .validity. 

We now revert to the exposition of the First Edition 
(vol. ii., Appendix A), for the most part analytical, like that 
of the Prolegomena, but differing, as we have said, in two 
points : (a) there is a short synthetical exposition at the 
opening of section 4 ; (/?) with the exception of the con- 
cluding passages in the duplicate analytical exposition, the 
Categories are rather considered as pure concepts of ob- 
jects, than as pure forms of judgments combining objects. 
If we omit these passages, and eliminate repetitions, we 
may sum up the argument as briefly as possible in the 
following way. 1 

A concept (p. 191) is nothing but a combination of 
attributes. If this combination is to mean anything more 
than a mere empty frame, the attributes must be supplied 
by intuition ; thus only can our concepts refer to the sole 
objects we can know, the objects possible in our experience. 
If then there be in us a priori concepts, even they must 
refer to experience, not of course as its offspring, but as 
rendering it possible; on this ground only can they be 
objectively valid. The possibility of experience, therefore, 
is the real point to be investigated. Whatever attempts we 
may make to grasp such notions as God or spirits by the 
aid of the pure concepts or Categories at the basis of 
experience, we must still conceive these things as objects, 
and therefore start from the same basis as we do in dur 

1 We cite here the pages of the English version in vol. ii, , Appendix 
A, so that the reader may verify the commentary at every step. 
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legitimate experience. The Categories, therefore, %ill be 
sufficiently justified, and proved objectively valid, ‘if we 
prove that through them alone an object can be thought 3 
(Here, then, he* keeps out of sight the Category as a pure 
form of judgment, and treats it as a pure frame of objectSf 
of intuition.) But as other faculties are concerned, Kant 
proceeds to expound the subjective sources which make 
objects possible, and how far these sources are of tran- 
scendental use, or at the basis of our experience of objects. 

Let the reader hold fast to Kant’s prefatory remark 
(p. 194) that all our representations are bound together by 
one bond at all events, that of Time, the formal condition 
of our internal, and therefore indirectly of all our sense. 
All our representations are brought into at least one mutual 
relation, in Time. But (1) as all our knowledge of objects 
requires a successive series of representations (both separate 
in space and differing in kind), there must be in the mind 
a power to grasp these separate details, and consider them 
as one complex object of intuition. This act (which is a 
function of our imagination applied to present objects of 
sense) Kant calls the synthesis of apprehension. And since 
even pure space and time, regarded as objects, cannot come 
into the mind without their parts being grasped together in 
this way, though they are a priori representations, it follows 
that this synthesis is possible a priori, and there is in us a 
pure as well as an empirical synthesis of apprehension. (2) 
There is, moreover, another c omb inative faculty of mi net. 
which causes past representations to. come back toms - in 
grqup^^p4 : Jiqtjjngly, Our imagination reproduces thorn 
according to a law of association, which implies some prior 
affinity existing among, them. Tins .reproduction of past 
phenomena is equally necessary to our experience, for we 
not think of a large number, or a long time, if we 
r 
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lost fr<*m our minds the earlier numbers or moments with.- 

out recovery. This faculty of the imagination may then be 
called the Reproductive synthesis of the Imagination. 1 Even 
this, however, is not enough. (3) When *w e ^ ave appr- 
ehended the present details, when we have reproduced the 
past impressions, what guarantee have we that they are 
identical with those formerly intuited ? They must be 
recognised in the concept we form of them — a concept which 
reduces this multiplicity to unity, and declares them to be 
the phenomena of a single identical consciousness. When 
we have produced this unity, we call it an object. What is 
this objgcl? ^^..can know nothing beyond our repre- 
sentations, an object, can only mean a necessary . combination 
of tli§m— a combination that cannot be made at random, or 
capriciously. But suc k rnee&mcy combination can, only be 
produc ed, ,/n ; the understanding, for the senses merely give 
US^i&pia^ Thus an external object of 

these representations, such as body, is conceived just as we 
conceive (p. 199) a triangle to be an object, and yet this 
consists in nothing but a certain necessary combination of 
three right lines, under a concept, and may not exist in 
external nature. 2 If the combination be necessary, it must, 
according to Kant’s fundamental principles, depend on, a 
transcendental condition. How can the necessary unities, | 
which produce in us the notion of objects, be produced a{ 
priori by the , understanding ? 

The required condition Kant finds in the Transcendental 
apperception. This does not mean the empirical conscious- 
ness of self, given in what is called the internal sense, but 
the transcendental condition, which renders this internal 
sense possible ; that is to say, the mental unity, or identity, 

1 Of. p. 133, infra, for the further account given in the Second Edition 
of the office of the xmagination. 2 Cf, voL ii. p. 215. 
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which we feel even when in tuiting such a priori objects jis 
space nnd,Time. _ All_ representations must be mine, they 
must come under the identity,. of my permanent conscious 
it is hot the existence of this self, but its action or 


of which we are conscious. 1 


■xtr 

We mean no more. 


by this feeling of personal identity than that it is the same 
identical function which combines phenomena into objects 
in all our experience. We cannot, therefore, be conscious 
of the identity of self except as the ‘ unity of the synthesis 
of all phenomena/ of course according to some plan, or 
some concepts yet to be determined. 

Let us now turn back and consider what our notions are 
object in general, and what .we mean by a concept having 
objective validity. Our thoughts are said to refer to objects, 
when they apply to our intuitions, which again are supposed 
to refer immediately to (phenomenal) objects. But even 
. these objects are only phenomena, and are, therefore, re- 
fferred further to a transcendent object, which is a mere 
I indefinite supposition of thought, not obtainable by any 
k intuition, and therefore the same in all cases, a mere tm- 
/ known quantity, or x ,Our whole notion of a definite 
object is a number of intuitions, necessarily combined. As 
the determinate intuitions are ex hypotkesi absent in a gene- 
ral notion of object, what remains but the necessary com- 
bination, or synthesis, the framework, so to speak, of the 
intuitions ? If this be so, the transcendental apperception 
explained affords us the necessary bond of unity, or 
synthesis, and supplies us with the general notion of object, 

1 Observe that it is the business of internal intuition to inform us 
exist As Mr. Caird puts it ; ‘ We are thus conscious of our- 
as a transcendental subject {that we are) because we distinguish 
own activity from the matter on which it is ‘exerted ; but we are 
as a phenomenal subject (? vkat we are) only 
distinguished ' from ' space. ? (nfm. 
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which • contains nothing else. This, then, is the form of 
phenomena, as space and time are the form of intuitions. 

Kant adds a paragraph explaining how the Categories 
may be a priori cognitions, and enforcing this truth. When 
# I speak of my experience, I mean one great unity, one vast 
combination of all the phenomena presented to me as my 
phenomena. Except they belong to this unity, they are no 
part of my experience. 

posed on my (faculty, of) experience must., ,qf course,, be 
equally imposed on the objects of experience acquired 
through that faculty,,. But the Categories have above been 
shown the necessary conditions of judging, therefore of 
thinking, in any experience; therefore they afford to objects 
also of experience their possibility. Thus they are a priori 
cognitions, and yet objectively valid. The Categories are, 
in fact, phases of the pure apperception, and all conscious- 
ness must be subject to it. Through it, therefore, or under 
it, they legislate for phenomena. 

Qfjftese Categories, fqy 

they do not account for their necessity; and secondly, they 
postulate an universal law of association among phenomena, 
which suggests to us laws, and they give no explanation of 
this association. How can phenomena be conceived as 
related to one another by a thoroughgoing affinity, which 
alone explains our associating them ? On Kantian, prin- 
ciples, this affinity is transcendental, and produced by their 
all being subject to one condition — the pure apperception, 
which binds them together by a pure synthesis. So it 
comes that the understanding prescribes laws for nature. 
Hence we can make a priori assertions about nature, and a 
strict science of nature is possible. 

But the reader who desires to avoid repetitions, and 
obtain the shortest possible exposition of the analytical 
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deduction, may pass by the four preparatory paragraphs, 
and confine himself to the repetition of their substance 
in pp. 210-217. For there, as Kant tells us, he has con- 
nected and brought into relation the isolated facts of these 
paragraphs. There it is that he declares the synthesis of, 
apprehension to be the work of the imagination, which is 
necessary in knowing even ordinary objects (p. 2 1 1 , note), 
and so brings the synthesis of apprehension and reproduction 
into relation. There it is more especially that he expounds 
the relation of the imagination and pure apperception, 
showing that association must be based on affinity ; that 
this affinity is given by the union of all phenomena in one 
consciousness, but that this synthetical .unity of conscious- 
ness, which is intellectual, can only act on sense by directing 
the productive imagination to combine phenomena according 
to fixed laws. The Imagination is, in fact, the go-between, 

( which mediates between the pure understanding and the 
phenomena ; it is only reproductive as regards these pheno- 
mena themselves, but productive as regards the order in 
which they are reproduced Kant here trenches upon the 
ground to be hereafter occupied in the schematism. We 
shall therefore say nothing more concerning it now. Finally, 
the statement that the understanding prescribes laws for 
nature is more fully developed in the end of the discussion 
(pp. 2 1 5~2 17). He adds a caution, that we cannot suppose 
empirical laws to be directly dedueihle from the pure 
Categories, any more than all the varieties of intuition 
could be conceived from pure space and t ime. But never- 
theless, according to this very analogy of space and time; 
all empirical laws must be built on the type of the Categories, 
— in other words, all our experience, as to form y must be 
conformable to them. More than this our deduction never 
attempted to prove. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE DEDUCTION OF THE CATEGORIES. THE SECOND 
EDITION OF THE ICRITIK 

U We now approach the discussion in its ultimate form, as 
it appears in all the later Editions of the Kritik. The first 
point to be noted is that in his first Preface, he had himself 
carefully distinguished two sides of his Deduction — one con- 
sisting of a view of the subjective faculties of the mind, 
the other a mere explanation how objects can become 
possible. This latter is the proper Deduction ; the former , 1 
which consists in assigning a particular set of causes for a 
given effect, is not so . 1 It was, therefore, naturally to be 
expected, that when he desired to compress some parts of 
his original work, in order to make room for expansion in 
others, this highly important but unnecessary exposition 
should be curtailed. Moreover, the first four paragraphs 
of the First Edition were fully reproduced in the sequel, 
and besides the publication of the Prolegomena during the 
interval supplied an independent analytical exposition. 
W e may add that these paragraphs, and especially an intro- 
ductory statement , 2 also suppressed, seemed to attribute to 

• 1 Cf. above, p. 5. 

2 Cf. K. Fischer’s Commentary, p. 76, and Hartenstein’s Kritik, p. 
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sense a power of combination which Kant carefully qualified 
on further consicferation. He would not speak in the 
Second Edition of a synopsis of sense, and he was more 
careful to show^that the synthesis of apprehension was really 
the work of the imagination. , 

IT As therefore the j>ure apperception^ or synthetical unity 
of apperception, was the point most obscure, and most 
difficult of comprehension, he determined to develop his 
brief synthetical exposition in the First Edition, 1 in order 
that he might £ begin from pure apperception,’ and explain it 
more fully to his critics. It was necessary to do this in two 
directions— fet, forjihoa^who, could not understand him, 
Qrjeejfipyr the syntheticalpower of the understanding could 
form a principle of unity in nature ; secondly, .%Jhose who 
exaggerated our knowledge of this very pure apperception, 
and held that the Ego was given to us directly, not as a 
phenomenon, but as a noumenal reality. 2 The sections 
16-19, therefore, contain his fuller exposition of the syn- 
thetical unity of apperception. The second part of § 24 
§ 25 contain his expanded refutation of the second 
error. This latter passage, then, may be postponed by the 
reader as not forming a necessary part of the deduction. 

In the next place, the opening of § 1 5 3 is to some extent 
a repetition of his remarks on synthesis, in § 10, adding a 
important points, but almost ignoring what he said of 


1 Vol. ii. pp. 207-210. 

2 The danger of being misunderstood in this direction affords another 
reason for liis striking out the passage (p. 213) in which he spoke of f the 
fixed and permanent Ego * as the correlate of all our representations. 
He insists here more strongly on what he had already stated in the First 
Edition, that we are directly conscious only of a faculty of combining 
(synthesis), not of a subject exercising this faculty. 

is numbering above. Mr. Met.klcjohri numbers 
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synthesis in the former section. The same observation 
S: applies more strictly to §§ 16 and 17, winch merely amplify 


and reinforce the same points in varied language. Let us 
observe, lastly, that the first part of § 24 ^anticipates the 
schematism of the Categories, and discusses the function of 
the productive imagination, which must again come before 
us at greater length in that chapter. In brief, then, we 
recommend the reader the following course in this discussion. 
Let him read § 15, comparing it with § 10, and let him 
next read § 19. Let him then read § 16 or § 17, either of 
which suffices for Kant's argument. Proceeding directly 
through §§ 18, 20, 24, let him postpone the second part of 
§ 24 and § 25 till he has read the concluding sections. By 
this means he will greatly curtail his labour, and be better 
able to apprehend Kant's argument. We now proceed 
to accompany him through these sections in the order 
prescribed. 

§ 15. If we look back to the exposition of § 10, we there 
see synthesis 1 put forth as the original and primary condition 
of knowledge, at first rudimentary and almost instinctive in 
its action, afterwards explicating itself into certain definite 
phases, or ways of combining, which Kant calls Categories. 
As his object at first is mainly to discover or determine the 
pure Categories, he passes over the earlier or undeveloped 

3 It may be asked why we have adhered to Kant’s strange word 
synthesis, and not used the English word combination, which may mean 
the same thing. We have done so to avoid an important ambiguity, 
which Kant saw when he avoided the word Vcrhindung \ Combination 
softener means the result of an act (crvvdr}p.a) of combining, than the act 
itself (<rw 6 ecus). This kind of ambiguity is common to imagination, 
conception, and many other such words. But nothing is more vital in 
this discussion than to hold fast that we are speaking of combination as 
an act or function of the understanding. This definite sense is exactly 
expressedby synthesis. Adhering strictly to this sense, the reader may 
substitute combination, or any other word he pleases. 
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stage of synthesis, which is in existence and at work# before 
we can form a concept, as its necessary condition. It is to 
this stage that Kant now turns his attention. It had been 
rnistaken by some of his critics, and it had been asked 
whether the Category of unity was not sufficient to account, 
for the unity in objects of intuition. But, granting that our 
intuition is sensuous, or purely receptive, it is plain that 
representations are given us through it merely as such, i.e. 
not as objects. Their form may also be a priori in us, and 
yet be nothing but the way in which we are affected. 
Neither of these can give us combinations of various repre- 
sentations [objects], for this is not an act of receptivity, but 
of spontaneity, and therefore the work of what we call the 
understanding, as opposed to sense. Whether we are 
conscious of it or not, whether the things combined be 
concepts, or sensuous intuitions, or pure intuitions, the 
combination is an act of the understanding, which Kant calls 
synthesis, indicating that this alone cannot be given by 
objects, but is the self-activity of the subject, and that we 
can represent nothing as combined in objects which our 
understanding has not previously itself combined. Kant 
thinks it obvious that this act of the understanding is 
originally one and equivalent in all combinations , 1 and also 
the necessary condition of analysis , 2 It will be remembered 
that he spoke in the First Edition of the identity of function 

1 Cf. above, p. $4. 

2 .He shows this in an ingenious note to § 36. My notion of red is 
! obtained:.' by atiatysing s.tvmixl reel things, and abstracting the colour. 
But I cannot do this without presupposing red as an attribute already 
combined with others In this or previous representations. An attribute 
common to many different representations, implies that they each con- 
tain something different combined with it. These, then, are synthetical 
unities, which must be presupposed before I can obtain an unity by 
analysis, • 
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of the Understanding, and also of the unity of the action , , in 
this synthesis. 

But the very notion of such combination implies that 
variety. is brought into unity, and this unity *is a prior con- 
dition, not a result of the combination, which has no 
meaning without presupposing unity. We cannot, therefore, 
proceed to a judgment, or to a Category (such as that of 
unity), which is based on the power of judging, without 
presupposing this combination, or unity of given representa- 
tions. We must therefore seek it at the very earliest stage 
of cognition. Let it be observed (§§ 1 o and 1 9) that this 
unity is presupposed by all judgments, which are very 
inadequately described as the assertion of a relation between 
two concepts. In what does the relation consist ? In 
nothing but reducing them to an unity, by means of this 
synthesis of which we are speaking. I may do this myself 
personally, in which case I call it 

or may. conceive: it. as being, done by all mankind,in which 
case I call it ajudgment. of. experience, ora law of objects — 
in either case every judgment implies unity produced by this 
synthetical action of the understanding, 
vj §§ 16, 17. Beyond the necessary reference of all intuitions 
to space and time, they must be subject to another condition, 
viz. they must be present in our consciousness. There must 
be a conscious I to intuite them, or they are nothing. But 
this conscious I is not a receptive, but a spontaneous faculty 
— in short the faculty which combines them, as has just been 
explained. Furthermore, ,ifc is nothin g but this consciousness 
Of ^iawibinin^faculty, the same in afactTof consciousness. 
Thisjaculty Kant calls pure, or original apperception, since 
it is a priori and spontaneous. He also calls it the tran- 
sccndental unity, of self-consciousn^, ..because this oneness 
of the conscious self is _ the source of a priori cogap 
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WHAT IS OUR PERSONAL IDENTITY ? chap. 


tions. 1 If representations could not be brought under the 
condition of being recognised as belonging to my single self- 
consciousness, they could not be considered as mine at all. 
The consciousness which merely accompanies different re- 
presentations is fragmentary, and may be called empirical 
consciousness. But when ! combine these various acts, 
and am conscious of this synthesis, then oniy do I become 
aware, i.tha t, , mv... conscio,uso,-ess, in .them all was one ancl 
identical When I say then that all these representations 
belong to me, I mean this, and this only, that. 1 ara .com- 
bining, or am able to combine them by this mental synthesis 
into one whole-— the unity of self-consciousness, or, as Kant 
calls it, the synthetical unity of apperception. To say, 
therefore, that the understanding means the faculty of com- 
bining a priori our various representations under the unity 
of apperception (or consciousness), is to state an identical 
proposition, but it explicates our notion of pure conscious- 
ness, and shows tlyttgour identity, of self cannot be, thought 
: \yithout a synthesis of the variety given in intuition. 2 
These; conditions are imposed on us because the faculty 
.(intuto multiplicity, and the faculty (seif- 

consciousness) which gives us unity, are different in kind. 
If our understanding could intuite, then the multiplicity of 
intuitions or objects would be given directly in its representa- 
tion, and it would not require the act of synthesis which 
our understanding, which only thinks, must perform. To 
us this condition is so necessary that we cannot even conceive 
an intellect directly intuiting, or even intuiting through other 
conditions than space and time ; but if these other conditions 
made its intuition receptive, a synthesis similar to ours would 


1 See his explanation of transcendental above, p, 74. 

2 This is the transcendental parallel to the law of Identity. Of. p. 
159, for the parallel to the law of .Contradiction.-' 
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still belrequired for the understanding attached to such an 
intuition. 

When we speak of the understanding, or the faculty of 
cognitions, we regard the latter as referring to objects. But 
an object implies a group or combination of intuitions. 
This combination,’ as we have seen, can only be made by 
the synthesis of our consciousness. It follows that the 
unity of our consciousness is the necessary condition of our 
forming any notion of objects. Here is an illustration : 
mere space gives us no object, but only the materials for an 
object. In order to know something in space, as for example 
a line, I must draw it, and so produce a synthetical unity 
of parts. The unity of this act, as comprising several suc- 
cessive acts, is the unity of my consciousness, which gives 
me the notion of a line, and so only can I obtain such an 
0 bj ect. The synthetical unity of cpnsciou sness is therefore 
an absolutely necessary or objective condition of all cogni- 
tion, for not only do I require it in order to know an object, 
but every intuition must come under it, before it can even 
become to me an object. 

§ 18. This transcendental /unity of apperception is (as we 
have said) the unity by means of which we combine the 
variety of intuition into the notion of an object For this 
reason we call it objective, to contrast it with such determina- 
tions of our internal sense as are merely suggestive and 
empirical, and therefore not necessary. Every man makes 
some of these combinations for himself a posteriori. But 
the pure form of intuition (given a priori), considered as 
mere presented variety, must stand under the original and 
primitive I thhih, which alone contains an objectively valid 
unity, viz. valid for every understanding. It is under this 
objective unity (§19) that intuitions are brought in the act 
of judgment. When we say a body is heavy, we do not 
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merely assert what seems to us by association subjectively 
combined, but we make an assertion which, whether true 
or false, is only possible by understanding what necessary 
unity of apperception is, and consequently bringing two 
representations under it. We assert these notions to bq, 
necessarily combined into unity, not in our empirical in- 
tuition, but by the synthesis of our perceptions in our pure 
consciousness. 

Thus the first step in the Deduction has been reached. 
It has been shown that objects of intuition can only be 
obtained by a combination of multiplicity. This combina- 
tion is not given in a sensuous intuition, which is pure 
receptivity. It is therefore added by* the understanding, 
which is a faculty whose function is to combine. But all 
the several acts of combining are recognised by us as Belong- 
ing to one and the. same consciousness. The importance 
therefore of the unity of apperception, and its objective 
character, are manifest. 

§ 20. But. what have the Categories to do with this argu- 
ment ? What relation have they to the pure apperception ? 
t is this. The intuitions can only be brought under it by 
logical function of judging, Whatever variety therefore 
is given in intuition can only be brought under the pure 
apperception by being brought under one of the functions of 
judging (as exhibited in the table, p. 86). But the Cate- 
gories are these very forms of judging, so far as they merely 
combine the variety of intuition (§ 1 3). This variety 
therefore stands under the Categories as various phases, 
or ways, of reducing it under the unity of apperception. 

§ 23 . We have now proved that the Categories, which 
arise in the understanding, quite apart from sensibility, can 
unity into intuitions quite generally, for this might 
le case, even were our faculty of intuition different 
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from wftat it now is, provided it were receptive. We have 
not yet considered how empirical objects are actually given I 
us, or whether we can identify the unities given in them J 
with the unity imposed by the Category. " When this is 
done, our deduction will be complete. But though we 
have hitherto abstracted from the way in which intuitions 
are given us, we could not abstract from the fact that they 
are given to us — that is, given from some other (here unde- 
termined) source than our understanding, and independent 
of it. If our understanding possessed a power of intuiting, 
the Categories, which are mere acts of combining variety 
given to it , would be idle, for the objects would then be 
given directly to it m the act of intuiting. This peculiarity 
of our understanding, as opposed to an intuitive understand- 
ing, is, of course, a primitive fact, and inexplicable. 

§ 22. But before we consider how empirical intuitions 
are given to us, as contrasted with other possible sensuous 
faculties of intuition, it is important to limit the other side 
of .the process, and show that the Category is of no use in 
cognising things > except when applied to objects of experience. 
For thinking and know mg (cognising) an object are not the 
same. To know it, we want both a Category, or concept, 
and also an intuition, without which the former is mere 
form, or possibility of knowledge. But we can have none 
but sensuous intuitions either of pure space and time, or of 
sensations in space and time; and, moreover, the objects 
given by the former (mathematical figures) are mere forms, 
which do not prove the existence of things corresponding 
to them. TJtmgs in space and time must be representations 
accompanied by sensations , or empirical perceptions. Hence 
the Categories, even when applied to pure intuition, give us 
no knowledge of things, till we appeal further to empirical 
intuition, or experience. Our assertion is therefore proved. 
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§ 23. It was easy to perceive the correspondinf limita- 
tion in the case of space and time, for we cannot carry 
them beyond our senses. The pure Categories are not so 
restricted, and* may apply to the objects of any sensuous [or 
receptive] intuition, whether it be in other respects like ours 
or not. But this extension proves vain. For beyond our 
sensuous intuitions they are #iere empty forms of objects, 
since there is no actual intuition at hand, to which they can 
apply their synthesis to produce an unity of apperception, 
and this is the only function they can exercise. We can 
only then describe an object of an intuition different from 
ours by negative predicates— by judging, for example, that it 
is not in space and time, or subject tor change. But these 
negations contain no positive cognition whatever. And even 
if they did, we should still not have the least notion what 
Category to apply to such an object, for empirical intuition 
must determine this point also, as will appear when we con- 
sider the schematism. 

§ 24. In this paragraph Kant comes to explain the office 
of the imagination, as intermediate between the pure under- 
standing and the sensuous intuitions. He anticipates to 
some extent the schematism, but this is nevertheless requisite 
to the full comprehending of the Deduction. The pure 
Categories, referring to the combination of the data of 
intuition generally, are mere forms of thought, and not only 
transcendental, but purely intellectual. But as the form of 
sensuous intuition lies a priori within us, the understanding 
can act upon this, and through it upon sensuous intuitions. 
By this means the purely intellectual synthesis of the naked 
Category passes into an intuit ible or - figurative synthesis 
{synthesis s/ec/osa), though still a priori and transcendental 1 

1 The synihem inteJkctualh would then be .the same for all rational 
beings,- but the character of the synthesis s/eewa depends on the peculiar 
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Kant regards this latter synthesis as the ^vork of the imagi- 
nation, which therefore performs a transcendental synthesis, 
to be distinguished from that of the mere understanding. 
As reproductive of intuitions, it is indeed a faculty belonging 
to sensibility; but as exercising a spontaneity which actively 
determines intuitions in harmony with the Categories, it is 
allied to the understanding, and may be called the product- 
ive imagination, which performs a transcendental synthesis 
under the direction of the understanding. 

Omitting for the present the Appendix to the Aesthetic 
here inserted by Kant, we proceed at once to the conclusion 
and summary of the whole deduction. 

§ 26. In the mefhphy steal Deduction (or exposition, as he 
calls it in the Aesthetic), the a priori origin of. the Cate- 
gories was proved generally by their perfect coincidence 
with the general functions of thinking (§ 10). In the tran- 
scendental (§§ 20, 21) their possibility was shown as a priori 
cognitions of the objects of intuition generally- — that is to 
say, of any sensuous or receptive intuition. We now pro- 
ceed to complete the deduction by showing the possibility 
of cognising a priori, according to the laws ; of their com- 
bination, whatever objects can be presented to our senses. 
Our combination of variety in space and time, an act of the 
imagination, called by Kant (above, p. 118) the synthesis of 
apprehension, must obviously conform and correspond to 
the forms of space and time. But space and time are not 
mere forms of sensuous intuition, but themselves intuitions 
—that is to say, their variety is represented a priori i\$ coin- 
bined into unity. x It appears then that unity in the synthesis 

nature of the sensibility and its forms. The former is the skeleton, as it 
were, of the latter. 

1 Cf. Dritih; p, 98, n. * 1 Space represented as an -object contains 
more than the mere form of the intuition ; namely, a combination of the 
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of variety r both wjthin us (in time), and without (in space), 
is given as the first condition of sensuous apprehension 
along with the very act. This can be no other unity than 
the combination of sensuous intuitions in general, which 
takes place in pure consciousness, according to the Cate- 
gories, as above explained (p. 127); it is. here 'applied to 
our sensuous intuitions . As, therefore, experience is nothing 
but a knowledge of connected perceptions, and these are 
shown to stand under the condition of the Categories, the 
Categories are fully proved to be the conditions of the pos- 
sibility of experience. Here are some examples showing 
that the conformity of the objective synthesis to the unity 
(1) of space and (2) of time is equivalent to its conformity 
to the Categories. 

When I perceive a house, the necessary unity of space, 
and of my external intuition generally, must be presupposed. 
It is in accordance with this that I, as it were, draw its 
figure, and separate it from surrounding perceptions. 1 This 
is the synthesis of apprehension. But abstracting from 
space, we find that the understanding exercises the same 
spontaneity more generally by the synthesis of homogeneous 

manifold given according to the form of sensibility into a representation 
that can be intuited ; so the form of the intuition gives us merely the 
manifold, but the format intuition gives unity of representation ... 
and as by means of this unity alone, space and time are given as intui- 
tions, it follows that the unity of this intuition a priori belongs to space 
and time, and not to the concept of the understanding. * 

1 That is to say, to perceive a house implies that we know it as a 
single object, separated from the surrounding perceptions given at the 
same time ; also that it exists in space, in which the surrounding percep- 
tions also exist. Two unities, the larger one of space,, the lesser one of 
the house, are both implied in our knowledge of it as an object. Kant 
further states that we separate the house from its surroundings by a spon- 
taneous act, which he calls drawing the figure, or mentally marking it 
out from the rest. 
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parts in any intuition, which is the Category of quantity. 
The former synthesis must correspond with this latter. 

When I perceive the freezing of water, I apprehend two 
states of water standing in a time relation. But time is an 
internal intuition (as well as a form) with a necessary syn- 
thetical unity of parts, and the necessary condition of 
perceiving this relation. This is the synthesis of apprehen- 
sion. But apart from time, the unity under which the 
understanding combines such varieties in intuition gener- 
ally, is the Category of cause, which, when applied to my 
sensibility, determines all events in time according to its 
relation. Therefore the apprehension of the event, and 
therefore the event •itself, stands under the relation of cause 
and effect. 

The conclusion of the paragraph repeats the argument 
already (ii. pp. 206, 215) developed, that as the Categories 
prescribe laws for phenomena, or objects of nature (materi- 
a/iter spectatci), they must consequently legislate for the 
legitimacy or order of nature (for mail ter spectata ). There 
is no difficulty whatever in the argument, and as we have 
explained it already, 1 we shall not weary the reader with 
repetitions. 

§ 27. We have come to the strange conclusion that for 
us no cognition a priori is possible, except of objects of possible 
experience. Yet though thus limited, it is nevertheless not 
borrowed from experience, but as regards both pure intui- 
tions and pure Categories, found in us a priori As, there- 
fore, experience and the Categories are in harmony, and 
experience is not the ground of possibility of the Categories, 
the reverse must be the case. This Kant calls the Epi- 
genesis of the pure reason, which begets the frame and order 
of nature by means of its Categories* 

: fA 1 Above, p. II 5. .• T V . . , . 
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Another alternative 1 has been proposed : That we are so 
organised as to have subjective dispositions implanted in us, 
corresponding to the independent laws of nature. This is 
a sort of pre-established harmony. In the first place, Kant 
argues in reply, if we once begin to postulate such hypo*- 
theses, there is no limit to their further use in explaining 
other difficulties. But it is -still more decisive, that in such 
case the Categories must lack that necessity, which belongs 
to their very nature. He thinks that the law of Causality, 
for example, which asserts the necessity of certain conse- 
quences, would be false. For we should only be entitled 
to say/: I ala- J 'so ^constituted that I pan not think the effect 
and . cau^e e\sejpt tlips conjoined. / This is just what the 
sceptic^vanf\fer th&i all our suppose^ objective judgments 
would', be'hnole w^>‘mefcwefe found, as there 

surely wol'ld be, who ‘tterfied the necessity, though they must 
feel it, we could, at all events, never dispute with them 
about a matter depending on the peculiar constitution of 
their thinking subject. 

II The reader will at once perceive the close analogy 
between this reply and that of Locke to the idealist sceptics 
of his day [Locke’s -Essay, iv. 2, § 14], It is too, like that 
passage in Locke, one of the weakest passages in the great 
work of a great author. Surely if we are all agreed that the 
laws of nature are a mental relation superadded to the baric 
successive feelings given to our nerves of sense, then the 
only question which remains is this : Did the mind impose 
them originally, or al jstract them from repeated sensations ? 
That there should be an unknown order of nature, in addi- 
tion to and corresponding with the order which our under- 
standing is, on either theory, competent to impose on. its 

1 CLvoL ii. p. 101, note, where we see that he is alluding to the 
ttpinions of Cntsius. 
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sensations— to require this is so perfectly otiose and gratui- 
tous, as to be wholly inadmissible in any reasonable theory 
of human knowledge. We might as well assume a real 
space and time, after all the phenomena have been perfectly 
und adequately explained by the Kantian theory. 

If the reader has been able to follow this long and 
intricate discussion, he has ^mastered perhaps the greatest 
difficulty in the Kritik. 

We may conclude this chapter with an account of the 
supplement to the Aesthetic, which is inserted in the middle 
of the discussion on the Categories, in§§ 24, 25. ‘This/ 
Kant f is the place, to explain t Ji^paraclo x^wh ich must 
have/fetfuck every o#ie in the expositions)/ tb .4 internal sense * 
(§ 6),/w1ap4 it is s^ia, ‘ that our /iptea^'sm^ mg^es^Tits 
us / to n^ 5 t <ldst pw/petf*-m ; 

other words, that we only intuite our internal affmions , not 
our internal being (self). As this puts us into a passive 
relation as regards ourselves, it has been usual to identify 
the faculty of apperception with the internal sense, whereas 
we distinguish them carefully. 

In order to know ourselves, as in the knowledge of any 
other object, our understanding must employ its primitive 
faculty of combining the variety given in internal sense, and 
bringing it under the unity of apperception. We have seen 
that our understanding is not a faculty of intuiting, and 
must regard such a faculty, when acting in the sensibility, 
as a faculty differing from itself, and the variety given in it 
as a variety not obtained by its own direct action. If, then, 
we turn our attention to the synthesis of the understanding, 
regarded purely by itself, it is nothing but the unity of the 
action, of which we are conscious even without sensibility, 
and which binds up the variety of sense, given internally, 
according to the form of internal intuition. So it is that 
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our understanding^ by a transcendental synthesis of the ima- 
gination^ as it is called, being one of this subject's faculties, 
acts upon the passive subject, and thus affects the internal 
sense. Apperception and its unity, as the source of all 
combination, act upon all intuitions in general, under the 
title of Categories, before they, act upon objects in sensuous 
intuition ; in other words, the unity of apperception is neces- 
sary to obtain the frame, or Category, which is logically 
prior to our knowledge of any object (whether internal or 
external) in this frame. The internal sense is the mere 
form of intuition, which does not give us a definite intuition, 
or object, till its variety has been combined by that tran- 
scendental action of the ■ imaginations above called the 
figurative synthesis. 

We can easily observe this in ourselves. We cannot 
conceive a line, or circle, or other figure, without drawing 
it in thought, or conceive even time, without drawing its 
external image, a right line. This means that we direct 
our attention merely to the action of combining multiplicity, 
by which we determine our internal sense successively, and 
so observe the succession in that sense. This motion, as 
an act of the subject 1 (not as a determination of an object), 
if we attend to the mere action by which we determine the 
internal sense according to its form, is what produces in us 
the very notion of succession. The understanding does not 
find the combination in sense ; but produces it by acting 
upon ; sense.. The difficulty as to how the thinking self can 

1 Kant notices .that the motion of an object \n space belongs nolle 
pure science, and therefore not to Geometry, an it requires experience to 
know that anything is movable. But motion, as the act of drawing 
tigures, which is presupposed by Geometry , is a pure act of successively 
combining multiplicity in external intuition generally by our productive 
imagination ; it therefore takes its place even in transcendental philo- 
sophy. Cf. above, p, 59. 
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be regarded as different from the self-intuiting self, and yet 
identical with it, cannot be avoided or diminished by any 
other theory, if we regard ourselves (as we must) as objects 
of our own internal perception. That this letter is an 
•intuition is plain, when we consider that the only image we 
can form of time, in which we represent ourselves, is a line 
in space, and that all measures of time are imaged by 
changes in external things ; in fact, that the determinations 
of the internal sense in time are strictly analogous to those 
of the external in space. But we only intuite external 
objects, when we are affected through the external sense ; 
we only intuite internal when we are affected through the 
internal sense ; in other words, we know ourselves as pheno- 
mena in time, not directly, as to our real nature. Every 
act of attention gives us an example of this internal relation. 
Here anybody can perceive how his understanding, as an 
active faculty, determines his internal sense, as a passive 
state ; in other words, we actively choose that our minds 
(here controlled as passive) shall attend to something dif- 
ferent from the natural succession of ideas. § 25, But the 
phenomenal self given in internal intuition by the synthetical 
action of our understanding, is not the only datum we have. 
This very transcendental synthesis implies a consciousness, 
not of what we are, but that we exist This representation 
we reach by thought ^ not by intuition. Now, every human 
cognition , or knowledge, requires (a) a combining action of 
the understanding, which unites (/?) the multiplicity given 
in some kind of intuition. It follows that this consciousness 
that we exist, as it wants the second element, is not a cog- 
nition of itself. This self is indeed no phenomenon, for 
less an illusion, but can only become an object by an appeal 
to internal sense. All the thinking in the world, all the 
Categories, will not supply this element. I exist therefore 
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as an intelligence,^ conscious merely of its faculty of com- 
billing, but subject to a limiting condition in the things 
combined, viz. that they must he obtained by the internal 
sense, and therefore in time. This time modifies all the 
data we receive through it, and thus makes them pheno- 
mena, that cannot inform us of things per se. To obtain 
these latter we should possess *n intellectual intuition. 

The I think , gives us the act of determining our own 
existence, but no determination of our existence. As I have 
no self intuiting faculty, to -intuite the subject, prior to its 
act of determining, like as I have a pure sensuous intuition 
in time, prior to objects in time, it is impossible for me to 
determine my existence, as a self-acting being. I represent 
myself, therefore, as spontaneous in thought, but with an 
existence determined only, as other phenomena are, sensu- 
ously. It is the consciousness of spontaneity, however, 
which enables me to call myself an intelligence: 

If Probably this long and difficult parenthesis has been 
one of the main reasons why the Deduction was not better 
understood. It really does not bear on the argument of 
the Deduction, but on the Aesthetic, and was inserted here, 
because Kant could not treat it till he had explained pure 
apperception and the transcendental synthesis, of the ima- 
gination. It is a direct refutation of the theory propounded 
by Dean Mansel, that we are presented with ourselves 
directly, or intuitively, as substances, in contrast to the 
indirect presentation of external things through their 
attributes. His theory shows how little Mansel had appre- 
hended this part of the Kritik, as he seems to have fol- 
lowed Kant pretty closely whenever he could understand 
him. It is bad enough to say that we have an intuition of 
self, when, as a matter of fact, we cannot make a single 
assertion about the intuition, or explain it, but merely 
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reiterate the assertion — unmeaning in itself — for the sake of 
a philosophical theory. But surely the* further collocation 
of words, e intuiting ourselves as substance/ might have 
made Hansel pause. How is it conceivable that we should 
Jntuite substance, as distinguished from its attributes ? 
Surely if such a thing were conceivable, the substance 
which we postulate for external things would not be such 
an utterly negative, inconceivable representation ? In 
a private communication, as regards this criticism, he 
defended himself by saying, that if we were conscious of 
self as a cause, which Kant has explained just now, we 
must necessarily be conscious of ourselves as substance, as 
substance and cau§p are in this case identical. We hold, on 
the contrary, that we may be conscious of causation, or 
action, without knowing anything more of the substance 
which is the subject of the action. We hold the present 
case to be a very striking instance of this fact The ulti- 
mate appeal is to each man’s consciousness, and in this 
appeal the great majority of readers will probably agree 
with the great majority of modern philosophers, who, when- 
ever they have avoided amplifications of language, and 
stated the facts clearly, have plainly denied the immediate 
presentation of self as a substance. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE TRANSCENDENTAL ANALYTIC, BOOK II. THE ANALYTIC 
OF PRINCIPLES 

General Logic is built on a basis agreeing perfectly with 
the higher faculties of knowledge, which are understanding , 
[the faculty of] Judgment, and reason. We have accord- 
ingly the doctrine of concepts \ judgment % and syllogisms 
arranged on this plan. As this formal Logic merely dis- 
cusses the form of thinking, it can even comprise in its 
Analytic the ..canon of the reason, for this faculty, apart 
from the peculiar nature of the cognitions used, must have 
its proceedings prescribed and fixed. 

Transcendental Logie, which is limited to a definite 
content, viz. pure a priori cognitions, cannot follow in its 
wake. Tor it appears that the transcendental use of 
Reason is not objectively- valid, and so not the Logic- of 
Truths or Analytic, but occupies, as a Logic of 0uswn r a 
separate place, under the title of transcendental Dialectic. 
It is then Understanding and Judging only that have a 
canon of their objectively valid use in Transcendental Logic. 
The J??alyt?c of Principles is simply a canon for the proper 
use of the faculty of judgment* and teaches it to apply to 
phenomena the Categories, which contain the a priori con- 
ditions for rules. Taking then the proper principles of the 
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understanding for his subject, Kant indicates his scope by 
the title Doctrine of the Faculty of Judging. 

Introduction. — Of the transcendental Faculty of Judgment 

# generally . 1 

If the understanding be the faculty of rules, the judging 
; faculty is the power of subsuming under rules, or distinguish- 
ing whether a given case comes under the rule. General 
'Logic cannot possibly give any rules for this faculty. For 
as Logic abstracts altogether from the content of knowledge , 
and adheres to the pure form only, were we to attempt to 
show generally what should come under its general rules, 
this could only be «done by another general rule, and the 
application of this would raise the same difficulty. The 
faculty of judging is then a special talent, which can be 
practised, but not imparted. It is, in fact, that mother- 
wit, which no schooling can replace, for even though we 
cram our minds with any quantity of rules derived from 
other sources, the faculty of using them must belong to our- 
selves naturally, and no learning can cure stupidity. But 
it is very useful to exercise this faculty by examples, especi- 
ally as they seldom conform exactly to the rule, and so 
teach us to apply it in a wider sense; from this point of 
view they are specially requisite to men whose natural 
talent for judging is weak. 

We have seen above that general logic can prescribe no 

1 The reader will observe that throughout this chapter Kant uses the 
word “ judgment ” in a sort of practical every-day sense, not merely as 
the general faculty of comparing representations. In this latter sense 
he stated above (p. 82), “ that judging and thinking were coextensive. ” 
He now uses it as we do, when we speak of a u man of judgment,” viz, 
^a man who knows how to apply his principles, or bring (subsume) 
particular cases under the right principles. This ambiguity was first 
noticed by Dr. Toleken. 
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rules for the faculty of judgment. It is so very different a 
case with transcendental Logic, that it appears to be its 
special business to direct and secure the use of the pure 
understanding by fixed rules. For in obtaining extension 
for our field of knowledge a priori , or as Doctrine, to use 
Kant’s word, philosophy appears ill equipped, and has done 
nothing ; but as Kritik y to prevent errors of judgment in 
the few pure concepts that we possess— in this negative 
duty it must exercise all its skill and acuteness. 

But transcendental philosophy has this peculiarity, that 
beyond the rule (or better, the general condition of rules) 
given in the Categories, it can also show a priori the case 
to which the rule should be applied. |t shares this advan- 
tage with Mathematic alone of other sciences, because it 
treats of concepts which are to refer a priori to objects ; 
consequently its objective validity, as well as the general 
conditions under which objects can be given, in conformity 
with these Categories, can only be shown a priori Were 
this not done, they would be mere logical forms, and not 
Categories. Our transcendental theory of judging contains 
two quarts- — first, the Schematism, treating of the sensuous 
under which Categories must be used ; secondly, 
of the pure understanding, or the synthetical 
which flow from the, Categories under these 
conditions, and lie a priori at the basis of all the rest of, 
'■■our; -knowledge. ■ / j; ■ 


The Transcendental Theory of Judging, or 
Analytic of Principles. Chap. I. 

Of the Schematism of the Pure Understanding — When 
ever we subsume an object under a concept, the two repre- 
sentations must l)c ho/myeueiv/s, as a matter of course. 
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Thus the concept of a plate is homogeneous with the 
purely Geometrical notion of a circle, for the roundness 
thought in the former, can be intuited in the latter. But 
the pure Categories are completely heterogeneous from all 
Sensuous intuitions. How then can the latter be subsumed 
under the former, and how is, consequently, the application 
of the Categories to objects of sense possible ? For surely 
none will assert that any Category, such as Causality , can 
be intuited in phenomena and contained in them. Here 
then the necessity of the Theory of Judgment, or applica- 
bility of the pure Categories to experience, becomes apparent. 
In other sciences this divergence between the general con- 
cepts and their concrete representation does not exist. 
There must obviously be something intermediate, homo- 
geneous on the one hand with the Category, on the other 
with the phenomenon, and this must make the application 
possible. This mediating representation must be pure , 
and yet not only intellectual but sensuous . We shall call it 
the transcendental schema. 

We saw that the concept of the understanding produces 
pure synthetical unity of various parts generally. Now 
time, as the formal condition of the variety given in internal 
sense, and so of the combination of all our representations, 
also affords us an a priori multiplicity in pure intuition J 
that is to say, the (pure) times, in which a series of various- 
representations are given and combined by the mind, may 
themselves be regarded as an a priori multiplicity, com- 
bined, or combinable a priori into a pure unity. Therefore 
a transcendental determination of time must have this in 
common with the Category (which brings this time-deter- 
mination into unity), that it is universal, and depends on 
an a priori rule. But, on the other hand, it is also in con- 
formity with the phenomenon! inasmuch as time is contained 
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in every empirical representation of variety: Hefe then 
we have the scfiema we require. The deduction has 
already taught us that the Categories are only applicable to 
objects of experience, as distinguished from things per se ; 
that they consequently must require modifications of oiir 
sensibility, and this implies that formal conditions of sense 
(especially internal sense) are^also necessary, as constituting 
the universal condition under which alone we can apply 
the Category to an object. This last condition is the 
schema of the Category, 1 and the proceeding of the under- 
standing as regards these schemata we call the schematism 
of the pure understanding. 

The schema in itself is indeed, like,, the image, the pro- 
duct of our imagination, but also differs in not being an 
individual picture, as it merely aims at representing the 
general way in which the unity of intuition is produced 
Thus I can place five points together thus . .... , and they 
produce a picture of one number 5. But when I think of 
what number in general means, I have before me the pecu- 
liar way in which the imagination proceeds to form such 
an arrangement of points. “When we represent to our- 
selves the general procedure of the imagination, in procuring 
an image for a concept, I call this the schema belonging to 
this concept.” 

IT The illustration used by Kant shows that he was a 
Conceptualist, as regards the object of the mind in part at 
least of its thinking concerning general ideas, as they were 
called by the schoolmen. It also shows that, as usual, he 
took a deeper and fuller view of the mental state which was 
once the subject of such bitter controversy. Locke’s 
abstract idea of a triangle, which had roused the ire and 

3 I.e. the schema is the way in which we determine time in order to 
apply the Category. 
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the laughter of so many critics, is here shown to be not 
only free from absurdity, but even the truest account of the 
matter contained in any previous philosophy. But Locke’s 
fault had been to attend to the unimportant part of the 
process. It is the act of the mind in putting together the 
image of a triangle, not the completed image , which affords 
us the proper object in general thinking . 1 For the actual 
images are in every case different, and even inconsistent, 
but the act of making them in general is one and the same 
in all cases. It is what Kant calls a ‘ unity of. action.’ 
‘In fact/ he says, ‘not images, but schemata/lie at the 
basis of our pure sensuous concepts. No image could ever 
be adequate to the general concept of a triangle, as it can- 
not embrace right-angled, scalenon, etc. The schema of 
a triangle can exist in thought only, and means a rule of 
the synthesis of the imagination, when applied to pure 
objects in space.’ The same is the case with empirical 
concepts. My notion (schema) of a dog means a rule 
followed by my imagination in drawing the general features 
of a certain ^quadruped, without confining myself to any 
particular figure. 

This schematism of the understanding, as regards the 
pure form of objects, is a hidden craft in the secrets of the 
human mind, which we can hardly expect ever plainly to 
discover and to expound. But so much seems certain : the 
image is the product of the empirical working of the pro- 
ductive imagination; the schema of sensuous concepts, such 
as figures in space, is as it were a sketch (monogram) of the 
pure imagination a priori , through which alone images can 
be brought into agreement with the concept The schema 
of a pure concept of the understanding (Category), on the 
contrary, can never be reduced to an image, but is only a 
1 On this view of the schema as an act, cf. Rritiky pp. i io, 435. 
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pure synthesis, according to a rule of unity supplied and 
expressed by the Category. This schema is, of course, a 
transcendental product of imagination, affecting the deter- 
mining of our internal sense generally, as to its form — Time. 
It produces that unity expressed by the concept, which is, a' 
phase of the transcendental unity of apperception. Let us 
proceed to details. r 

The pure image of all quantities (quanta) in external 
sense is space ; for all objects of the senses generally, it is 
time. But the pure schema of quantity [quantitas], as a 
Category, is number , or the successive addition of homo- 
geneous units. The act of numbering is nothing but the 
unity of combining the variety of a homogeneous intuition 
in fact, I generate time itself in the successive apprehending 
of my intuition. [Kant here means that the Category of 
Unity is exemplified or imitated by the mind considering 
the perception in a single act, or moment of time, to indi- 
cate unity. The Category of Plurality is exemplified by 
the mind requiring several successive moments to apprehend 
a perception, of which the parts are separate but homo- 
geneous, and therefore the several acts appear as separate 
units. Totality implies the adoption of a large unit, under 
which many smaller are combined.] 

Reality in the Category is that which corresponds to 
sensation generally, that of which the concept indicates 
being in time, as opposed to Negation, or non-being in 
time. Their opposition is therefore that of the same time 
full (of sensation) and empty. c As time is only the form 
of intuition, or of objects as phenomena, that which in 
these objects corresponds to sensation is the transcend- 
ental matter of all objects, as things in fact their 

1 Not ‘'actual things,’ as Mr. Watson renders {Selections from KanL 

p.88). 
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reality ? 1 We must judge of this reality by the amount of sensa- 
tion gpdchiced upon us. But every sensation has a degree, or 
quantity, by which it can affect our faculty of representation 
during the same length of time, more or less, varying from 
the maximum of sensation down to its complete absence, 
or negation. Thus a continuous transition from reality to 
negation is possible, which enables 11s to regard every 
reality as a quantum (of sensation). The schema of a 
reality, in this sense, is its continuous and uniform genera- 
tion in time, when we pass from total absence of sensation 
in time to some particular degree of sensation. [As we 
before had several successive homogeneous perceptions in 
successive moments,, giving us number, so we must here 
suppose several successive perceptions homogeneous in 
their character, but differing in the increasing intensity of 
the sensation they produce. Kant considers that we must 
conceive the maximum of sensation as made up of all the 
lesser degrees which we could apprehend successively in 
time. But as the sum of them is given to us in an equally 
short time as «each of the lesser degrees, we come to know 
the difference between the same subdivision of time as 
either full or empty. So it is that an object which affects 
even three different senses together has more reality than 
an object which affects only one. The moment in which 
it affects us is a full time, and the fulness may be measured 
by three times of equal length, each filled by one of the 
sensations. The same fact is implied when we speak 
of one object being ten shades darker than another 

1 This statement, occurring in the First Edition, as well as the suc- 
ceeding ones, is a strange way of preaching the absolute idealism which 
Schopenhauer and Fischer ascribe to Kant ! He regards sensation 
here as directly suggesting something apart from our cognition, though 
we have no means of studying it save through our sensation . 
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of the same kind. Quality is, after all, a quantity of 
reality .] 1 r 

‘The schema of substance is the permanence of the real 
in time, or the representation of it, as the substratum of an 
empirical time-determination generally, which remains, whjle 
all else changes. Time does not elapse, but rather the 
existence of changeable things elapses in it/ Consequently 
substance, or the permanent in existence, is what corre- 
sponds in phenomena to time, itself unchangeable and per- 
manent. It is therefore by substance alone that we can 
determine sequence and co-existence of phenomena in time . 2 
The schema of Causality consists in the succession of 
various, phenomena, so far as it is subject to a rule '{invari- 
able sequence^ The schema of community or reciprocal 
causation of substances as regards their accidents, is the 
necessary simultaneity of the determinations of both. The 
schema of possibility is the agreement of our synthesis of 
various representations with the conditions of time gener- 
ally. For example, contradictory attributes can only exist 
in a thing successively ; consequently possibility determines 
the existence of a thing at some time. The schema of 

1 Cf. Proleg. p. 86, n. 

3 As he tells us afterwards that impenetrability is the empirical 
criterion of substance {Kritik, p. 169), we may take this as a specimen 
of a permanent reality (of sensation), which remains the same, and $0 
enables us to determine changes in other qualities. So the chameleon 
remains a solid body while its colours change, and we accordingly talk 
of its substance remaining the same, while its accidents vary. But were 
there not a permanent phenomenon of some kind, corresponding to the 
general lapse of time, we should not know that other sensations occupied 
shorter time, and changed while the cause of them is conceived un- 
changeable. We may add, that these illustrations of the various schemata 
are developed and explained by the succeeding chapters on the Prin- 
ciples .which embody them, and that It is impossible to make them 
clear to the reader till he has studied the theory of the Principles. 

f' 
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actuality is its existence at a definite time ; that of necessity 
its existence at all times. ® 

We can now see the relation of all the schemata. That 
of quantity is the putting together (synthesis) of portions of 
time, in our successive apprehension of an object or objects. 
That of quality is the putting together of (feebler) sensations 
in time, or filling time with them. The schema of relation 
is the attitude of perceptions to one another in all time 
(either as transient and permanent, as necessarily conse- 
quent, or as necessarily simultaneous). The schema of 
modality represents to us time itself, regarded generally as 
the correlate for determining an object, when we consider 
how or whether it belongs to time. The schemata affect 
therefore respectively a prior and according to rules- — i, 
the succession of time ; 2, the content of time ; 3, the 
order in time ; and 4, the sum total ( Indegriff ) of time, as 
regards all possible phenomena. 

Kant concludes the discussion by reiterating what he 
had said above (§§ 22, 23), as to the use of the Categories 
being only empirical, ~and that they have no meaning except 
as applied to objects of sense. The discussion of the 
schematism has shown this more plainly, in that it proves 
that the transcendental synthesis of the imagination is 
wholly employed in time and its determinations. The 
schema is only the sensuous concept of an object in 
accordance with the Category. If we lay aside this 
restriction, the Category preserves nothing but a logical 
meaning, and can determine no object, not to say a 
thing per se. 

IT It will tend to put this schematism as well as the 
deduction of the Categories in a clearer light, if we consider 
Schopenhauer’s criticism, which at first sight appears some- 
what plausible. Kant’s plan (he tells us) was to find for 
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every empirical 1 function of the understanding its tran- 
scendental parallel. Now when we use a very abstract 
empirical concept symbolically (as Leibnitz would say), we 
often glance back towards the empirical intuitions from 
which we have obtained the concept, and we call up in 
imagination a sort of imperfect image momentarily, merely 
to assure ourselves that our thinking is possible in intuition 
— a psychological fact which any one will discover for him- 
self easily by reflection. This fugitive phantasm, inter- 
mediate between abstract concepts and clear intuitions, 
Kant called a schema, and thence concluded that between 
the pure intuitive faculty of sensibility and the pure faculty 
of thought there are similar schemata of the pure Categories. 
But what is the use of this schematism in empirical think- 
ing? Merely to secure that the content of the concept be 
correct. The matter has been abstracted from empirical 
intuition : we refer to it occasionally, to make sure that our 
thinking is about reality. But Schopenhauer objects that 
the pure cu priori concepts come from within, and are not 
derived from intuition ; hence, such concepts’ cannot he 
referred to any intuition to guarantee their reality. It was, 
then, upon the misapplication of this psychological fact 
above mentioned, that Kant based his elaborate schematism 
of the pure understanding. 

Although Schopenhauer’s criticism is unsound, it has 
been here stated, as the refutation of it will bring the real 
doctrine of Kant into a clearer light Schopenhauer has 
well described the "abstract idea’ of Locke as a fugitive 
phantasm, which gives reality to our symbolical concepts. 
What is the exact office of this schema ? To insure to us 
that our (empirical) concepts are applicable in experience ; 
to show us that they are not merely logically possible, but 

1 He should have said logical, when he refers to Kant. 
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objectively real. Now, in empirical concepts this require- 
ment is satisfied, if the content of the Concept answers to 
the schema, as the law of contradiction secures its possi- 
bility, or logical correctness. But all our objects of experi- 
ence stand not only under representative concepts (genus, 
species, etc.), but also under assertative concepts (substance, 
cause, etc.). These are the Categories, which were already 
proved to be part of the (transcendental) content of repre- 
sentations. Hence, such concepts must be shown to be 
applicable to objects of experience just as generic concepts 
are. These latter establish their claim by means of the 
schema just mentioned — how can the Categories do so ? 

IT Let us look back to the deduction of the Categories. 
All phenomena were found to agree in one point at all 
events — -they must be my phenomena. It is this unity 
which makes us speak of Nature as a unity, and yet as 
consisting of many lesser units, called objects. For there 
is no unity in our experience except what Is imposed by 
our minds. Accordingly this highest and most general syn- 
thetical unity of consciousness acts upon phenomena by 
imposing upon them various phases of its unity, various 
lesser unities, all dependent upon the highest synthetical 
unity. These lesser unities are the Categories. They are 
imposed by the mind upon phenomena, which thus become 
objects. But how? The sensations which are the com- 
ponent elements of the object, being received into the 
mind successively, are reproduced, but not simply; the 
imagination moulds them, and so produces, not only the 
received phenomena, but also the form of a concept along 
with them ; so that, owing to this addition (which is the 
transcendental content of the representation), that faculty 
is properly called productive . But what is the form added 
to the received elements by the imagination and under- 
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standing in this its action ? Surely no additional sensation, 
no heterogeneous intellectual something, called a Category. 
The imagination can only arrange or regulate the relations 
to time of all our sensations. This is the point upon which 
the imagination fixes; for all our thoughts whatsoever must 
be in time. The Categories must be thought under this 
condition. The Categories then are imitated (so to speak) 
or exemplified in time-determinations, which are imposed 
by the productive imagination upon phenomena. Thus 
the pure Category of substance is that which can only be 
subject — -and not predicate. An image of such a concept 
is impossible; but the nearest sensuous representation we 
can get is something which is absolutely permanent in 
time. This, then, is the ‘schema under which the imagina- 
tion brings certain phenomena, which are accordingly 
declared to be substance, and it is only by means of such 
schemata that we can assure ourselves that our thought is 
applicable to experience. In Mr. Monck’s briefer words : — 
Sense or experience has its formal as well as its material 
conditions. The office of the schema of an empirical con- 
cept is to show that the material part is right ; that of the 
schema of a pure concept to show that the formal part is 
so also. Such is, in brief, the general notion of the schema- 
tism, which follows necessarily from the productive imagin- 
ation, and which forms one of the most remarkable claims 
of Kant for originality and acuteness. 


CHAPTER X 


SECOND CHAPTER OF THE ANALYTIC OF PRINCIPLES 

§ i. Of the System of all the Principles of the Pure Under - 
standing. — -So far we have only considered the general con- 
ditions, which alone justify the transcendental judgment in 
using the Categories for synthetical judgments. We now 
proceed to give a systematic sketch of the judgments thus 
actually produced. Of course, our clue will still be the 
table of the Categories, since it is their relation to experi- 
ence which constitutes all pure rational cognition. 

A priori Principles (1 it fundamental principles 1 ) are not 
so called, merely because they contain the foundation of 
others, but also because they themselves are not based on 
higher and more universal cognitions. Yet this property 
does pot ; free them from requiring to be proved. Such 
proof cannot, indeed, be objec tive, being rather the founda- 
tion of all knowledge of its object But a proof from the 
subjective sources, which make it possible to produce cog- 
nition of objects in general, is not only itself possible, but 
even necessary, for otherwise such assertions must run the 
risk of being considered mere assumptions. 

Furthermore, we here confine ourselves to the Principles 

1 To avoid curnbrousness, we uniformly translate Grundmtz by Prin- 
ciple. 
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which refer to the Categories. We therefore exclude the 
Principles of the Transcendental Aesthetic, that space and 
time are the conditions of the possibility of phenomena, 
and of phenomena only. For the same reason, mathe- 
matical Principles are not part of this system. Yet still,, 
their necessity, since they are synthetical and a priori, must 
find place in it, not to prove their accuracy or necessity, 
but merely to explain and justify (deduce) the possibility of 
such pure cognitions. We shall first discuss the Principle 
of analytical judgments, in order to free the synthetical, 
with which they are contrasted, from misapprehension, and 
illustrate their real nature. 

Of the highest Principle of all Analytical Judgments y— 
The highest, though but negative, condition of all our 
judgments, quite irrespective of their objects, is that they 
shall not contradict themselves. It is negative, because 
judgments may conform to it, and yet be either false, as 
combining concepts otherwise than the objects direct, or 
baseless, as having no foundation either a priori or posteriori. 
This proposition, then : no thing can have a predicate which 
contradicts it, is the Law of Contradiction, is an universal 
but negative criterion of. all truth, and is merely logical, 
referring to cognitions as such, apart from their content. 
We may, however, make a positive use of it, not merely to 
avoid error, but to know truth. In analytical judgments 
whether affirmative or negative, the truth can always be 
adequately known according to this principle. For that 
which is already thought in the concept of an object, must 
be rightly affirmed of that object, and its contradictory 
denied, else the object would contradict our concept of it. 
The law, is, therefore, the universal and adequate principle 
of all analytical knowledge, but here its use as a sufficient 
criterion ends. It is, of course, a sine qua non of all jtidg- 
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ments, but cannot determine their truth generally. And as 
we are concerned only with the synthetical part of our 
knowledge, we must, of course, beware of violating it, but 
cannot expect from it any light as to the truth of this kind 
of knowledge. 

But there is a formula for this celebrated, though purely 
formal law, which does contain a synthesis, unnecessarily 
imported into it through inadvertence. Here it is : It is 
impossible for the same thing to be and not to be at the 
same time. Here apodictic certainty, which is implied of 
course, is superfluously added by the word impossible^ and, 
what is more important, the proposition is affected by the 
condition of time. It affirms a thing A, which is something 
~ B, cannot at the same time be not-B ; but it can be both 
B and not-B successively. For example : a man who is 
young, cannot at the same time be old, but becomes so in 
the lapse of years. It is quite wrong to make the purely 
logical law of contradiction depend on time-relations, and 
such a course obscures its real import The mistake arises 
from first separating the predicate of a thing from our con- 
cept of it, and then connecting its contradictory with that 
predicate. This produces no contradiction with the sub- 
ject, but only with the former predicate, which we had 
connected synthetically with the subject, and even then 
only when the two predicates are posited simultaneously. 
If I say a man who is unlearned, is not learned, I must 
add, at the same time , or it may be false. But if I say, No 
unlearned man is learned, the proposition is analytical, and 
is evident without the addition of at the same time. For 
this reason, then, Kant alters the formula, in order to 
express clearly the analytical nature of the law, 

§ 2 . Of the highest Principle op ' att Sy^heitc^ 

— To determine the possibility of synthetical judgments is, 
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as we have seen, the duty not of general but of transcend- 
ental Logic, and is € indeed its most important function, for 
thus alone can the compass and limits of the pure under- 
standing be determined. As, in synthetical judgments, I 
must pass out of the concept (subject) to consider something 
quite different in relation with it — this is never a relation 
of identity or contradiction, and so in the judgment, per se, 
we cannot see either truth or error. 

Granted, then, that we must pass out of a given con- 
ceptTto compare something else synthetically with it, some 
third thing, or medium, is necessary, to contain the syn- 
thesis of two concepts. What is this medium ? There is 
but one envelope (Inbegriff) which embraces all our repre- 
sentations, viz. — the internal sense, and its form, Time. 
The synthesis of these our representations depends on the 
Imagination, their synthetical unity on the unity of apper- 
ception. Here, then, we must seek the possibility of syn- 
thetical judgments, — nay, more, of synthetical a priori 
judgments, which will be shown necessary from these 
sources, if a cognition of representations can* be accom- 
plished, resting exclusively on the synthesis of repre- 
sentations. 

If a cognition is to have objective reality — that is, to 
refer to an object, and have in it significance, the object 
must of course be somehow given. To have an object 
given immediately, by representing it in intuition, means 
nothing but to refer its representation to experience, either 
actual or possible. Even space and time, pure and cer- 
tainly a priori as they are, would have no objective validity, 
and no meaning, were not their necessary use exhibited in 
objects of experience : nay, our very representation of 
them is a mere schema, ever referring to the reproductive 
imagination for matter to fill it, without which they would 
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bear no signification. So it is with every one of our 
concepts. * 

The possibility of experience, then, or of being experienced, 
is what gives all our a priori cognitions objective validity. 
Experience again is based on a synthetical unity— a syn- 
thesis of phenomenal objects according to the Categories, 
or principles of its form, which lie a priori at the basis of 
experience. These are indeed universal rules of the unity 
of phenomena, but their objective reality, nay, even their 
possibility, can only be shown in g^p erience. This is the 
medium in which synthetical a priori propositions can 
exhibit their objective reality. 

We do, indeed, in the case of space, and of the figures 
which the productive imagination draws in it, discover a 
great deal a priori by way of synthetical judgments, and 
actually without requiring any experience; but such know- 
ledge would be occupation with what is a mere chimera, 
were not space considered as the condition of phenomena, 
which are the materials of external experience. Hence, 
even the pu$e synthetical judgments of Mathematic refer to 
possible experience, or rather to its very possibility, and on 
this alone is based the objective validity of their synthesis. 

‘ As, therefore, experience as an empirical synthesis is, 
in its possibility, the only sort of cognition which gives to 
all other syntheses reality, so experience as a cognition 
a priori can only have truth, or agreement with its object, 
by containing nothing more than what is necessary for the 
synthetical unity of experience generally. Here, then, is 
the highest Principle of all synthetical judgments ; every 
object comes under the necessary conditions of the syn- 
thetical unity of the manifold of intuitions in a possible 
experience J Thus the possibility of (the general faculty of) 
experience, and the possibility of (there being) objects of ex- 
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perience^ lie under the same conditions, and thus our syn- 
thetical a priori judgments about the former obtain (through 
the latter) objective reality. 1 

§ 3. Systematic Exposition of all the synthetical Principles 
of the pure Understanding, - — We must ascribe it purely tp 
the understanding that there exists such a thing as prin- 
ciples. For the pure understanding is not only a faculty of 
rules, but the very source of Principles, according to which 
every possible object stands necessarily under rules, which 
add to phenomena the cognition of an object corresponding 
to them. Even laws of nature, regarded as principles of 
our ordinary experiences, carry with them the expression of 
necessity, or at least the suggestion of being determined by 
grounds valid for all experiences. But such laws again 
stand under the higher Principles of the understanding, 
which they merely apply to particular cases. There is no 
danger of confusing these two classes of Principles, for the 
absence of that necessity according to concepts, which the 
latter have, is easily perceived in the former, however uni- 
versally valid. But there are pure a priori Principles, 
which are not properly to be attributed to the pure under- 
standing, because they are drawn (not from pure concepts, 
but) from pure intuitions, by means of the understanding ; 
such are those of Mathematic. Still, their objective reality 
in experience, and the deduction of. their possibility, must 
rest on the pure understanding. 

Hence, says Kant, I shall not enumerate among my 
Principles those of Mathematic, but only such as Mathe- 
matic requires for an a priori basis of its possibility and 
objective validity. These are the principles on which 

1 The reader should compare the corresponding discussion in the 
Prolegomena gyp. 63 sqq,), entitled, Pino is a pure Science . of Mtinrti 
{Physic) possible ? 
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Mathematical judgments are based; and proceed from con- 
cepts Xo intuitions, not vice versct (as thS ordinary Mathe- 
matical axioms do). 

In applying the Categories to possible experience we 
may use them either mathematically or dynamically , for as 
they may refer merely to the intuition , so they may also 
refer to the existence of a phenomenon. 1 The a priori 
conditions of intuition as regards possible experience are 
absolutely necessary; those of the existence of objects of 
a possible empirical intuition are, as such, only contingent. 
Hence the Principles of Mathematical use must be uncon- 
ditionally necessary, and be apodictical in form ; those of 
dynamical use, though also (of course) necessary a priori ^ 
are so mediately, under the condition of empirical thinking 
in some experience. The latter have not therefore such 
immediate evidence, though equally certain, as generally 
applied to experience. 

The table of the Categories is of course our natural clue 
to the Principles, inasmuch as these are merely the rules of 
objectively applying them. 

These Principles are therefore — 

i. 

Axioms of Intuition. 


Anticipations 
of Perception. 


Analogies 
of Experience. 


Postulates of 

Empirical thinking in general. 

These terms are carefully chosen, to indicate distinctions of 
evidence and use. It will soon appear that the determining 
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of phenomena by the Categories of Quantity and Quality 
(regarding merely the Form of the latter) differs from that 
of the others, one being intuitively, the other discursively 
certain. Hence they are distinguished as Mathematical and 
Dynamical Principles A At the same time, they are not 
the Principles of Mathematic, nor of general Dynamic 
(Physic), but the Principles of the understanding in respect 
of our internal sense, upon which depends the possibility 
of both these more special classes of axioms. Kant’s Prin- 
ciples are therefore so called on account of their application, 
not their content. 

1 Kant adds a note in the Second Edition, giving a sketch of the various 
classes of combination.— All combination {conpmctio) is either composi- 
tion ox nexus. The former is the synthesis of multiplicity not necessarily 
inseparable, as, for example, the two triangles formed by the diagonal 
of a square. This is the nature of all synthesis of homogeneous parts 
that can be mathematically estimated. It is aggregation, if extensive ; 
coalition , if intensive. Nexus again is the synthesis of inseparable parts, 
such as accident and substance, effect and cause, which are heterogeneous, 
though combined a priori. This combination, as being arbitrary [toili- 
kiihrlich , he means that no reason can be assigned why these particular 
heterogeneous elements are combined], I call dynamical , because it 
concerns the combination of the existence of multiplicity, and this again 
is either physical of phenomena among one another, or metaphysical , 
of phenomena in the cognitive faculty a priori. These four kinds of 
combination evidently answer to the four classes of Principles. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE MATHEMATICAL PRINCIPLES 

( i.) 'Axioms of Intuition. — Their Principle is : Alt intui- 
tions are extensive Quantities . 1 

Proof. 

All phenomena contain as to form an intuition in space 
and time, which is their a priori basis. They cannot there- 
|ore be empirically apprehended except by combining mul- 
tiplicity, and so generating the representation of a definite 
space or tim£, the parts of which are homogeneous, and 
conceived as a synthetical unity. This is the notion of a 

1 See what he says about the relation of this Principle to axioms 
proper in his more special discussion in the Methodology, Kriiik^ p» 
446. Kant, with that liabit of repetition and variation of statement 
common to the books of almost all great discoverers, has in liis Second 
Edition inserted after the Definition of each of the first three classes of 
Principles an additional paragraph, entitled Proof or Demonstration. 
With one exception (that of Community) these inserted paragraphs 
merely repeat in varying language what follows them, and what had 
stood in the original edition. The reader who compares our Comment- 
ary with Kant’s text will therefore find that we have curtailed the 
arguments considerably, but only by leaving out repetitions. We trust 
there is no distinct point, however small, omitted. The parallel dis- 
cussion in the Prolegomena^ §§ 24-32, will be found in vol. ii.- pp. 81 
W- 
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quantity {quanti). As therefore the perception of an object 
as phenomenon "is only possible through this synthetical 
unity of multiplicity, all phenomena ar $ extensive quantities , 
because they must be represented by the same synthesis 
which determines space and time generally as quantities. ^ 

Kant defines an extensive quantity as that in which the 
notion of the part precedes and renders possible the notion 
of the whole. So I cannot conceive a line without drawing 
it in thought, and thus generating successively all the parts 
which make up the whole intuition. It is so also with 
every time, even the shortest. As every phenomenon must 
r be intuited through space and time, it must also be an 
aggregate, or combination of given pgrts, and this is only 
the case with those quantities which we apprehend as 
extensive. . 

f On the successive synthesis of the productive imagina- 
tion in generating figures is based Geometry and its axioms, 
which express the a priori conditions of intuition under 
which alone the schema of a pure concept of an external 
intuition can exist ; ,,e.g. between two points only one 
right line is possible ; two right lines cannot enclose 
a space. These axioms properly concern only quanta as 
such/ 

But as to determining the quantiias of a thing, and 
answering the question, How large is it ? — though there are 
various synthetical and indemonstrable propositions about 
it, yet they cannot be called axioms. For that equals 
added to equals make equals is an analytical proposition, 
whereas axioms must be synthetical. On the other hand, 
the self-evident propositions about particular numbers are 
synthetical, but not universal, like geometrical axioms. 
They should therefore be called numerical formulae. 7+ 
5 = 12, as has been already seen (above, p. 37), is/synthet- 
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ical. 1 But it is also singular. For this synthesis of unities 
can only be made in one way, though the use of the num- 
bers is afterwards universal The construction of a triangle, 
as a pure function of the productive imagination, may be 
produced in a thousand ways, but 7 and 12 only in one way. 
Were such propositions, then, axioms, they would be infinite 
in number. 

This transcendental Pri nciple of the Mathematic of pheno- 
mena extends our a priori cognition widely. For now we 
see why pure Mathematic in all its precision is applicable to 
objects of experience. Empirical intuition is only possible 
through pure intuition. What Geometry says of the latter 
must therefore be tr»e of the former. All evasions of the 
laws of construction of space (such as the endless divisi- 
bility of lines and angles) must vanish. For these theories, 
which deny the objective validity of space and of e 
Mathematic based on it, are only the devices of a mis- 
guided reason, which endeavours to free the objects of the 
senses from the formal conditions of our sensibility, in 
which case rfbthing whatever could be asserted of them a 
priori^ and Geometry itself . would become impossible. 

• . if. • 

(2.) Anticipation^ of* Percept^. ^T heir principle 
is : In all phenotnena the Real , which is an object of sdlisa- 
tion , has intensive quantity ^ or degree? 

1 Kant (and Mansel) seem to have overlooked such numerical axioms 
as a {b + c) ^ab+ac, and ab~ha. } which are both synthetical and 
general. 

2 This Principle was worded in a slightly different way in the First 
Edition. ‘The Principle, which anticipates all perceptions as such, is 
thus expressed : In all phenomena sensation and the real) which corre- 
sponds to it in the object (realitas phenomenon) has a degree, or intensive 
quantity? It will he seen that the form of the First Edition is more 
realistic here than that of the Second. At the same time, we should be 
most cautious not to suppose that the real, which corresponds to sensa- 
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> Proof. 

Perception is empirical consciousness, in which there is 
sensation. Phenomenal objects of perception are more 
than mere formal intuitions (of space and time). They con- 
tain in addition the materials for some object, represented as 
existing in space and time. This is the real (element) of 
sensation, and accordingly a mere subjective representation, 
which makes us conscious of being affected, and which we 
refer to an object in general. Now from this empirical 
consciousness down to pure consciousness a gradual change 
is possible till we reach a mere formal intuition of space and 
time. So we may also regard sensation as a gradual pro- 
duction, beginning with o, in pure intuition, and rising to a 
certain quantity. Thus, while it is not an objective re- 
presentation containing space and time, it still has an 
intensive quantity, or a degree of influence on our sensibility, 
which must accordingly be attributed to all objects of per- 
ception. 

All cognition, which determines empirical cognition a 
priori, may be called Trpofo^ts, and this was doubtless 
Epicurus's meaning for the term. 1 But sensation, or the 
matter of perception, is the very thing which distinguishes 
the empirical as such from aprioriknowledge; this there- 
fore should be the element never anticipated. On the other 
hand, we may call any pure determinations in space or time, 
whether of figure or magnitude, anticipations of phenomena, 

tion, is a thing per se. It will appear from Kant’s discussion on the 
first Analogy that we are obliged to conceive a phenomenal substratum, 
distinct from each particular representation, and this we call the sub- 
stance, or the substratum of what is real in mature, as it is permanent, 
and neither increases nor decays. The fuller explanation must be post* 
poned to its proper place. It was probably this obscurity of anticipation 
which caused Kant to. alter the form in the Second Edition. 

. 1 Of. Diogenes Laertius, x. 1 21; 
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because they represent a priori that which may always be 
given a posteriori in experience. But supposing we can 
find an universal feature in sensation as such, apart from 
particular sensations, this might with exceptional propriety 
be* called anticipation, as outrunning experience in the very 
province which we owe to it alone. This is here really the case. 

Apprehension, if regarded not as a succession of sensa- 
tions, but as one, fills an instant only; if it be absent, then 
the empty instant = o. But on the other hand, the in- 
stant of time when filled with sensation is regarded not as 
an extensive quantity that can he dissected, but as an 
unit = i. 1 

Intensive Quantity may then be defined : that which is 
apprehended as unity, and in which multiplicity can only be 
represented by approximating to o. Kant observes paren- 
thetically that when this reality of phenomena is regarded 
as a cause , e.g of sensation or of change, the degree of 
reality as cause is called moment, as in the ‘Moment of 
Weight/ because its apprehension is momentary — a very 
curious criticism. 

Every sensation, then, and every reality in phenomena 
have a degree, which can be diminished, and between 
reality and negation there is always a series of possible 
realities and possible lesser perceptions. Every colour, 
every temperature, has a degree, which, however small, is 
not the least possible. 

This attribute of quantities, that no part of them is the 
least possible, or simple, is called their continuity.. So there 
is no part of space or time which is not itself space or time, 
points and instants are only boundaries or limitations, 
which themselves presuppose the intuitions which they 
limit Of such boundaries, then, as elements, time and 
J-\; : : 1 Mol. ii. p. 86, note. ; 
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space could never be composed. As generated by the 
productive imagination in the equable lapse of time, they 
may also be regarded as equably flowing quanta. 

If this synthesis be interrupted, we have an aggregate of 
many phenomena, produced by the repetition of an ever- 
finishing synthesis. If I call twenty shillings a sum of 
money, I may rightly consider this as a continuous quantity , 
no part of which is the least possible, but might be a coin, 
containing under it further subdivisions. But if I speak of 
twenty shillings as so many coins y it were improper to call 
them a quantum of shillings ; they are an aggregate, or 
number. But in this number each unit is a quantum, and 
as such a continuum. r . 

All quantities, whether extensive or intensive quanta, 
being continuous, we could here easily demonstrate with 
mathematical precision the proposition, that all change is 
continuous, did not the causality of change lie quite beyond 
the reach of transcendental philosophy, and presuppose 
empirical principles. The understanding gives us no light 
a priori how a cause should be possible, which alters one 
condition of a thing into another, and besides in this par- 
ticular case only a certain number of the features of pheno- 
mena are affected, which experience alone can show us, 
while their cause is to be found in the unchangeable. As 
we are here using nothing but pure a priori fundamental 
concepts, we must postpone such inquiries. 

But we are in no want of evidence how important our 
Principle is, in anticipating perceptions, and in precluding 
false impressions drawn from their deficiency. It is ob- 
vious if all reality in perception must have a definite 
degree, separated from negation by an infinite gradation of 
lesser degrees, that no perception or experience can possibly 
prove a total absence of reality in phenomena. In other 
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words, we can never from experience demonstrate empty 
space or empty time. For such a thing* can never be per- 
ceived, nor can it be inferred from, or brought to explain, 
the differences in degree of reality in any phenomenon. 
For though the whole intuition should be real in every part, 
yet there are infinite degrees between this and negation of 
reality in such intuition, regarded as an intensive quantity, 
though the extension may remain the same. 

Here is an example. Almost all physicists, perceiving a 
great difference of weight in .the same volume or extension 
of different bodies, have inferred that this volume contained 
vacuities, but in various measure. Who could have thought 
that these chiefly mathematical and mechanical inquirers 
would have based their conclusions on a metaphysical 
hypothesis — a thing which they so studiously avoid ? They 
assumed that the real in nature was homogeneous hi every 
case> and only variable in the number of its parts, or ex- 
tensively. To this purely metaphysical assumption Kant 
opposes a transcendental proof, which does not indeed pre- 
tend to explain the differences in the filling of space, but 
destroys the notion that it can be explained by assuming 
empty spaces, and leaves the mind free to adopt some other 
explanation. We now see that though equal spaces be? 
perfectly filled with matter, this matter has in quality a! 
degree (say of resistance or of weight) which may be in-;, 
finitely various. Thus the heat of a room may diminish^ 
indefinitely without leaving a single particle of its spaed 
empty, [by filling them still completely, but with a lesser! 
degree, of its quality. { Iam not asserting this/ says Kant, | 

‘ as a fact, but as a probability which overthrows a very pref 
valent false assumption. * 

Nevertheless, this Anticipation of Perception does seem 
strange to an inquirer trained to tra'nscendehtal reflection, ' 
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and so rendered cautious. How is it that the understanding 
can presume an a* priori principle of distinction in sensa- 
tion, abstracting from its empirical quality? For here we 
are declaring synthetically a priori concerning that which is 
purely and specifically empirical. This is the answer* 
The particular quality is always empirical, and in no sense 
a priori. But the Real, which corresponds to sensation 
generally, as opposed to negation or voidness, is nothing 
but a notion of being, and is a mere synthesis (of quantity 
and of quality) in empirical sensations generally. For 
without changing the quantity, and abstracting from it com- 
pletely, we can conceive a full sensation as affecting us 
equally with an aggregate of lesser sensations conveyed to 
us separately, each in its own moment ; so we can antici- 
pate a priori that quality must have intensive quantity, just 
as we determined a priori that all quantity must have a 
quality, viz. continuity. 


CHAPTER XII 

THE DYNAMICAL PRINCIPLES 

(3.) Analogies of Experience. — Their Principle is : 
Experience is only* possible by representing a necessary com- 
bination of perceptions. 1 

Proof, 

Experience is an empirical cognition, or one which 
determines an object by perceptions; and this of course by 
a synthesis of perceptions. This synthesis is not in the 
perception^ but consists in their variety being combined in 
one consciousness; this is the essential feature in cognising 
objects of sense. But as perceptions occur in accidental or 
contingent order in time, we cannot conceive any necessity 
in their combination derived from this source. Since, then, 

1 The First Edition has this principle in a different form, and brings 
into prominence the element of time. ‘All phenomena as to their 
existence come a priori under rules of their mutual determination in a 
[portion of] time.’ It is a mistake of Kuno F ischer to assert [Comm. p. 
107) that Kant in the Second Edition omitted the all important element 
of time in his analogies. He does the reverse, for instead of merely 
stating it, he adds a new paragraph under the title proof, \ in which he 
argues it out. The reader should observe that the reasoning in all these 
proofs is of a similar character. We see that the necessity in experience 
does not come (#) from the matter nor (/>) from the form of Sense, and 
therefore we conclude that it is due to the Understanding. 
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experience is a cognition of objects not as they are acci- 
dentally represented in time, but as they are in time object- 
ively, and this pure time itself cannot be perceived, the a 
priori combination which determines objects can only be 
that of the categories and schemata which connect them a 
priori These carry with them necessity, and so a necessary 
combination of perceptions becomes essential to experience. 

The three modes of time are — Permanence, succession , 
and simultaneity ; from hence come our three rules. They 
are in fact phases of the one great form of all our empirical 
consciousness, viz. the necessary unity of apperception in 
all time, whereby all perceptions must be mine, and so 
bound together in one great chain. /Phis apperception 
affects and orders the internal sense, of which it is the 
form. Thus 4 all empirical time-determinations must come 
under . rules of universal and a priori time-determination, - 
and these latter are the rules now under consideration. 

I These Principles have the peculiarity that they concern, 

( not phenomena and the synthesis %hich we make in in- 
] tuiting them empirically, but only their existence and their 
[ mutual relation as regards this existence. This was stated 
above in our first sketch of the Principles, as we saw that 
the way in which any phenomenon must be apprehended 
can be so ; determined a priori as to give us a rule applicable 
to every particular case. But the existence of any pheno- 
menon cannot be known a priori, or known determinate!}’, 
so as to distinguish it from others, even if we could infer a 
priori some existence or other, 

For this reason Kant called the former two Principles 
mathematical, as showing that phenomena are only possible, 
in intuition as well as in perception, by reason of a mathe- 
matical synthesis. Even in the second case we construct 
the suiPs light, for example, which means our degree of 
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sensation, by combining 200,000 moonlights. These prin- 
ciples may therefore be called Constitutive (of phenomena). 
The others must be called in contrast Regulative 1 (of the 
existence of phenomena). We cannot dream of having 
axioms and anticipations here. But although, when one 
perception is given to us in a time-relation with other 
(though undetermined) perceptions, we cannot say a priori 
what other and how much perception must be conjoined 
with it, we can still declare how they are necessarily com- 
bined in this mode, or particular description, of time. 
Philosophical are very different from mathematical analogies. 
These latter assert such an equality of quantitative ratios 
that if the first thr$e members be given, we can construct 
the last (as in the ordinary ‘ Rule of Three’). A Philoso- 
phical analogy 2 is an equation not of quantitative but of 
qualitative ratios, where the first three terms give 11s, not 
the fourth term itself, but the relation to a fourth term- — in 
fact only a rule for seeking it in experience, and an attribute 
by which to recognise & there. An analogy of experience 
is then a ride which gives us unity of experiences in various 
phenomena, and is accordingly a Principle merely regulative 
of phenomena. The same remark holds good of the 
Postulates of empirical thinking generally, which regard the 
form, the matter, and the relation of perception to our em- 
pirical thinking generally. All these regulative Principles 
differ from the constitutive, not in certainty, but in the 
nature of their evidence. 

It is of great importance to observe here that all these 
synthetical principles have their meaning and validity not 

1 They are regulative of intuitions , but nevertheless * are constitu- 
tive in relation to experience, inasmuch as they render the concepts 
without which experience could not exist, possible a priori' UCritik, 
P* 407 ). . '■ 

2 Gf. vol. ii, p. 162, note, for an example. 
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in the transcendental, but in the empirical use of the under- 
standing; we nufst hence subsume the phenomena not 
directly under the Categories, but under their schemata, 
which are the exemplifications of the Categories in Time. 
These schemata are merely (cf. above, p. 146) sensuously 
restricted syntheses of the functions of the pure Categories, 
The pure Category has no such restriction. Hence we can 
| only combine phenomena by means of these Principles 
I according to an analogy with the logical and universal unity 
f of the Categories. While therefore we use the pure Cate- 
gory in the statement of the Principle, we must employ in 
the application of the Principle the schematised Category, 
which is its restricted formula, and which will give us the 
key to its use. 

A. First Analogy. 

Principle of the Permanence of Substance . 

In all succession of plmiomena substance remains per- 
manent, and its Quantum in nature neither increases nor 
diminishes . This statement varies slightly froin that of the 
First Edition, which asserts that all phenomena contain the 
permanent {substance) as the object itself, and the change- 
able as its mere determination, or way in which the object 
exists. 

Proof. 

Phenomena are in time, in which alone, as the unchange- 
able substratum, or permanent form of internal intuition, 
simultaneity and sequence are represented. But time in 
itself cannot be apprehended. We must therefore find in 
the objects of perception the substratum which represents 
time, and by relation to which we apprehend change or 
simultaneity. If this were not so, the very notion of the 
unity of time and its consequences just stated were im~ 
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possible. But if we turn to phenomena, that which is the 
substratum of all that is real is known as substance. Hence 
the permanent element, by which all time-relations of pheno- 
mena can alone be determined, is the substance in the pheno- 
mena, or the real element, which always remains the, same, 
as the substratum of modifications. As this (ex hypothesi) 
can never alternate, its quantum can never be increased or 
diminished in nature. 

This proof requires fuller development, being at first 
sight both obscure and inconclusive. Kant accordingly 
adds : our apprehension of multiplicity is ever successive 
and changing. We can therefore never know whether as 
objects of experience # its parts are simultaneous or successive, 
if it have not something permanent and constant as its basis. 
Change and simultaneity are only so many modes of the 
existence of this permanent. In it alone, therefore, are 
time-relations (viz. the two just mentioned) possible, and 
thus the pernument is the substratum of our empirical re- 
presentation of time itself, and expresses this time as the 
constant cor*elatum of all existence and change in pheno- 
mena. For alternation affects not time itself, but pheno- 
mena in time. By comparison with the permanent, and 
thus alone, does existence in various parts of the ever-fleet- 
ing equable time-series become a quantum^ which we call 
duration. Consequently, as time itself cannot be appre- 
hended, this permanent in phenomena is the substratum of 
all time-determinations, hence of the synthesis of pheno- 
mena, hence the condition of the possibility of experience 
itself. In all phenomena the permanent is the object itself, 
the phenomenal substance ; all that alters is but a deter- 
mination of this substance. 

Philosophers have at all times agreed with the vulgar in 
assuming this distinction, but expressed themselves a little 
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more precisely, and have said : in all changes the substance 
remains, ‘and th<f accidents only alter. But, says Kant, 1 
can find nowhere any trace of proof for this very synthetical 
proposition; it is also seldom placed, as it ought to be, at 
the head of the pure a priori laws of nature. To say that 
substance is permanent, is a mere tautology. For this per- 
manence is the sole ground for our applying the Category 
of substance to phenomena. It should rather have been 
proved that there was something permanent in all pheno- 
mena. As this synthetical a priori proposition could never 
be demonstrated dogmatically, from mere concepts, and as 
no one ever considered that such propositions are limited 
to the sphere of possible experience, $nd so provable only 
by its possibility being shown to depend on them— under 
these circumstances it was of course assumed, as being a 
necessary want, but never proved. 

The philosopher who determined the weight of smoke 
by substracting that of the ashes from that of the wood 
burnt, postulated that even by fire substance or matter 
cannot be destroyed, but only changed an its form. 
Similarly the proposition ex nikilo nihil 'fit, is but a conse- 
quence of the Principle of Permanence, or of the constant 
presence of the subject proper in phenomena. Being the 
substratum of all time-determination, it must have been so 
in all past time, as well as now and henceforth. We can 
therefore only call a phenomenon substance because we 
postulate its; existence in all time— a thing inadequately 
expressed by permanence, except that future duration is 
inseparably bound up with the necessity of permanence 
a parte ante. Thus the ancients never separated these 
statements-: 

Be nihilo nihil, in nihihmi nil posse r evert i/ 
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which we do, because we falsely apply them to things per se, 
and therefore suppose they might shake the dependence of 
the world on an ultimate cause. But they do apply strictly 
to phenomena, and to them alone, as the unity of these in 
experience would be impossible if new substances originated. 
We have no other way of representing the unity of time 
than by the identity of the substratum, which unites with 
its bond all alteration. This permanence is accordingly 
nothing more than the way we have of representing to 
ourselves the existence of things (in phenomenon). 

1 ] We call particular attention to this argument on the 
nature of the substratum of phenomenal objects, as of the 
last importance whei£ we come to consider Kant's Refuta- 
tion of Idealism. It contains the really fundamental con- 
trast between his system and that of Berkeley; nay, it 
constitutes, perhaps, the most peculiar feature of the whole 
Kritik. All other idealists, or preachers of the Relativity 
of knowledge, had assumed that the substratum of pheno- 
menal objects was identical with the things per se. Berke- 
ley in particular denied any such substratum, on the grounds 
that being heterogeneous from phenomena, it could never be 
perceived by any human faculty. Now Kant used this 
very argument against our knowledge of things perse } yet 
here he supports and explains our notion of substance, as 
phenomenal, though a substratum, and separate from each 
of our representations. It is the abolishing of this sub- 
stratum, because he confounded it with things per se } 
which brings Berkeley under Kant’s censure of making our 
external experience mere illusion — a censure which has 
often puzzled commentators, and made them charge Kant 
with injustice to his predecessor. But we must carefully 
separate in Kant’s system three things— (1) representa- 
tions ; (2 ) the substance or substratum in which they inhere 
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as phenomena, which must be in space and time, and is 
therefore itself phenomenal; (3) a hidden thing per se, 
which by its action, likewise occult, produces in us both 
the changing representations and the notion of their sub- 
stratum in space, but is totally unlike either, and may*be 
one or many, the same for internal and for external pheno- 
mena, or diverse— this we can never tell. 1 It will at once 
be seen that Kant’s originality lies in the position given to 
the second element. Its permanence need not be a per- 
ception, but a representation that we always can have 
perceptions, because we are always in time, and we 
can only know this by having perception in time. It 
is then a representation of the permanent, not a per- 
manent representation, 2 which forms the phenomenal sub- 
stratum of the qualities of bodies. In a former exposition 
of this passage, appended to Kuno Fischer’s Commentary, 
this all-important doctrine was not made clear. We trust 
there will no longer be any doubt or difficulty as to Kant’s 
meaning. 

The particular ways in which a substance exists are 
called its accidents , which are always real, as affecting the 
existence of the substance ; negations are merely assertions of 
their absence. If we choose to assert a separate existence 
for any of these real accidents, as, for example, for motion, 

1 In direct proof of this subdivision of substrata, ef. vol. if p. 223, 
where, in discussing the relation of Phenomena and Noumena (First 
Edition), he says: 1 But as to the reason why we, not satisfied with the 
substratum of sensibility, have added noumena to the phenomena? etc. 
Perhaps we should not have spoken of these latter (noumena) as sub- 
stratum, an expression which Kant uses in the phenomenal sense, but 
it will serve to put our meaning more clearly, with this remark as to 
ICant r s use here added, for the sake of accuracy. He shows in the 
sequel (p, 225) how loosely we must understand the word noumenon, if 
applied to things per se. 

■ a Cf note to second Preface, Kritik, p. xlf sub fin. 
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as an accident of matter, it is called inherence, as opposed 
to the subsistence of the substance. As many mistakes 
may thus arise, it is better and more accurate to speak of 
accidents as above, and call them the ways in which the 
existence of substance is positively determined. But as it 
is impossible to avoid separating them logically from sub- 
stance, and contrasting them with it, the Category of Sub- 
stance is placed under the head of Relation — rather as con- 
taining the conditions of such, than as being itself a 
relation. 

From the same point of view we can now clear up the 
notion of change , which is not the origination or extinction 
of the object change^ but a mode of its existence, following 
upon another. The object is constant \ and its condition 
only alters. This paradox therefore is true : that only the 
permanent (or substance) is changed, the transient suffers 
no change, but alternation, or . substitution of one deter- 
mination for another. It follows that changes only can be 
perceived in substances, never absolute origination or ex- 
tinction. For* if we would pass from not-being- to being, 
there must be a time when the object which originates is 
not yet As empty time is no object of perception, we 
could only perceive it by placing in it things which last up 
to the moment when the new thing originates. If so, it > 
would only be a determination of these things regarded as 1 ; 
permanents. The same difficulties meet us if we try to | 
conceive extinction. There is only one time, in which all 
different times are placed not as co-existent, but as success- 
ive, and accordingly permanence is a necessary condition, 
under which alone we can determine phenomena, as things 
or objects, in possible experience. The empirical criterion 
of this substantiality will be discussed in connection with the 
next analogy. 
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% Perhaps Kant should have here stated as a legitimate 
inference of the Principle, that we regard substance in 
general as one, and of the -same- kind. Being the substratum 
which represents to us the single time in which all our ex- 
perience takes place, and not being identical with its mani- 
festations, which constantly vary, we regard this sum of real 
substance in the world as one, identical and indestructible. 
We shall see that as to the criterion of its presence he 
agrees with Hamilton in making resistance and its modes 
the proper proof of permanence. But we must first under- 
stand clearly his notions as regards action \ before this feature 
in his system can be clearly explained. 

# 

B. Second Analogy. 

Principle of succession in 'time according to the law oj 
Causality . 

All changes come under the law of Cause and Effect A 
Proof. 

r> 

All apprehension of multiplicity is with us successive, 
but whether the parts are successive in the object, as well 
as in our apprehension, is another question. We may 
doubtless call all conscious representations objects , but 
what this word means, apart from mere representation, re- 
quires deeper investigation. As mere representations they 
can in no wise be distinguished from our apprehension of 

1 The original form was : Everything which happens (begins to he) 
presupposes something, which it follows according to a rule. With his 
usual love of repetition, Kant added in the Second Edition two paragraphs 
entitled Proof which merely repeat what follows after in the original 
edition. We therefore omit commenting on them. The same remark 
holds good of almost all the paragraphs inserted in the Second Edition 
immediately after the statements of the Principles. 
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them, and are always successive. W ere these obj ects things 
per se, no o$e could possibly guess from f their representa- 
tions in us how matters stood in the objects themselves, for 
we can only know them by our successive representations. 
It sremains for me to determine what combination in time 
belongs to the manifold of intuition apart from our apprehen- 
sion, which is always successive. For example, I apprehend 
the parts of a house successively, and yet no one thinks that 
these parts are themselves successive. Yet remember that this 
house is no thing per se , but a phenomenon. What, then, is 
understood by the question: How is multiplicity connected 
in the phenomena, which are in themselves nothing? For 
here the sum of our ^presentations is contrasted with our 
separate representations, and we desire to investigate their 
agreement. It is evident that on Kantian principles we are 
concerned here with nothing but the formal conditions of 
empirical truth, or of correspondence between cognition and 
its object ; and phenomena can only be considered separate 
from the acts of our apprehension, if they come Under some 
necessary rate (imposed, of course, by the understanding), 
which distinguishes them from every other apprehension and 
makes a specific sort of combination necessary. That in 
the phenomenon which contains the condition of this 
necessary rule of apprehension, is the object. 1 

As we cannot empirically perceive creation or extinction, 
any apprehension of an event is a perception following 
another (positive) perception. But though all our perceptions 
are successive, in some we perceive that the sequence cannot 

1 This ‘condition,’ Mr. Stirling tells us, is the Category (p. 298, 
toe* dtp It is not so. There must be something in a Sense 
Apprehension which determines us to apply one Category rather than 
another to it and this i cue 5 is what Kant means by the * condition 
of the necessary rule of apprehension,’ viz. that in the sensation units 
which demands any specific Category. 
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be reversed. When, for example, I see a boat carried down a 
river, I cannot reverse the order, and apprehend the boat at 
first below, and then above in the parts of the river 
observed. In apprehending a house, on the contrary, I can 
begin with any part indifferently. Here there is no ryle. 
But in the other case, which is an event that happens, there 
is necessary order, and therefore a rule. 1 

In this case, then, the subjective sequence of apprehension 
must be deduced from the objective sequence, which gives a 
necessary rule to the arbitrary order of the former. Thus I 
can distinguish phenomena from my apprehension of them, 
and say that it is determined by them. The rule implies 
that in the antecedents of every event r are to be found the 
conditions upon which the event necessarily follows; but the 
rule will not allow me to reverse the order, and determine 
the antecedents from the event, for the order in time can- 
not be reversed/and this is a necessary condition of the 
rule. Were there no such antecedents, and no such rule, 
then all the sequences of our perception would be merely 
subjective, and we should possess a mere play of representa- 
tions referring to no object, as the order might be reversed 

1 Mr. Stirling’s objection to Kant’s proof comes to this. The 
irreversibility of the sequence, and therefore the necessity, lies in the 
facts themselves, and hence the Category is superfluous; (contradictory, 
as Von Kirchmann says). N ow the cue, viz. that in the sense apprehen- 
sion which calls for the Category, is in the facts themselves; but the 
necessity is not ancl cannot be. A child has the same sense experience 
as an adult, but there is no notion of necessity for it, as it has not ap- 
plied the Category, When irreversibility has been cognised, the Cate- 
gory is already applied. 

Schopenhauer misinterpreted the whole proof, for he thought that 
.Kant's position was that sequence implied causality. All that Kant 
said was that those sequences are causal which are irreversible. Atten- 
tion to this point will enable the student to answer Mr. Caird's criti- 
cisms, which have, been fully discussed by Prof. Watson, as well as by 
Mr. Stirling. 
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at pleasure. We should then not have two states of the 
object in succession, but one apprehensioi? following another 
subjectively, without determining any object for us. It is 
only by making my subjective apprehension objective by 
npans of the rule that I can ever have experience of an event. 

This view opposes the old empirical derivation of causes 
from the observation of uniform consequences [in fact from 
what J. S. Mill calls the Method of Agreement]. Were this 
the real derivation of the notion, it would of course lose, 
with its a priori character, its objective universality and 
necessity. But the case is quite similar to that of space 
and time, as regards which we only draw clear notions from 
experience, because we have ourselves put them into ex- 
perience, and even made experience possible by doing so. 
We shall not deny that experience is of use in giving us 
clear examples of the rule ; but the existence of the rule as 
a condition of the synthetical unity of phenomena in time 
is nevertheless the a priori basis of this very experience. 

We are therefore called upon to show by an example 
that even inexperience we never attribute the sequence to 
the object, nor separate it from our subjective apprehension, 
except for a rule compelling us to adopt one peculiar 
order of perceptions; nay, more, that this compulsion is 
what makes succession in' the object possible. Seeing that 
all our representations are equally internal modifications 
given to us in the lapse of time, how is it that we add to 
them an object, — in other words, that over and above their 
subjective reality, as modifications (of mind), we give them 
an objective reality ? It cannot be a mere reference of 
some representations to some other, for then the same 
question must still arise as regards that other. What, then, 
is this new dignity, this reference to an object, which we give 
our representation ? On investigation it will be found to 
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affect representations in no other way than combining them 
necessarily in a particular way, and so subjecting them to a 
rule ; it is only by means of this rule that they on the other 
hand obtain an objective signification. As all my apprehen- 
sion is successive, it is only when I assume a necessary 
reference to an antecedent state that I assert an event, or 
that something has happened • that is to say, I cognise an 
object, which I put into a definite place in time, a place 
fixed by the foregoing circumstances. To say, then, that 
something happens, implies an antecedent, which defines 
the time. But this time must be fixed by a rule, which 
cannot be reversed, and moreover the antecedent must be 
necessarily followed by the event in question. Hence 
arises an order among our representations, in that the present 
points to an antecedent state, which, though an undeter- 
mined correlate, refers to its consequent as determining it, 
and necessarily connected with it in the series of time. If 
it be a formal condition of our perceptions that the prior 
moment of time determines the posterior, it is of course a 
necessary law of the empirical representation , of time that 
phenomena, by which alone we can know empirically this 
continuity in time, , should be similarly determined. 

No experience, is possible without the understanding, 
and its first duty is to render objects not distinct, as former 
philosophers have said, but possible. This is done by trans- 
ferring to phenomena and their existence the order of time, 
and assigning to them a fixed place in it This place is 
fixed not by the relation of phenomena to absolute time, as 
it cannot be apprehended per $e> but to one another. An 
event, then, is a perception belonging to possible experience, 
which becomes actual by my regarding the phenomenon to 
be determined in place as to time, and so by my regarding 
it as an object, which I can always find by a rule in the 
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connection of my perceptions. The rule is, that there are? 
antecedent w conditions, upon which the’ event necessarily'; 
follows. Consequently, says Kant, the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason is [in this sense, viz.], as to succession in time, the 
b&sis of possible experience. 

After again recapitulating, for about the tenth time, the 
momenta of his proof, Kant approaches a new difficulty. 
We have hitherto confined the law of Causality to succes- 
sions, whereas, in fact, it applies to simultaneous pheno- 
mena. A room is warmed by a fire now present in it. 
Here, then, is cause and effect, but no succession in time. 
The greater part of the efficient causes in nature are of this 
kind, and their effects are only consequences , because the 
cause does not produce its whole effect in an instant. But 
in the moment, when the effect first originates, it must 
be [as it were, in contact, and] simultaneous with the 
causality of its cause, for had this causality ceased for 
an instant, the effect could not have arisen. It is not, 
then, the lapse, but the order of time which is of import- 
ance 1 the interval may be evanescent^ but still the time- 
relation remains. If I place a bullet on a soft cushion, 
it produces a cavity, which is simultaneous with the 
bullet. But I nevertheless distinguish them by the 
time-relation of their dynamical connection. The cavity 
follows upon my laying the bullet down ; the bullet will not 
follow upon the cavity, supposing it otherwise produced. 

This Causality leads us to the notion of action, action to 
that of force, and so we reach that of substance. Kant 
declines to turn aside in his discussion of synthetical a priori 
cognition for the sake of expounding mere analyses, but 
here makes an exception as regards the empirical criterion of 
substance , so far as it appears to manifest itself better and 
more easily by action than by the permanence of the pheno- 
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meiion. Where action is— that is, efficiency and force— there 
must we seek for substance, the seat of a fruitful source of 
phenomena. But if we proceed to explain what we mean 
by substance, it is hard to avoid reasoning in a circle. 
How can we directly infer from an action the permanence pf 
that which acts, and yet this is the essential and peculiar 
attribute of phenomenal substance? The problem cannot 
be solved by the ordinary analytical method, but presents 
to Kant no peculiar difficulty. Action implies the relation 
of the subject of the Causality to its effect . 1 Now, as all 
effects consist in events, which are changeable and success- 
ive, the ultimate subject of the changeable is the permanent, 
as being the substratum of all that changes, and this is sub- 
stance. For according to the Principle of Causality actions 
are always the first cause of all alterations of phenomena, 
and cannot therefore be in a subject which itself alters, as 
this alteration must then be determined by other actions, 
and another subject. Action is accordingly a sufficient 
criterion of substantiality, without my requiring to seek out 
permanence by a comparison of perceptions, in which way 
we could hardly obtain the strict universality required in 
the notion of substance. That the first subject of the 
causality of all origination and disappearance cannot itself 
originate and disappear in the field of phenomena, is a cer- 
tain inference, and coincides with the notion of substance 
in phenomena . 2 

1 This is Kant’s consistent definition of action, which shows that he 
distinguishes "between the cause and its causality in a manner foreign to 
Hamilton and Hansel. 

2 The result of this argument is that the permanent is the simul- 
taneous condition, not the cause, as Kano Fischer seems to understand 
it {Comm. p. 1 19), for Kant expressly states {Kritik^ p, 259), that sub- 
stance and accident do not stand in the relation of a regressive series. 
But the question remains, What effects suggest to us action, as dls- 
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When something happens, the mere happening, apart 
from the particular thing that happens* the passage from 
the non-existence of a state to its existence, is worth in- 
vestigating. Affecting not substance, but its states, it is 
only a change, not an origination from nothing. If this 
origination is regarded as proceeding from a foreign cause, 
we call it creation, which cannot be admitted in phenomena, 
as its very possibility would destroy the unity of experience. 
What inay happen if I regard things per se is not here 
under discussion. But how a thing can change its state in 
time, we have not the least notion a priori. We require 
actual forces empirically given to us. But the form of 
every change, as ofrposed to the matter, this can be deter- 
mined by the law of Causality and the conditions of time 
a priori. Observe, says Kant in a note, that I am not 
speaking of the change of relations generally, as when a 
body moves uniformly, but of a change of state, as when it 
changes the quantity of its motion. 

We now approach another inference. When a substance 
changes its estate, the new state b 3 even when only differing 
in quantity from the first a, is related to it as to o or non- 

tinguished from mere causality ? This question Kant has answered in 
pp. 169, 379 of the Jfritik , where he distinctly suggests impenetrability » 
He is still more explicit in p. 193 (when discussing Leibnitz’s system) : 
c Substance in space we only cognise through forces operative in it [the 
term force is with him equivalent to action] either drawing ‘others to- 
wards itself (attraction) or preventing others from entering into itself 
(repulsion and impenetrability) ; we know of no other properties that 
make up the notion of substance phenomenal in space, and which we 
term matter/ In other words, while we attribute other qualities of a 
substance to causes acting upon it from without itself, we consider im- 
penetrability (Locke's solidity) as the action of the substance itself upon 
us. This is the plain, common sense belief. The reader will see that 
Hamilton might have found both his division of the Qualities of bodies 
into three classes, and the importance of Resistance and its modes, in 
Kant’s system. 
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existence, for even in this case b — a, which did not before 
exist, has come into being. How does a thing pass from 
this a to b? Between any two moments there is time, and 
between any two states a distinction, which has a quantity 
(by our Axiom of Intuition). Every change, then, takes 
place in the time-interval between the moment which deter- 
mines the former and the moment which determines the 
latter condition. But every change has a cause showing 
its causality through the whole time in which the effect is 
being originated. It follows that all changes are produced 
not suddenly, but gradually, and through lesser degrees 
continuously up to the full result. The action of Causality, 
so far as it is homogeneous, Kant calls a moment The 
change does not consist in these moments, but is gene- 
rated by them as their effect. This is the law of ' Continuity 
of all changes depending on the fact that neither time nor 
anything appearing in time can be a minimum. No dis- 
tinction of state can be the smallest possible, and so there 
are infinite gradations from o to any given state a. 

The uses of this Principle in the science of nature do 
not concern us ; but how such a Principle, however right 
and obvious, can be possible a priori \ this is worthy of note, 
as there are so many pretended extensions of our knowledge 
by pure reason, without proper deduction^ in our critical 
sense. 

It is simply this. Every increase in our empirical know- 
ledge is nothing but an additional determination of our 
internal sense, a progress in the determination of time, 
whatever the objects may he. Accordingly, every transition 
in perception to some succeeding perception is a gradual 
generation of the latter in time, which is always a quantity, 
through degrees, which are consequently never absolute 
minima. Thus, then, we can assert a law a priori con- 



cerriirig changes as regards their form. The understanding, 
by means pf the unity of its apperception, enables us to 
determine all the places in this time continuously, through 
the series of causes and effects, which impose a necessary 
order and sequence. 


C. Third Analogy. 

Principle of Co-existence , after the law of mutual action 
in community. 

All substances, so far as they can be perceived as being 
together in space , are in systematic (durchgdngiger) mutual 

action, or community A 

* 

Proof. 

Things are said to be simultaneous empirically when 
their perceptions can follow mutually, as, for example, I may 
perceive the earth and then the moon, or vice versa ; or 
I can consider the various parts of a house in any order I 
please. Tl;is means that they co-exist in the same time. 
But I cannot perceive time itself, and take these perceptions 
out of it, and all perception is successive ; so, then, without 
some further clue, I should merely infer that the one is 
there, when the other is not, and vice versa, but not that 
the objects were simultaneous, that where one is the other 
must be also, in order that the perceptions may succeed 
each other mutually. We require, then, a concept of the 
understanding to declare this simultaneity to be objective. 
But the relation of substances, one of which contains deter- 
minations based upon the other, is the relation of influence ; 

1 The First Edition is not at all so cautions!}? word eel : f All substances, 
so far as they are together, stand in systematic community (mutual 
action);’ ■ fffiS ■ ' f 




COMMUNITY CHAP. 


and if this be reciprocal, it is the relation of Community, or 
reciprocal action. " The simultaneity of substances in ex- 
perience cannot be cognised, except under this, supposition, 
which is accordingly a condition of the possibility of things 
as objects of experience. 

IF It will be noted that. Kant carefully avoids stating 
this law as one of reciprocal causation — an error into which 
Kuno Fischer and other commentators have fallen. The 
statement of the Principle in the Second Edition confines 
Community to relations of space, and we think rightly. 
For there it is strictly true that if our experience is to have 
any unity or connection, the places of all objects are mutually 
determined by each other. I determine the place of a 
table, a room, a house, a town, by its relation to other 
simultaneous objects — nay more, the very earth itself by its 
position in the Solar System. These objects do not stand 
in the relation of reciprocal cause and effect, but in that of 
mutual influence, or community, as Kant has above strictly 
and accurately defined. The exposition of the First Edition, 
which follows that inserted in the Second uncleirthe head of 
proofs is not so accurate, though of greater length, and con- 
tains a statement which has led to this niisunderstandmg. 

* That only can determine the position of anything in time 
which is the cause of it, and [or?] of its determinations. 
Therefore must every substance (for it can only be a con- 
sequence as regards its determinations) contain within itself 
the causality of certain determinations in another, and at 
the same time the effects of the causality of this other- — in 
other words, they must be in dynamical community, or 
reciprocal action.’ It is not correct to speak of the place 
occupied in space by a substance as part of its causality, 
and yet this is the principal ‘ ground of determination * 
which it possesses as regards other substances. We hold, 
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then, that Kant, when inserting his new paragraph, should 
have modified his old proof. But to resflme. 

The word community may mean either communio or 
comtnercium. We use it in the latter sense, as that without 
vihich the former could never have been ascertained. We 
can see in experience that but for mutual relations, but for 
a continuity of perceptions, influencing each other (at least 
as regards place) in space, we could never proceed from 
one perception to another. There may be such a thing as 
empty space if you like, but its occurrence in the held of 
phenomena would break up and destroy the unity and 
system of our experience. This commercmm, then, controls 
our ever successive apprehensions, and compels us to place 
those substances which are subject to it, not as successive, 
but as simultaneous, and objectively so. Thus phenomena 
are brought together into a composiium 'reale , or system of 
simultaneously existing objects. 

The three dynamical relations, which are the sources of 
all others, are therefore Inherence, Consequence, and Com- 
position. % 

By Nature, in the empirical sense, we understand the 
connection of phenomena in their existence, according to 
fixed rules. There are therefore certain laws or rules, 
which are a priori conditions of nature ; on those the em- 
pirical rules must depend. Our analogies express the unity 
of nature in this connection of phenomena under certain 
exponents, which express nothing but the relation of time 
(as comprising all existence) to the unity of apperception. 
They declare as their whole result : that all phenomena 
must be comprised within a single Nature, since without 
their a priori unity, no unity of experience or determination 
of objects in it would be possible. 

Kant’s method of proof in establishing these transcend- 
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ental laws of nature is declared by him a model according 
to which all suchTlemonstrations must proceed* He con- 
trast's it with the dogmatic method, by mere analysis of con- 
cepts. By this method such synthetical Principles could 
never be attained, for where is the medium, the x (cf. above, 
p. 36) in which we are to seek the evidence of such syn- 
thesis? It is in the possibility of experience, as a system 
or complex of cognitions, or acts of knowing, under which 
all the objects of cognition must come. Here we found 
rules of synthetical unity a priori \ and so anticipated nature. 
It was for want of this clue that so many abortive attempts 
have been made to prove the Principle of Sufficient Reason. 
The other Analogies, though often assumed, were never 
even stated, which could not have been the case had the 
infallible clue of the Categories been known. Thus the unity 
of the world, he adds in a note, is a mere inference from 
our Third Analogy ; and were not the mutual influence of 
objects a necessary condition of their very existence, the 
unity of their connection could not be inferred from it. 


CHAPTER XIII 


(4.) The Postulates of Empirical Thinking Gene- 
rally. 

1. What agrees with the formal conditions of experience 
(intuition and concepts) is possible . 

2. What is connected with the material conditions of 
experience (sensation) is actual 

3. What has its connection with the actual, determined 
according to universal conditions of experience, is (exists) 
necessary . 

§ 1. Exposition. The Categories of Modality have this 
peculiarity, that as predicates they do not increase the attri- 
butes of the subject, but only alter its relation to our know- 
ing faculty. Let the concept of a thing be ever so perfect, 
I may still inquire whether it is possible or actual, or if so, 
whether it be necessary ; and each of these mean, what re- 
lation has it to our faculties of experience ? 1 These Prin- 
ciples of Modality are, then, nothing but expositions of the 

1 Hence it is that Kant afterwards calls propositions of existence 
subjectively synthetical, as adding no objective predicate ; and hence it 
is, probably, that older philosophers sought to discover existence analy- 
tical! y in the notion of God. Locke, however, saw the distinction, un- 
consciously perhaps, but nevertheless clearly, and accordingly separates 
judgments of existence into a fourth class, distinct from both analytical 
and objectively synthetical judgments. 
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notions of possibility, actuality, and necessity in their em- 
pirical use, and lilso restrictions of all Categories to mere 
empirical use. For if these Categories are to be anything 
more than mere analytical expressions of the form of thinking, 
and are to apply to things, they must be applied to possible 
experience, in which alone these things can be given us. 

§ 2. The Postulate of Possibility . The objective form 
of experience in general contains all the syntheses necessary 
for cognising objects. A concept implying a synthesis is 
void, and applies to no object, except the synthesis is 
borrowed from experience (as in empirical concepts ), or is an 
a priori condition of experience (as in pure concepts)^ which 
still belongs to experience, as its object must be there found. 
It is, of course, a necessary logical condition that the con- 
cept shall contain no contradiction, but this is far from 
proving the objective reality of the object denoted by it 
For example, a bilinear figure is not self-contradictory ; its 
impossibility depends on the conditions of space, in which 
we must construct it ; these conditions have objective reality, 
because they contain in them the general form of experience. 
The Postulate is therefore of great importance. Supposing 
I represent to myself the pure Categories of Substance, of 
Causality, of Community, how can I infer from these arbitrary 
syntheses themselves that they are to be found in the field 
of experience ? . I can only discover their objective reality 
and transcendental truth by perceiving that they- express a 
priori the relations of all our perceptions, and they are thus 
independent indeed of experience, but not of the form of 
experience and its synthetical unity. 

But if we endeavour to construct new notions of sub- 
stances, forces, and community from the matter of our per- 
ception, without finding in experience itself examples of 
such connections (syntheses)^ we are adapting mere halluema- 
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tions, with no evidence of their possibility. ■ Such imaginary 
notions cannot be deduced from the a priori conditions of 
experience, but must have their possibility shown a posteriori, 
or not at all. A substance permanently present in space, 
without filling it, like the tertium quid of philosophers, a 
peculiar power of intuiting the future, without inferring it, 
or a power of being in a community of thought with other 
men, however distant from us — these are concepts whose 
possibility has no basis, as not being founded on the known 
laws of experience. They are not self-contradictory, but 
have no claim to objective reality, or the possibility of such 
an object as we here imagine. Here Kant is not concerned 
with possibilities derived from experience, but with those 
through a priori concepts, and such cannot be obtained 
from mere concepts, but from the objective conditions of 
experience generally. 

It might be thought that the possibility of a triangle 
could be inferred from our concept of it, which is quite 
independent of experience, and to which we can give an 
object by a pure a priori construction. But this is after all 
only the form of an object, and would remain a creature of 
the imagination, the possibility of which is doubtful, until 
we see that space is the formal condition of all external 
phenomena, and that the very same formative synthesis by 
which we construct the triangle a priori is exercised in 
apprehending a phenomenon and obtaining from it an 
empirical concept ; then such an object becomes possible. 
The same can be shown in any other case, such as that of 
continuous quantity, etc. 

§ 3. The Postulate of Actuality requires perception or 
conscious sensation, not indeed of the object itself, but of 
its connection with some actual perception, according to the 
analogies of experience. In the mere concept of a thing not 
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a single mark of its existence can ever be discovered. 
However complete internally, all this has nothing to do 
with the question, Is it given to us? — given in such 
manner that the perception might come to us before the 
concept. For perception is the matter of the concept, <md 
alone gives it actuality. Prior to the perception of the 
thing, however, and therefore comparatively a priori \ we can 
assert it to be actual, when we infer it by the analogies 
from other actual perceptions ; but these tell us that if we 
pursue the clue given us, or that if our senses were more 
acute, we should have actual perception of it. Such, for 
example, is the case of magnetic particles, which our senses 
are too coarse to perceive directly. ^ But we must strictly 
follow the laws of the empirical connection of phenomena. 

These rules for proving actual existence mediately 
are directly opposed to idealism in the ordinary sense, which 
asserts the actuality of mental phenomena, but will not con- 
cede it to anything else. Kant accordingly turns aside here 
to give (in the Second Edition) his celebrated and much 
decried Refutation of Idealism. As the clear understanding 
of this argument will require a comparison of other passages, 
and also some polemical discussion, we shall postpone it to 
a separate chapter, and shall here follow the remainder of 
the exposition as regards the Postulates of Modality. 

§ 4. The. Postulate of Necessity of course regards 
material necessity in existence, not logical necessity in the 
combination of concepts. But as actuality can be inferred 
only comparatively a priori by the connection of perceptions, 
so this necessity must be inferred, as necessarily implied by 
it ; and as there is no existence necessarily given on con- 
dition of others, except the effects of given causes, it is not 
the existence of substances, but of their states, which we 
:an know to be necessary, and this in consequence of other 
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states which imply them as their effects. Hence the 
criterion of necessity is simply the law of possible experience, 
that every event is determined a priori by its cause in 
phenomena. So we cognise the necessity of effects in nature, 
of which the causes are given us, and the law reaches no 
further, not even to the existence of things as substances, 
for we cannot perceive them as empirical effects . The law, 
therefore, that every event is hypothetically necessary is a 
rule of necessary existence, without which w r e can have no 
nature. In other words, in mundo non datur casus is an a 
priori law of nature, and this necessity being hypothetical 
is rational So is the other brocard, non datur faiunu 
These laws bind the* myriad variety of changes into one 
nature , or synthetical unity imposed by the understanding. 
The first is properly a consequence of the Principle of 
Causality, the second of those of Modality. The Continuity 
of time shown in the earlier Principles adds another, in 
mundo non datur saltus ; that of space, a fourth, non datur 
hiatus , as we saw that a vacuum was inadmissible. These 
Principles beiftg of transcendental origin can be ranged 
according to the clue of the Categories, and Kant says any 
practised reader can do it for himself. He seems to regard 
all these propositions as of the dynamical, not the mathe- 
matical order. If this be so, saltus, casus, and hiatus are 
respectively excluded by the Principles of Substance 
(p. 179), Cause, and Community (p. 191); whilst the Prin- 
ciples of Modality exclude fatum. 

§ 5. Whether the field of possibility be greater than that 
of actuality, and this again than that of necessity — these 
are interesting questions, and purely within the jurisdiction 
of Reason. They mean to inquire, whether the whole 
complex of phenomena belong to one experience, and to it 
alone, or whether they may on the contrary belong to some 
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other experience as well. Our Understanding lays down 
its rules subject to the conditions of onr sensibility. 
Different forms of this sensibility, and different forms of 
the understanding, even were they possible, we cannot 
grasp or explain in any possible way \ but could we do so, 
they would certainly not belong to that experience in which 
objects are given to us. The Understanding, therefore, 
has nothing to say to such questions. Apart from these 
considerations the proof usually urged in favour of a very 
extended field of possibility is palpably weak. 4 All that is 
actual/ say they, f is possible, and then by conversion per 
accidens , some possible is actual, which indicates that the 
actual does not exhaust all the possible. It seems, then, 
as if we added something to the possible to make it actual . 7 
Such a view Kant disputes. Whatever, he says, could be 
added to the possible must be the impossible. What is 
added is not in the possible, but in my understanding— that 
is to say, a connection with some actual perception is added, 
and this does not restrict the field of the possible, but brings 
some part of it into a new relation towardr me. All that 
is possible, then, can become actual, and there is no sphere 
of phenomena apart from our experience to be inferred from 
this shallow argument. Let it be remembered that what 
is possible only under conditions which are themselves 
possible, is in no sense absolutely possible, or possible in 
every respect (in aller Absicht ). Yet this is the only sense 
in which we can employ the term possibility, when inquiring 
into the possibility of things beyond experience. These 
questions, as transcending experience, belong properly to 
the Reason, and will be considered more fully hereafter. 

But in what sense are the Principles of Modality 
Postulates ? Certainly not in the sense lately given it 
by philosophers, and opposed to that of the mathematicians 
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from whom they borrowed it — I mean in the sense of 
assuming a„ proposition as immediately 11 certain, without 
proof or justification. Such a proceeding must ruin our 
whole Kritik, in which for every synthetical judgment we 
demand either a proof, or at least a deduction of its 
claims. 

But as was already observed, these Principles are synthet- 
ical in a peculiar sense, not adding to the concepts of pheno- 
mena any attribute, but merely adding a particular relation 
to the mind, and hence subjectively synthetical Thus a 
thing, without in the least changing its attributes, is con- 
sidered by us as possible , actual \ or necessary , according as 
it is connected with^ the formal conditions of experience, 
with perception, or with the connection of perceptions by 
concepts. These Principles, then, express the action of 
the understanding, by which a certain concept is generated. 
Now this is precisely the mathematical notion of a postulate. 
We are told to describe a circle with a given line about a 
given point, and this requires no proof, because the very act 
postulated creates the notion of the figure which we want. 
In like manner our present Postulates direct the mind how 
to put together it concepts of things. 

§ 6. Kant adds in the Second Edition a General Remark 
on the System of the Principles, , which recapitulates the 
general result of the discussion. In the first place, it was 
show r n that from the pure Categories we can never ascertain 
the possibility of a thing, but we must always have recourse 
to intuition, whenever we desire to prove objective reality. 
Without doing so we have no cognitions , but merely forms 
of thought For the same reason no synthetical proposition 
could ever be constructed, far less proved, from mere Cate- 
gories. Take, as an example of the latter, the proposition : 
Every contingent existence has a cause. We could never 
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get beyond this point, that without such relation to a cause 
we cannot comprehend the existence of the. contingent. 
But how does it follow that it is also a condition of things 
as well as of our thoughts? Our Principle of Causality 
was proved for things of experience, and for them alone it 
was valid of objects given in empirical intuition , and not 
proved from mere concepts. It is indeed true that the 
proposition, Everything contingent has a cause, is plain 
enough from mere concepts, but only by so constructing 
the concept of contingence as to contain not the Category 
of Modality (something, of which we think the non-exist- 
ence), but that of Relation (something, which can only 
exist as the effect of something else). ^ It is then an iden- 
tical proposition to say, what can only exist as an effect 
must, have a cause. So it is that all examples of contingent 
existence are taken from changes , and not from the possi- 
bility of conceiving the reverse ; because a change depends 
upon its cause as a condition, and this may not exist, hence 
it; is an identical proposition to say, that a contingent thing 
must have a cause. On the other hand, the ancients, who 
could very well conceive the non-existence of matter, did 
not therefore make its existence contingent Even the 
successive being and not-being of any given state of a thing 
does not prove the contingency of this state, except it be 
shown that at the same moment in which it was in one 
state it might have been in the opposite. Ex, gr. t to show 
the motion of a body to be contingent, we must prove that 
it could at the same moment have been at rest 

It is still more remarkable, that in order to show the 
possibility of things in accordance with the Categories, and 
so show the objective reality of the latter, we require external 
intuitions. To show something permanent in intuition 
corresponding to the Category of Substance we require an 
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intuition of matter in space, as time is always fleeting. So 
as to Causality we must take change in space or motion, to 
explain to us the combination of contradictory states in the 
existence of one and the same thing. For the same reason, 
w« can only represent time by a fine, and internal sueces- 
Ifei'by the drawing of a line, as the internal sense gives no 
permanent intuition, whereby to perceive changes. So as 
to Community : we cannot understand it or illustrate it 
except by the relation of substances in space, as before ex- 
plained. Thus Leibnitz, when he gave to substances, as 
thought by the understanding, a community, was compelled 
to bring in the Deity to produce it, as being in itself incon- 
ceivable. 

The importance of this remark will be felt in the Re- 
futation of Idealism, which we shall now discuss, and it is 
also of the last importance in refuting the false notions as 
to our knowledge of self, which we shall meet in rational 
psychology. 
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If CHAPTER XIV 
KANT’S attitude towards idealism 

§ i. There is no part of the Kantian philosophy clearer 
or more precise than his careful distinction of his own posi- 
tion as a mere critical idealist from that of Descartes the 
sceptical, and Berkeley the dogmatical idealists. There is 
no more masterly discussion in all the Kritik than his 
refutation of the fourth paralogism of rational psychology, 
as it stands in the First Edition, 1 and yet, owing to this 
fuller statement being greatly curtailed, and also transposed, 
in the later editions, its importance has bee* overlooked, 
audits import strangely falsified. Even now, the German 
Kantians are in the dark on the subject, and Kuno Fischer 
in his latest work {Critique of Kant , 1883) repeats his for- 
mer blunders, but brings forward no new arguments. 

The passage which misled the Germans was the well- 
known Refutation of (material or problematical) Idealism 
(Kritik) p, 167), not introduced into this edition as a novelty, 
but transferred to a new place from its old place among the 
Paralogisms. Internal experience was preferred to external 
by Descartes, and was ‘ called certain as opposed to the 
uncertainty of the knowledge gained from external sense. 
In the First Edition, Kant, refuting this (supposed) superior 

1 Cf. vol. ii. pp. 242 sqq. 
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certainty of internal experience, showed it to be merely 
phenomenal, and therefore of the same kind as external 
experience. This is the gist of his long discussion on the 
fourth Paralogism of the ideality of external relations . I n the 
Second Edition, Kant, supporting the original dignity and 
importance of external experience, showed it to be not only 
equal to internal experience in certainty, but logically prior 
to it, in that it is presupposed by internal experience. This 
discussion naturally comes into the Analytic , being an im- 
portant question in the Metaphysic of phenomena. Hence 
it becomes necessary to transfer the argument from its 
original place in the Dialectic to this earlier position. But 
the identity of the ■ two discussions is perfectly obvious to 
anybody who will study them, though it has been ignored 
by most commentators. This oversight was the main 
cause of their subsequent errors. Regarding the new form 
as a new argument, believing Schopenhauer’s audacious 
assertion about the retracted idealism of the First Edition, 
they imagined that Kant had inserted this passage to prove 
the existence of things per se in space, — an absurdity so 
monstrous, in Kant’s system, that it must indeed be, as they 
said, the sign of a broken-down intellect. The absurdity, 
however, is not in Kant, but in his critics. A short com- 
parison of the two passages, and an exposition of their true 
import, will show that they are consistent, logical, and 
strictly necessary to Kant’s system. 

§ 2. There are other passages, in which he officially 
approaches the question, and in a polemical attitude. In 
his Prolegomena (ii. pp. 56-62), as well as in an appendix 
to his Prolegomena, where he replies to the strictures of 
Garve in the Gottingen Gelehrte Anmgen } he gives a short 
and precise .sketch of his attitude as regards Berkeley and 
other idealists ; and we shall quote the relevant part of it 
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verbatim in the course of this exposition. The discussion 
is so full and clear in its earliest form, that we need do 
little more than point out the slight modifications -in 
form with the identity of matter, in the corresponding 
places. * ■ 

But there is one more passage, of capital importance, in 
which Kant repeats his assertion of critical idealism. It is 
the sixth section of the Antimony of the Reaso n in the 
Krtiik, and is entitled Key to the Solution of the Cosmological 
Dialectic \ In this discussion, which maintained its form 

unaltered in the two editions, the reader will find a precise 
and official re-assertion of the views contained in the fourth 
Paralogism of the First Edition, and it was probably this 
very recurrence which made him curtail that discussion. 
There are no other passages of importance in Kant’s works 
which bear directly on the question. We have then these 
six : ( i) the discussion of the fourth Paralogism in the First 
Edition; (2) the substance of this argument transferred 
from the Dialectic to the Analytic , and entitled Refutation 
of "Idealism, in the Second Edition ; (3) a no to-appended to 
the preface of the Second Edition, in which he expands and 
explains this Refutation ; (4) the sixth section of the Anti- 
nomy of pure Reason, in both editions ; (5) his' polemical 
statement under the heading Remarks 2 and 3, at the 
conclusion of the section, ‘ How is pure Mathematic pos- 
sible,’ in the Prolegomena (vol. ii pp. 54-62); (6) Kant’s 
statement of his doctrine in reply to Garve, published at 
the end of his Prolegomena, between the appearance of the 
First and Second Editions of the Kritik. 

/Let us then see,’ says Kant, in this last passage, f what 
sort of idealism it is which runs through my whole work, 
though it be far from constituting the soul of the system. 
The attitude of all genuine idealists, from the Eleatic school 
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to Bishop Berkeley, is contained in this, formula : all cogni- 
tion through sense and experience is nothing but mere illu- 
sion, and only in the Ideas of the pure understanding and 
Reason is there truth. The fundamental principle, on the 
contrary, which thoroughly rules and determines my idealism, 
in this : all cognition of things from mere pure under- 
standing or pure Reason is nothing but illusion, and only 
in experience is truth. As this is the exact opposite of that 
proper idealism [which I have just described], how did I 
come to use the term for an opposite purpose ? The solu- 
tion can easily be found from the context of the book. 
Space and time, with all they contain, are not the things, 
or their properties per se, but merely belong to their pheno- 
mena; so far I am in agreement with these idealists. But 
they, and among them especially Berkeley, considered space 
a mere empirical representation, known to us, with all its 
determinations, like the phenomena in it, only by means of 
experience or perception, I show on the contrary that 
space (and time, which Berkeley overlooked), with all their 
determinations, are known a priori, as the pure form of our 
sensibility. Hence it follows that as truth depends upon 
universal and necessary laws as its criteria, experience can- 
not have for Berkeley any criteria of truth, for he puts 
nothing a priori at the basis of its phenomena. It follows 
further that experience is nothing but illusion; whereas in 
my system space and time, combined with the Categories, 
prescribe their laws a priori to all experience, and this 
affords a sure criterion for distinguishing truth from illusion 
in experience. 1 ’ 

< Idealism proper/ he adds in a note, c cannot but have a 
visionary object, whereas mine is merely intended to explain 
the possibility of our knowing objects of experience a priori \ 
—a problem never yet proposed, far less solved. By it we 
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remove all this visionary idealism as we can see 

even from Plato, inferred from our a priori cognitions, even 
of Geometry, some other intellectual intuition than that of 
the senses, because it was never suspected that the senses 
could intuite a priori « 

£ My so-called (critical) idealism is accordingly quite 
peculiar, both in upsetting the ordinary idealism, and by 
giving to all a priori cognitions, even those of Geometry, 
their objective reality, which, without my proving the ideality 
of space and time, could not be asserted by the most 
zealous realist. I wish I could change the title of my doc- 
trine ; but as this seems hardly possible, I may be allowed 
in future, in order to avoid misrepresentation, to call it 
formal, or better, critical idealism, as distinguished from 
the dogmatical of Berkeley and the sceptical of Des- 
cartes.’ 1 ' 

§ 3. We do not think any comment can make either 
this statement or the other passage in the Prolegomena 
clearer, nor is it needful to do much more than call the 
reader’s attention to the excellent resume in i;he Antinomy 
of the Pure Reason (l&ifi/c, pp. 30 7, sqg.) y where he repeats 
that this idealism of his, which he calls indifferently formal, 
critical^ and transcendental \ is not only totally distinct from 
material \ problematical ^ and sceptical idealism, as he calls 
that of Descartes, but even subversive of it He shows 
that the objects given in external intuition are indeed only 
phenomena, but as such fully as real and certain as those of 
internal intuition, and that these latter in no sense give us 
anything more than phenomena in the sensibility of a self 
unknown apart from them. Internal phenomena, because 
in time, are as far from being things per se, as external 
phenomena are, because they are in space. : Actuality, apart 
1 Cf. the analogous note in the Itrtiik, p. 307. 
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from our present perceptions, means that in the progress of 
experiences jve should come upon the object, or it means 
nothing at all . 1 

Why, then, should Kant ever mention things per se ? — 
why should we speak as if such things were in any sense 
existent? Because, though to us such things per se, as 
opposed to things of experience, must for ever remain com- 
pletely unknown, there is yet a feature in our experience 
which necessarily suggests them. Our sensibility is a re- 
ceptivity, as opposed to the spontaneity of thinking. We 
can only conceive this receptivity as being affected by some 
foreign cause, and therefore ‘we may call this intelligible 
cause of phenomena generally the transcendental object (or 
thing per se), in order to have something to correspond to 
our receptivity .’ 2 But, of course, this is no object in the 
only positive sense in which we can use the term. It is 
not in space, not in time, not under a category- — not in fact 
definitely conceivable. It may be the same for all pheno- 
mena, or different ; it may be of the same kind with the 
substratum of* our thoughts, called the Ego, or it may not. 
Ail this we can never know .; in fact, we are so completely 
ignorant of its conditions that we cannot possibly deny its 
existence, any more than affirm it. So, then, while as to 
the possibility of our knowing things perse, Kant is a strong 
and thorough (critical) idealist, as to the possibility of the 
existence of things per se, he is a problematical Realist, 
especially guarding himself against the folly of denying 

1 Here: is a strictly Berkeleian statement. 

2 ‘ Consequently, I grant by all means that there are bodies without 

us, that is things, which, though quite unknown to us as to what they 
are in themselves, we yet know by the representations which their in- 
fluence on our sensibility procures us, and which we call bodies, a term 
signifying the appearance of the thing which is unknown to us, but not 
therefore less real. (vo! . i i . 
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it — a thing, he says {Proleg, p. 61), c which it never came 
into my head even to doubt. ? * 

This subject naturally came before him in the Paralo- 
gisms of Rational Psychology , of which, perhaps, the most 
salient, and even now widely extended, is that of the cer- 
tainty of internal experience, and the doubtfulness of the 
information given us by external sense (ideality of external 
relations, ii. pp. 242 sqq . ). ‘ Cogilo^ ergo sum? said Des- 

cartes, * is alone certain ; all else is doubtful, being a mere 
inference from affections of self, of which the causes maybe 
various, and are therefore necessarily doubtful. ’ This is 
problematical or sceptical idealism, which Kant calls em- 
pirical idealism, because it calls in question the reality of 
our experience, which he strongly asserts. These empirical 
idealists, however, strangely enough, when they go beyond 
experience, are found to be transcendental Realists, as they 
hold that the external objects of our senses, though not 
accurately known by us, are, nevertheless, really existent in 
space and time, apart from our perceptions. Kant, on the 
other hand, owing to his doctrine of the necessity, of the 
subjectivity (and therefore of the objectivity), and of the 
mutual independence, of space and time, is an empirical 
Realist, asserting our experience to be as real as anything 
can possibly be to us ; he is an Empirical Dualist, asserting 
phenomena in space to be essentially different from those 
in time, both immediately perceived^ and both equally real ; 
he is also a transcendental Idealist, asserting that (whatever 
may be the case concerning unknown things jber se) the 
things of experience can have no existence beyond it, and 
are in no sense transcendentally real. And yet it is in this 
sense that ordinary idealists have been asserting the reality 
of the things which we imperfectly know. He repeats 
again and again, in this his First Edition, that he does not 
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deny an unknown cause without us, in the transcendental 
sense, as a t]iing per se, but he insists that this is not the 
point at issue, which is rather the nature of things empiric- 
ally without us, which he declares to be immediately per- 
ceived and really known phenomena, while the sceptical 
idealists think them mediately perceived and doubtfully known 
things per se. 

§ 4. But hitherto we have confined ourselves to Kant's 
criticism of Descartes : what does he say about Berkeley ? 
Apart from the sceptical idealist, says he, there is the 
dogmatist, who affirms the objects suggested by external 
sense to be non-existent, and that the reality of our external 
experience is an illusion. This theory proceeds, says Kant, 1 
from finding in the notion of matter insoluble contradictions. 
These again proceed from the false theory of regarding 
space as an attribute of things, and not a form of sensibility. 
This kind of idealism will be disposed of, says he in his 
First Edition (ii. p. 251), by my discussion of the Antinomies 
of the Reason by and by ; it has already been disposed of, 
says he in his ^Second Edition {Kritik, p. 166), by my tran- 
scendental Aesthetic . How are we to justify this view of 
Berkeley's philosophy, and to explain this refutation of 
Berkeley’s doctrine ? 

After considering with all possible care the works of 
Berkeley, viewed from the aspect suggested by Kant’s criti- 
cism, we are of opinion that Kant has not clearly stated 
the source of Berkeley’s idealism, and also the exact differ- 
ence between Berkeley’s system and his own. Berkeley is 
explicit in telling us that although his system does answer 
many objections and difficulties raised by men of science, 
by sceptics, and by atheists, nevertheless, his case rests 
upon the a priori impossibility of conceiving matter or sub- 

1 Vol. ii. p. 251 ; cf. ibid. p. 6r, and ICriiik, pp. 41 and 167. 
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stance apart from its attributes. It is in the imperceptible 
substratum (whicti he identified with the thing* per se), and 
not in the attributes derived from space and time, that he 
finds his difficulty. He expressly makes extension, in the 
perception of space, subjective, and within the mind; *he 
never once, so far as we can find, makes space and time 
essential attributes of substance, while holding its other 
qualities to be within us and subjective ; 1 and lastly, there 
is no assertion which he has repudiated in all his philo- 
sophical discussions w r ith more \varmth.than the imputation 
that his theory was one of illusion as to external bodies. 
On this point he speaks in the very same tone in which 
Kant did (above, page 64, and Prokg, pp. 56-57), in 
answer to the very same charge. Perhaps the most ornate 
passage in all his works 2 is devoted to showing what he 
considers its absurdity. The very fact, then, of Kant 
making this charge repeatedly against Berkeley, while he 
w r as suffering under it himself, seems to prove that lie had 
done what is perpetually 'being done with philosophers, and 
with none more than with Kant himself — he kid taken some 
second-hand account of Berkeleianism for Berkeley’s own 
views, and this he applies himself to refute. 3 It is just like the 

1 Nay, his very argument, asserting for primary qualities that sub- 
jectivity which had already been proved for secondary qualities, is an 
almost verbal anticipation of one of Kant’s arguments. Cf. Berkeley’s 
Principles , §§ 14-15, and Kant’s Prolog, p. 55. 

2 Second Dialogue between Hylas and Philonous, near its commence- 
ment, voL i. pp. 158-160 (Ed, 1820). 

3 It was quite competent for Kant to argue that although Berkeley 
repudiated the charge of holding our external perceptions to be illusions, 
he was nevertheless justly liable to that charge. This is what many of 
Kant’s opponents have said as regards Kant’s repudiation. There is no 
doubt that according to Berkeley our internal intuitions justly and 
necessarily suggest to us the presence of mental substance, whereas he 
wilt not allow a similar inference in the case of external intuitions, which 
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celebrated critique which Cousin wrote oij Locke, in which 
he refuted, stot that philosopher, but his natural daughter, 
the French sensual school. The vulgar Berkeleians certainly 
did and do regard objects in space as an illusion, and when 
they give reasons are apt to cite those very difficulties about 
the infinity of finite things, and so forth, which Berkeley 
has discussed towards the close of his Principles , and which 
Kant explains in his Antinomies. But the doctrine of 
Berkeley himself was far nearer to Kant's doctrine than 
Kant imagined— in fact, it requires a careful weighing of 
the two systems to discover the deeper differences. There 
are, however, three capital points of contrast, which it may 
be well to set forth l^pre in a few words. 

In the first place, Berkeley, while asserting Heady and 
positively the subjective nature of space and time, while 
asserting that our perceptions of extension, as well as of 
succession, could be only in the mind, and nowhere else, 
yet did not explain or appreciate the universality and 
necessity of these two forms of our intuition, and hence 
failed to assign them an origin in any wise different from 
that of secondary or contingent qualities of bodies. Here 
Kant’s superiority is incontestable* as is fully explained by 
him in the passage above cited from the Prolegomena. 
Secondly, Berkeley, in his zealous polemic against the doc- 

nevertheless suggest material substance with equal cogency. So far, 
then, Berkeley, whether he will concede it or not, is guilty of preaching 
illusion in two directions— first in overrating the evidence for an im- 
material Ego given by internal phenomena ; secondly, in underrating 
the evidence of external phenomena in comparison with it. Kant 
showed clearly that both stand exactly upon the same footing. But in 
charging Berkeley with preaching illusion, he was bound to notice 
Berkeley’s repudiation of it, and show that such repudiation, however 
well meant, was not warranted. This omission, in such a man as 
Kant, seems to prove his imperfect acquaintance with Berkeley’s own 
exposition. 
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trine of an unknown and unperceived substratum, though 
in much of his argument, and even in his ve^ry words, he 
agrees literally with Kant's disproof of things per se in space 
and time, yet falls into the error of denying that our sensa- 
tions may be the effect of a heterogeneous thing per se*sis 
their cause. He was probably bound by the old fallacy, 
which made men believe the cause to be necessarily like its 
effect, or homogeneous with it. Here, too, Kant is more 
cautious and more philosophical. He maintains a critical, 
not a dogmatical attitude. Thirdly, in disproving the sub- 
stratum of qualities, Berkeley confused and identified the 
thing per se with the substratum of phenomena, and con- 
sequently failed to give a satisfactory account of Permanence , 
as the criterion ordinarily applied to phenomenal substances. 
Fie holds in fact that there is no such thing, except so far 
as the ideas we have perceived continue to exist in other 
minds. But these ideas, which render our perceptions per- 
manent, by continuing them in other minds, must be either 
numerically identical with those we have had or not so. If 
not so, the permanence is only an illusion produced by the 
occurrence of ideas exactly similar in other minds. If, on 
the contrary, it be held that the ideas preserved in other 
minds are numerically identical with ours, then their per- 
manence is doubtless secured, but at the expense of their 
spirituality, and in contradiction to Berkeley's own repeated 
statement, that their esse is per dpi ; for that my bare per- 
ception should become another man's bare perception, and 
still maintain its numerical identity, is evidently inconceiv- 
able. 

Here the contrast of Kant’s views is really striking, and 
shows the immense advantages of a sounder theory on the 
origin of space and time. Holding these latter not to be 
empirically given, as Berkeley did, but necessarily to 
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accompany all our sensations, Kant first showed that we 
can form no notion of Permanence except in space, thus 
getting rid of all speculations as to the permanence of un- 
known things per se. He next showed that Permanence 
was no illusion, but the necessary condition of change, and 
therefore an objective and necessary element of our ex- 
perience. To what do we apply this notion of Permanence, 
and whence do we obtain it ? From the fact that all our 
experience is comprised in one time, which time cannot be 
perceived in itself, but only when occupied by some per- 
ception. Hence we infer the permanence of the matter of 
experience, of phenomenal substance, the changing states of 
which correspond to the various portions of changing time 
comprised in the one great complex of time. * Thus we 
represent to ourselves the permanent, even though we have 
no permanent representation ; and as an empirical criterion 
of this permanence in time, we use impenetrability, or modes 
of Resistance in space, for reasons already expounded 
(above, p. 187, n), and thus this feature in our experience, 
the belief in file permanence of phenomenal matter, and 
even in the invariability of its quantity at all time, is vindi- 
cated and explained. 

This remarkable analysis was completely beyond the 
range of Berkeley’s mental vision. But still Kant’s assertion 
that he had overthrown Berkeley is only true as regards this 
special point. Here Kant is right in saying that Berkeley, 
considering things per se to be in space, denied them 
altogether, because of the absurdities which resulted. But 
he should have added that this remark applies only to 
Berkeley’s argument about the substratum of things in space, 
and not to their qualities. It is by distinguishing two sub- 
strata, one phenomenal, and the other a thing per se, that 
Kant ' answers., this difficulty, positively in his Aesthetic , 
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negatively in his Antinomies, where he solves the apparent 
contradiction which results by means of his # distinction. 
He has therefore rectified and modified the idealism of 
Berkeley, making it critical where it had been dogmatical, 
but embodying all the truth and the soberness of that cele- 
brated system. 

§ 5. We now return to the controversy between Kant 
and Descartes. This sceptical idealism, says Kant, which 
demands that our inferences from the data of sense shall be 
proved, is a thoroughly philosophical proceeding, and of 
great value in compelling men to sift the foundations even 
of their most ordinary experience. But the transcendental 
Aesthetic has already for us settled the whole question. 
Both space and time are within us, but are representations 
distinct in kind, and of equal authority. If internal pheno- 
mena suggest a mental substance in which they inhere, it 
must be a phenomenal substance, in time, and subject to 
the conditions of all phenomena. If external phenomena 
suggest a material substance in which they inhere, this 
matter must be in space, and phenomenal substance, and 
subject likewise to the universal conditions of phenomena. 
In neither case do these phenomenal substances give us the 
least clue to the nature of any thing per se, or supra-sensible 
and hidden cause of phenomena, itself existing out of space 
and time. Descartes, no doubt, thought that things per 
sc might exist in space ; he merely wanted proof that our 
intuitions are trustworthy representations of this external 
reality per se. Kant shows that this is a completely false 
basis, that the only positive notion we have of reality is 
phenomenal, and that if hidden things per se are indeed; the 
causes of phenomena, they are such absolutely heterogeneous 
causes that phenomena can give us no clue whatsoever to 
their nature. 
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These are the considerations adduced by Ivant in his 
First Edition against sceptical or problematical idealism. He 
enters upon them when discussing the supposed superior cer- 
tainty alleged by all rational psychologists (and Descartes 
argong them) in the case of internal experience. They all 
consider mind as given immediately and certainly, whereas 
matter is only given mediately, through what they call ideas, 
and therefore with inferior certainty. Kant shows (if we 
may be allowed to repeat this important point) that our ex- 
ternal experience is as immediate, and therefore as certain, 
as our internal experience. He also shows that neither can 
give us any information concerning things per se. 

But in his Second Edition he advances to a still bolder 
position, as regards ?he dignity of external exp^ience, and 
asserts not only its equality with internal experience, but in 
some respects its priority. Hence he transposes his refuta- 
tion of idealism from the place where he denied the per- 
manence and reality of self to be given, to the place where 
he asserts the actuality and reality of our external experience. 
It had been formerly an appendix to his refutation of the 
superior certainty claimed for our knowledge of the pure Ego; 
it now becomes an appendix to his demonstration of the 
equal certainty of our knowledge of all empirical phenomena. 

The argument can be thus briefly summarised. We can 
prove against Descartes, that internal experience, which he 
thought so certain, is only possible by presupposing ex- 
ternal experience, which he thought uncertain. But this 
proof will not be intelligible if we have not mastered Kant's 
discussion on the Principle of Permanence. It was there 
shown that we cannot possibly perceive change or indeed 
any determination in time, without having something per- 
manent wherewith to contrast the changes. Now when I 
consider my own existence, I cannot but be conscious of it 
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as determined in time . 1 If so, it must be determined by 
some permanent,* in regard of which alone, the changes of 
any internal experience can be known as changes. ‘This 
permanent can be no intuition within me, for there are no 
determinations of my existence within me but representations, 
and these are the very phenomena which await their deter- 
mination from some permanent distinct from them . 5 But 
what permanent can there be distinct from our representa- 
tions, and yet possible in intuition ? Of course, the old 
theory suggested the permanent Ego, in contrast to its own 
passing manifestations. If we had an intellectual intuition, 
which could be applied to the pure Ego, it might doubtless 
serve this important purpose. But as we shall show more 
fully hereafter, this I am is no intuition, but a logical con - 

1 Kant lays stress on the difference between a mere play of re- 
presentations and an empirical experience which determines them in 
time. * If it be objected to my proof , 5 says he, in substance (note to 
second preface, p. xl.) c that it is only the representation of external 
things of which we are immediately conscious, and not [phenomenal] 
external things themselves, I answer that the very representations which 
you admit are determined in time, and therefore demand some permanent 
as the necessary condition of their determination. It is therefore im- 
possible to escape my conclusion that internal experience presupposes 
external experience, whether you can understand the thing or not/ 
To put the matter into a simpler form. Suppose you say to me that 
after all I cannot have anything before my mind except intuitions of 
external things, and these are, of course, within me, I answer, with 
Kant, that it is not true that your external experience is a mere set of 
mental modifications, for you have omitted this important additional 
element— that they are fixed or at least determined in time. Your ex- 
istence can be marked out in years and days ,* your external experience 
does not come at random, but in fixed order, and in an order which you 
can only very partially determine for yourself. In many cases these 
your representations are forced upon you. What does all this mean ? 
Simply that yoiu* fleeting existence is in relation to a permanent external 
something, which determines it in time, and without Which all your re- 
presentations would form no legitimate exfiemme. 
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dition accompanying every act of the understanding, and 
only called permanent improperly, because it must ac- 
company each of these acts. We must have the permanent 
of which we are in search homogeneous with the changes 
which it determines. If it be not in the same plane of 
knowledge, so to speak, it is for our purpose useless. Then 
again, a thing per se would be perfectly useless for the pur- 
pose, as it could not possiby be represented in space or in 
time, and therefore could not determine representations 
taking place in space and time . 1 What, then, can this 
permanent be? It can be nothing but that phenomenal 
substratum, or substance, expounded under the Principle of 
Permanence , which represents to us the whole of time, and 
so makes its determination possible. It is the \jpy we have 
of representing to ourselves the existence of phenomenal 
things. It is, of course, no separate intuition, as there is 
none such perpetually accompanying us ; but it is a possible 
intuition, and being at the same time a necessary Principle 
underlying experience, we use the empirical criterion of 
solidity (or impenetrability) when we wish to find it in our 
ordinary experience. This is what Kant means when he 
says in his explanatory note that this representing to our- 
selves something permanent in existence is not necessarily 
having any permanent representation. These latter are 
fleeting and various ; the former is an externa/ thing , , dis- 
tinct from all my represe?itations — that is to say, the per- 

1 Yet this is the absurdity with which Kant has been charged. In 
fact his argument has been absolutely reversed by his critics. E.g. , when 
Kant says : ‘The perception of this permanent is only possible through 
a thing external to me and not through the mere representation of a 
thing/ Kuna Fischer ( Critique , Eng. Trans, p. 98), tells us that this 
Ding ausser inir is the thing in itself. When Kant speaks of external 
objects in space , he does not necessarily speak of objects external to the 
mind ; this his critics have failed to observe. 
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manent substratum of phenomena, which occupies the 
whole of time, which never originates or decays, which can 
never be increased or diminished in nature. 1 This is the 
only suitable permanent, which can determine our internal 
sense in time, and hence our internal experience is oply 
possible through external experience. 

Before proceeding, let us turn all this abstruse argument 
into the language of common life. How do we practically 
determine the time and place of our own existence, the 
duration of our thoughts, the reality of our waking thoughts, 
as opposed to dreams and visions? Is it not by showing 
that they are simultaneous with external permanents, and 
therefore determined by them ? Does the poet contrast the 
change an$ current of his thoughts wiCn his permanent self, 
or with the permanence of external nature around him ? 
Did not the most vulgar impersonation of common sense 
reply to Berkeley, by appealing to the ‘empirical criterion 
of substance ? — to solidity, in proof that our internal ex- 
perience was necessarily combined with our equally certain 
external experiences? Lastly, when a man closes his eyes, 
and shuts out, as far as he can, external impressions, — when 
he lets his fancy wander, or his thoughts apply themselves 
to abstract subjects, — do we not then find that he rapidly 
loses the sense of determination in time; that he has no 
measure within himself, no comparison with any fixed 

2 Cf. Kritik , p. xl. The reader will not have read this exposition 
without being struck with ‘ the analogy to Mill’s permanent fossihilUm 
of sensation, which play so important a part in his latest philosophical 
work. The true basis of this substratum of sensibility was shown long 
ago in the works of Kant, to which Milfs argument bears in some 
respects a strong verbal resemblance. See especially bis account of our 
passage from the permanent possibilities (or substratum of sensibility, as 
Kant would say) to a belief in existence distinct from them (or to things 
per se, as Kant would say), Exam, of Hamilton, p. 230 {3d Edition), 
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standard, no Atlas upon whose fixed support his thoughts 
can perform jtheir revolutions ? Is not thfs again an empir- 
ical example of Kant’s truth : that internal experience— that 
is, the regulated, legitimate connection of internal phenomena 
—4s only possible by presupposing external experience ? 

Of course, it is not asserted that all so-called external 
experience has this dignity. There is such a thing as fancy, 
and how its objects are to be distinguished from those of 
the external sense, is to be determined by the rules which 
distinguish experience generally (even internal experience) 
from fancy. 1 But the very distinction would be impossible, 
if there were not such a thing as real external experience, 
nor could we ever have fancied the reality did it not exist. 
Our fancies are imitations of the receptivity of s§nse by the 
spontaneity of the imagination. 2 The position, therefore of 
the idealists is completely overthrown. If either of the two 
departments of our experience is more immediate or more 
important than the other, it is not internal but external ex- ’ 
perience. They are, however, as we have amply seen, both 
immediate, and both equally real and certain. There is 
nothing either inconsistent, or illogical, or unreasonable in 
this argument It is the language of common sense trans- 
lated into Kantian dress, and its basis in the understanding 
explained. Neither can there be the smallest doubt that this 
is the true meaning and purport of the passage in Kant’s 
system. 

§ 6. The reader who has followed the argument of this 
chapter will now be in a position to estimate the comments 
commonly made upon Kant’s refutation of Idealism, It has 

1 Cf. -vol. ii. p. 250, for this argument in the First Edition. 

2 The question how a thinking' subject can have external intuitions, 
he lays aside in both editions, as insoluble. Cf: Second Preface, p, xli. , 
note, sub fin.) and voh ii. p. 263. 
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been persistently assumed, in spite of his explicit denial, 
that it was directed against Berkeley . 1 It h<?s been per- 
sistently assumed, in spite of his explicit statement that it 
affected external experience , that it was intended to prove 
the existence of things per se in space. Even the careful 
and laborious Ueberweg, who could not avoid seeing in 
Kant’s text that he was directing himself against Descartes, 
invents a parallel reference to Berkeley, and labours to 
show, what no one disputed, that Kant’s refutation of prob- 
lematical idealism does not refute dogmatical idealism . 2 
It must be allowed that Kant’s want of direct reference to 
his first Analogy of Experience throughout the argument is 
likely to mislead the unwary reader, ^and when the philo- 
sophers came upon such expressions as, 4 an external thing* 
apart from our representation,’ and, tf a representation of the 
permanent distinct from a permanent representation , 3 they, 
so to speak, met an ugly fence in a rough hunting country. 
Yet the discussion of the substratum in phenomena had 
occurred but lately, its empirical criterion had been discussed, 
and so they might fairly have been expected to recollect 
what they had read only a few pages before. 

But the substratum of phenomena had been tacitly 
identified with the thing per se (which Kant had expelled 
from experience), even though a permanence of substance 

1 Fischer, Commentary , p. 132. 

2 Cf. his Grundriss der Gesch . der Philosophies in. p. 195, note. 
Uebenveg is far the most accurate and trustworthy of the commentators 
we have met*. If he had laid proper stress on Kant’s explanation of the 
Permanence of phenomenal substance, he might have seen the proper 
bearing -of the argument now under discussion. He has especially 
vindicated Kant against the charge of inconsistency in his various 
editions, but has, we think, only obscurely apprehended the whole of 
his case. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s estimate of the Germans is as true in 
philosophy as it is in philology ; they are rather erudite and pains- 
taking than acute or clear in criticism. 
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under changing attributes is a distinctly empirical notion, 1 
and if not embodied in Kant’s account of Experience, would 
leave a fatal and disgraceful gap. The critics were never 
able to grasp, though it was written down plainly before 
th.Qm, that Kant could hold the ‘ inner possibility of matter ’ 
(vol. ii. p. 244) to be nothing but phenomenon; that he 
considered permanence a necessary condition in experience, 
though it be not itself given directly as an object of experi- 
ence; that he used substance, and substratum, , in a pheno- 
menal sense; 2 lastly, that he properly used the word thing 
for the permanent substance given in space, as well as for 
the unknown transcendental cause of phenomena, always 
appending ‘per se’ to the latter. But so accustomed were 
they to speaking of t'ftings per se, that they hastened to .set 
down the ‘thing apart from our representations’ as a thing 
of this peculiar kind. It will hardly be expected of us to 
prove from the Kritik Kant’s perpetual use of the term 
things for objects of sense and experience. The term 
occurs a hundred times. 3 Nor do we expect that any one 
who lays stres^ on such a point will be likely to appreciate 
the weightier arguments already adduced. It is worth 
mentioning, lest it should be a stumbling-block to younger 
students, and for that reason alone. 

1 Cf. vol. ii. pp. 25 6, 257, a most important passage. 

2 Viz. substantia phenomenon repeatedly through his work. 

3 Cf. in the Kritik , §§ 22 and 23 of the Deduction (p. 90), also the con- 
clusion of the Postulates { p. 1 76), the Distinction of Phenomena and Nou- 
mena, p. 182 ; the appendix on concepts of Reflection^ p, 191 ; the 6th sect, 
of the Antinomy , p. 308 ; the Prolegomena (vol. ii.), pp. 54 sqq, y etc. etc. 

We should perhaps not have concluded this chapter without noticing 
that Kant himself, strongly and explicitly, in his second preface, asserts 
the identity of the two editions in substance, and invites comparison of 
them, as expanding different parts of the same arguments, withou t 
differing either in propositions or in proofs (cf Kritik, pp. xxxix. -xii, ), 
save only, in the method of proof there added to the former edition. 


CHAPTER XV 


THIRD CHAPTER OF THE ANALYTIC OF PRINCIPLES. 

§ i. On the Distinction of all Objects generally into 
Phenomena and Noumena . 

f We have not only now travelled through the land of 
pure understanding, and carefully reviewed each part of it, 
but even surveyed it, and assigned to each thing its place 
in it. But the land is an island, and by nature itself shut 
in with unchangeable bounds. It is the land of truth (a 
charming name), surrounded by. a wide and stormy ocean, 
the proper home of illusion, where many a bank of fog, and 
many a fast-melting iceberg lies to us of new lands, and by 
ever deceiving with false hopes the exploring mariner, in- 
volves him in adventures, which he can never either abandon 
or bring to a successful close. Before risking ourselves 
upon this ocean, in order to make certain whether it can 
afford us any hopes, it may be desirable to cast one more 
glance upon the chart of the country we are about to leave/ 
and ask (a) whether we cannot rest content with this land 
in default of other domains ; (b) on what title we hold this 
country against all opposing claims ? A summary may be 
of use, even though a full answer to these inquiries has 
already been given in the course of the Analytic 

After so many repetitions, however, we shall spare the 
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reader the additional recapitulation, and proceed to the 
passage in wjncb. he speaks of the Definitions of the Cate- 
gories. The results indeed of the Analytic have hitherto 
been so sober and shabby, in confining all our knowledge 
to* experience, that many might be disposed to question 
the utility of so long and dry a discussion. It may be 
urged in reply, says Kant, that -no presumption is more 
offensive than that of demanding beforehand the results of 
an inquiry, when they would not even be intelligible, if at 
once stated. 

§ 2. But yet there is an aspect which can be made 
clear to the most dull and discontented learner. It is this, 
that however well plain common sense may get through the 
world, without analysing the sources of its knowledge, upon 
one point it must be in the dark, and that is on the limits 
of its use, and on the spheres which lie within and without 
it respectively. This requires Metaphysic for its settlement, 
and without it the plain man may be wandering into blunder 
and illusion, which he cannot foresee or avoid. So then 
our conclusion was really of the last importance, when we 
showed that the Categories are only of empirical use. The 
ease was similar -with the , notions of Mathematic, and they 
will serve us as a good example. These axioms about space 
and abput magnitude are generated a prion in the mind, 
and yet require to be constructed in intuition, without which 
they have no sense or meaning. We draw the straight line 
between two visible points. We measure magnitude by 
number, and this we learn through sight by our counting 
boards, or strokes used as units. 

That the Categories and Principles are similarly circum- 
stanced appears moreover from this, that we cannot give a 
real definition of any of them— that is to say, make the 
possibility of its object intelligible, without descending 
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forthwith into the conditions of sensibility, where alone 
they can have meaning . 1 No one can describe magnitude 
except by saying that it is the determination of something 
by thinking how often a unit is repeated in it. But this 
how often is based upon succession, which implies time and 
the synthesis of homogeneous units. So Reality, Permanence, 
and Cause are mere idle words except we take in Time, as 
has been amply shown in the discussion on the Analogies. 
So the,jContingent can only be grasped by seeing the exist- 
ence/'of j something follow upon its non-existence,* or vice 
verfa> in tfthd/ Possibly, Actuality, Necessity, these too 
c^h ^ly^e/explai^ed' .jfroiTa"' by 

possibility of concepts 
isWery different from the transcendental possibility of things. 
Our Principles are accordingly nothing but Principles of the 
exposition of phenomena, and we must substitute for the 
proud title of an Ontology, which asserts a synthetical a 
priori knowledge of things generally, the more modest one 
of an Analytic of the pure understanding. 

We may express this truth by saying that ^he pure Cate- 
gories, deprived of the formal conditions of sensibility, have 
merely a transcendental meanings but not a transcendental 
use. They are nothing but pure forms, indicating how the 
understanding must proceed in knowing any objects ; but 
in no case can these pure forms of themselves give or sug- 
gest to us any objects. 

1 He develops the difficadty abort t defining the Categories in some 
passages, which we have given from his First Edition, in voh 
Appendix B, a and />. As an additional difficulty he tells us that the 
Categories can only be defined by judgments, whereas all such judg- 
ments imply and presuppose the Categories. It is the old difficulty of 
endeavouring to explain a necessary element of our knowledge by means 
of that knowledge which presupposes this element in fusion with other 
elements. Cf above p. 96, note. 
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How is it, then, that the belief in noumena has 
And yet this belief is an old and well-established 


arisen 


one in philosophy. We here prefer to follow the exposition 
of the First Edition, which is translated in the second volume, 


as *it brings out more clearly the contrast between the pheno- 
menal substratum and the thing per se, than his later ex- 
position. 

The ordinary objects of experience are called phenomena} 
If we a^sume/things which are merely objects of the under- 
standing, am might be given to some otherys% intellectual, 
intuition, yphese intelligibU (as opposed x6/sensi^e)y^mings 
shoul^Hk^'called noumepia. At first sight kt lyfMip'he sup- 
ijosed yeWLiii>ited nation of pnenpiWfa^s 


shoul^H^'called noibnepa . At first sight if n>ignt 
posed potion of pfienpiWfg^s' 


if^t he me' 4bjecfivC reajify'"of~ , “ 

noumBna , as distinguished, not logically, by greater and less 
clearness of knowledge, but generically. For if the senses 
only represent things as they appear , some other sort of 
knowledge should be at least possible, which should compre- 
hend them as they are, apart from our sensibility. This 
opens a new fiild, a world of thought apart from sense, nay, 
perhaps, even intuited, as Schelling afterwards maintained, 
by some intellectual intuition. There is indeed, as has 
been shown in the Analogy of Permanence, something per- 
manent conceived, as distinct from our representations, and 
to which they all refer. This is, however, an or unknown 
quantity^ which brings our unity of apperception into . 
connection with the unity of diversity in sensuous intuition. 
Accordingly, this transcendental object is inseparable from 

1 Kant has hitherto used the word Erscheimmgen, appearances i as 
the German synonym. As there is no danger of error in using pheno- 
mena in English, and as there is no other naturalised term which fully 
corresponds to it, we have preferred using it throughout the former part 
of the work. Appearance seems to imply illusion, which would be quite 
false, according to Kant’s notions, 
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sensuous data, without which it would never have come 
into our minds. It is merely the representation of pheno- 
mena under the notion of object generally— a notion deter- 
mined, or rendered definite, only by the diversity of the 
phenomena. 

Why, then, have we not remained content with the sub- 
stratum of sensibility, but added noumena to phenonmiat 
Simply because no confusion was simpler, and because men 
could not rest satisfied with so negative a notion. When 
sensibility is removed, the understanding is still able to 
think by means of its forms, and these are naturally identi- 
fied with the thing that appears, as opposed to* the appear- 
ance. No doubt, the inference from phenomena to noumena 
is so far v&lid that it is necessarily suggested by phenomena. 
But this affords us a negative meaning for noumena — they 
are not objects of sensuous intuition. If we proceed to 
describe them positively as objects of non-sensuous intuition , 
we dogmatise as to whether there be intuition distinct from 
that with which we are endowed, and, moreover, as none of 
our Categories apply to such an intuition, even were it not 
imaginary, we cannot advance one step towards any know- 
ledge of its objects. 

Kant means by a problematical concept, c one that con- 
tains no contradiction ; that is connected with other cogni- 
tions as a limitation (Begrenzung) of given concepts, but of 
which the objective reality cannot be in anywise known? 
Such is the notion of a noumenom It is in itself not con- 
tradictory. It is necessary to show the limits of sensuous 
intuition and its objective validity, and indieates*that there 
is a field to which that intuition does not extend. But 
yet its possibility cannot be made out, and though our 
understanding extends problematically farther than pheno- 
mena, there Is no intuition or notion of an intuition, by 
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means of which our understanding could be used assertoric- 
ctlly bey ond ft this held. The Noumenon is then a bounding 
concept ( Grembegriff ), repressing the pretensions of sensi- 
bility, not invented at random/ but necessarily and un- 
avoidably connected with the limitation of sensibility. 

Concepts may be divided into intellectual and sensuous, 
but we cannot admit a similar division of objects into pheno - 
mena and noimiena , in a positive sense ; we cannot even call 
the noumenon a peculiar intelligible object of our under- 
standing ; we should rather say that the understanding to 
which it belongs is itself a problem, of which we can never 
conceive the possibility . 1 

Kant objects to a recent use of (mundus) sensibilis and 
mtelligibilis , whereby the sum total of phenomena, if in- 
tuited, is called the world of sense — if thought, as con- 
nected by rational laws, the world of reason . 2 The mere 
observation of the starry heaven would be the former, the 
system of Copernicus or Newton the latter. This is mere 
fencing with the real difficulty, which is to determine whether 
understanding, or reason have any uses when their objects 
are no longer phenomena ; a question quite beyond any 
astronomical theory, however scientific, and which we have 
answered in the negative. Such a distinction between 
things as they appear and as they are, is to be taken 
merely in an empirical sense, or within experience, and 

1 e The notion of a noumenon is therefore no concept of an object, 
but the problem unavoidably connected with the limitation of our sensi- 
bility, viz. whether there may not exist objects quite independent of its 
intuition— a question which can only be vaguely answered!; by saying 
that as our sensuous intuition does not apply to all things indiscrimi- 
nately, there is room for more and for other objects, so that they cannot 
be absolutely denied, but neither, in the absence of any definite notion, 
can they be affirmed as objects for our understanding 5 {Kritik, p, 206). 

X Verstandeswdt, properly world of understanding; but this expres- 
sion is not English. 
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does not touch the question whether the pure understanding 
can give us objects. We have shown, however, that sense 
and understanding can only give us objects in combination, 
and that when isolated, their representations are for that 
purpose idle. 

If any reader still feels any difficulty on the subject, 
Kant proposes to him his usual test ; let him try to employ 
the pure Categories by themselves in. framing a synthetical 
assertion, analytical propositions being of no avail for 
increasing our knowledge. Take for example : all that is 
here, exists as substance; or: all that is contingent exists 
as the effect of some other thing, which is its cause. 
Whence can he get, or how can he use these notions, apart 
from any reference to possible experience ? "Where is the 
medium (above, p. 36) in which they can be combined? 
If he cannot answer this difficulty, he must confess that the 
region of noumena is a mere vacuum, of use as a limit, but 
totally devoid of positive objects, and foreign to human 
cognition. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Appendix on the Ambiguity of the Concepts of Reflection , , 
produced by a confusion of the empirical and transce?idental 
use of the understanding. 

* 

§ i. Reflection is not directly concerned with ob- 
taining notions of objects, but it is the mental attitude of 
discovering the subjective conditions by which we can 
attain notions. Of course, the first question which it raises 
is this : to what faculty is the notion due ? Is it in sense, 
or in understanding, that notions are to be compared ? 
Thus many a Judgment is due to habit or inclination, and 
is assumed, for want of reflection, to originate in the under- 
standing. Judgments which are immediately certain, like 
those of Mathematic, require no investigation of their truth; 
but even these, and a fortiori all others, require reflection , 
or a consideration of the faculty from which they arise. 
The act of making this comparison, and of distinguishing 
whether they arise from sensibility or understanding, Kant 
calls transcendental Reflection. The relations in which 
notions stand to one another in our mental states are those 
of identity and diversity , of agreement and opposition , of 
mternal and external J of determinable and determining 
(matter and form). It makes a great difference in what 
faculty these comparisons are carried out 
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In seeking objective judgments we compare concepts, 
and thus we obtain universal judgments by means of their 
identity , we obtain particular by their diversity , we obtain 
affirmation by their agreement, etc. The concepts adduced 
might accordingly be called concepts of comparison . But if 
we look beyond mere logical form, to the content of the 
concept, we find that their relation to one another is not to 
be determined without regard to the faculty in which they 
arise, and thus before we use the mere comparison (or 
logical reflection) we must apply the transcendental reflection 
just described, which is the real basis of any objective com- 
parison of notions. This imperative duty we shall now 
undertake, and apply it to the operations of the under- 
standing. 

§ 2. i. Identity and Diversity. If an object be 
presented to us repeatedly [in space] with the same internal 
features, such as quantity and quality, then as an object of 
the pure understanding, it is always the same numerically 
identical thing, and not many ; but as a phenomenon, the 
accurate comparison of our several notions of it is of no 
avail to prove its identity, for in spite of the most accurate 
sameness of internal qualities, the difference of place at 
the same time suffices to prove numerical diversity. So 
from Leibnitz’s point of view, who regarded phenomena 
as things per se, but confused by our senses, his Law of 
indiscernibiUty (prmcipmm ideniitatis indiscernilnlwvi) was 
irrefragable. But we have shown that phenomena are 
objects of sensibility, and that the understanding is, as 
regards them, of empirical use only, and thus numerical 
diversity is given by space, of which the .part^Ahowever - 
similar, can never be identical Leibnitz, accordingly, 
was in error for want of employing transcendental reflec- 
tion, and his law is no real law of nature. It is merely 
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an analytical rule, when we compare things by mere 
concepts. 1 ' 


2. Agreement and Opposition. If reality be considered 
merely through the understanding (realitas noumenon), no 
conflict of realities can be conceived, as, for example, that 
in which they mutually cancel each other, as : 3 — 3 = 0. 
Among phenomenal realities this is of constant occurrence, 
such as opposing forces, or joys balancing sorrows. General 
Mechanic even gives an a priori rule for the empirical con- 
ditions of this opposition, depending on direction , which is 
quite foreign to the transcendental notion of reality. 
Though Leibnitz hardly insisted upon this denial of 
opposition between substances explicitly as a new principle, 
his followers expressly adopted it. They hold for example 
that all evil is nothing but the consequence of the limita- 
tions of creatures, negation being the only possible opposition 
to reality. In the same way they were able to unite 
all reality in one being, without fear of such reciprocal 
limitations as must take place in phenomena. They 
opposed to realities nothing but their logical negations. 

3. The Internal and External In an object of pure 
understanding that alone is truly internal which has no 
relation (as to existence) to anything different from if The 
inner determinations of a Phenomenal substance in space 
are on the contrary nothing but relations, and it is itself 
nothing, but a mere complex of relations — such as attraction, 
repulsion and impenetrability ; we know no other qualities 

1 We have brought together under this and the following heads the ; 
two repetitions of the argument in the Kritik, pp. 196 and 202, and 
incorporated them with Kant’s present statement, with the view (ever 
present tons) of curtailing the prolixity of his exposition. The reader 
will find that we have omitted no material point in any of these repeated 
discussions. There is no part of the Kritik so prolix. Kant comes back 
overancl over again to his refutation of Leibnitz with great complacency. 
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which make up substance, as we find it in space, and they 
all relate directly to something apart from t^hem. Such 
qualities will not serve for a substance as an object of pure 
understanding. The only internal accidents we can con- 
ceive are those given us by internal sense — -either thinking 
or something analogous to it. Thus Leibnitz made of all 
substances, which he regarded as noumena , simple subjects 
with a faculty of representation, and called them monads . 1 
Hence, too, he could not conceive the community of these 
substances as anything but a pre-established harmony y and 
rejected all physical influence. For as each substance is 
purely internal, it cannot be related to any other, and there 
must be some third thing causing them to correspond 
mutually, *iot by continual and speciaf influence (the system 
of Divine assistance), but by their depending on an original 
cause, from which they obtain their existence and per- 
manence, and with it their mutual correspondences. 

4. Matter and Form. These are two concepts which 
are at the basis of all other reflection, so inseparably are 
they bound up with every use of the understanding. The 
former means the determinable, the latter its determination, 
both in transcendental meaning, abstracting from all other 
questions. The old Logicians called the universal matter, 
but the specific difference the form. In every judgment 
the given concepts are the matter, their relation by the 
copula the form of the judgment, and thus it is all through 
our thinking. Hence, according to the pure understanding, 
matter precedes form, and accordingly Leibnitz assumed 
first monads and an inner faculty of representation in them, 
and then based upon this their external relations and 

1 Ills argument was : Every real object has an inner nature, in- 
dependent of and prior to its relation to other beings; only mind has 
such an inner nature, and so each monad has perception. 
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community. Space was only possible as the relation of 
substances, and time as the connection of* them as reasons 
and consequences. This is correct enough if space and 
time were attributes of things per se, 'But as sensuous 
intuitions, which they are, the form of the intuition, or 
subjective constitution of sensibility, must precede sensation, 
or matter. And so this doctrine of space and time originated 
in the same delusion of transcendental reflection. Leibnitz 
then gave a false account of the peculiarity of these forms 
when he attributed it to the confusion of our notions about 
objects, so that we translated the mere dynamical relations 
of things into independent intuitions. Nay, he even wished 
to make his view, which could only suit noumena, valid for 
phenomena, which were to him cognitions differing from 
those of the understanding only by a lesser degree of clearness. 

As Kant afterwards observes (p. 202), Leibnitz’s whole, 
system is based upon a manifest logical fallacy, 1 For 
though by the diction de omm\ etc., everything that belongs 
to or contradicts any general concept, also belongs to or 
contradicts all j:he particulars contained under the concept, 
yet it is absurd to modify this principle so as to say that 
whatever is not contained in the general concept is not con- 
tained in the individuals or particulars under it, for in this 
consists the difference of the particular and the universal, 
that the former contains additional comprehension. Yet this 
is the fallacy on which Leibnitz built his system. Because 
two notions of things in general have no differences, therefore 
the things themselves are really identical ; that is to say, the 
absence of distinctions, in the absence of intuition, is supposed 
to hold good when things come to be intuited The same 
criticism is applied to all the other heads by Kant. . 

5 I.e. inferring from the negation of the antecedent in hypothetical 
reasoningthe negation of. the consequent. 
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§ 3. Remarks o?i the Ambiguity of the Concepts of Re- 
flection. When we have assigned to a notion its position in 
the sensibility or pure understanding, this may be called its 
transcendental place , and wfcen this is generally done we have a 
Transcendental Topic > like the Logical Topic of Aristotle, used 
by teachers and orators, which indicated under certain heads 
where they could find proper materials for the subject in 
hand. 

The transcendental topic , however, contains merely the 
above-mentioned four heads of comparison and distinction. 
They differ from the Categories, in that they do not expound 
objects according to their several concepts, but father 
expound, in all its variety, the comparison of representations, 
which precedes our notion of things. This comparison 
requires the reflection above described, otherwise we fall, as 
Leibnitz did, into a transcendental amphiboly of these 
concepts. Our principle has enabled us to analyse his 
famous intellectual system of the universe \ and show that it 
depends on a fundamental confusion. c Thus he in- 
telleciualised phenomena, as Locke sensuaUsed the Cate- 
gories according to the system of noogonVy if I may so call 
it, in deriving them all from reflection.’ 1 Neither of these 
great men saw that the two faculties were distinct in kind, 
but only able to produce knowledge by conjoint action. 

The practical result is as follows : Matter is the substantia 
phenomenon , I seek its inner qualities in all parts of space, 
and in all effects which can only be external intuitions. 
We have accordingly no absolute, but only a relative, 
internal, which consists of external relations. Any other 
internal is a mere hallucination, and no object for our 
understanding ; the transcendental object, which Is at the 

1 This is the old and once received view of Locke’s philosophy, 
which has been exploded, at least in our University, by the teaching of 
Dr, Webb {fntellectualism of Locbe y passim). 



basis of the phenomena, and which we call matter, being a 
mere something, which we could not even comprehend, 
were it described to us. In this sense, then, the complaint 
that we cannot discover the internal constitution of things is 
mere idle talk. Observation and analysis of phenomena 
penetrate into the secrets of nature, and how far this may 
be done in the lapse of time is hard to say. But (as Locke 
said long ago) such investigations will not bring us a whit 
nearer to the origin of our sensibility, its relation to things, 
and the transcendental ground of this unity. For even 
ourselves we know only through internal sense, and as 
phenomena. Hence our. Kritik of the process of reasoning 
by mere reflection is of great use and importance. For when 
we apply the notions gained by ordinary logical? reflection 
to objects generally, without determining their sources, there 
forthwith appear limitations which distort the empirical use 
of them, and show that the representations of things in 
general me not merely insufficient , but even self-contradictory , 
apart from sensuous conditions. 

§ 4. Befoi^ leaving the analytic, Kant adds a table 
which he considers desirable for completenesses sake. In 
the Prolegomena^ he mentions (p, h i) that he did it to 
show how universally the Table of the Categories is applic- 
able, seeing that the most abstract notions of something 
and nothing 'range themselves under these heads. 

The highest concept usually set down in transcendental 
philosophy as a starting point is the division into the 
Possible and the Impossible. But this, as every division 
does, implies a concept to be divided, which is here the 
concept of something in general, taken problematically. To 
this corresponds the notion of nothing , of which the subdivi- 
sions, here follow. : . 

(r.) To the concept of all, many, and one (in Quantity) 
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is opposed that of none , which removes them, and is a con- 
cept without object, such as the noumena abov& spoken of, 
which cannot be classed among possibilities, while on the 
other hand they cannot 15b affirmed impossible. Such are 
imaginary forces assumed in nature, not self contradictory, 
but not provable. They are to be called entia rationis ; 

(2.) Negation or ?iothing may be the denial of reality 
(Quality) or of the absence of an object, such as cold, 
which is the negation of heat. This is a nihil privativum. 

(3.) We may have the mere form of intuition without 
matter, such as pure space and time, which are mere formal 
conditions (in Relation) of something. Such a nothing is 
to be called ens maginarium. ■ 

(4.) The object of a self-contradictory concept is of course 
nothing) and is (as to Modality) impossible. This is a nihil 
negativum. 

Thus we have nothing subdivided into («) empty con- 
cepts without objects (ens rationis ) ; (f3) Empty object of a 
concept {nihil privativum) ; (y) Empty intuition without 
object {ens imaginar ium) y {8) Empty object without any 
concept {nihil negativum). (a) differs from (8) by being not 
impossible. (/?) and (y) are on the contrary empty data for 
concepts. Pure form is not an object any more than negation. 

We have now completed the analysis of the positive side 
of the great Kritik. The reader who has had the patience to 
consider with care Kant’s argument up to this point may 
expect to find his difficulties almost at an end The 
Dialectic is so completely a consequence of the positive 
principles established in the Analytic, that we shall content 
ourselves with a much briefer exposition of it, delaying on 
some details which are perplexing, but referring constantly 
to the principles already laid down, which w r e presume to 
be now familiar to the student 
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Transcendental Logic.— Part ii. The Dialectic 
I. — Of Transcendental Illusion . 

We called Dialectic in general a logic of illusion ( Scliein ) in the 
Introduction to Transcendental Logic (p. 7 6, suprg), and this 
is the strict sense in which we shall use the word. We do 
not mean by it a logic of probability 1 ( Wahrsckeinlichkeii\ for 
probability is truth, though it is truth cognised on insufficient 
grounds; and though the information we gain by probable 
reasoning is imperfect, it is not necessarily deceitful ; hence 
then this branch of logic belongs not to Dialectic at all, 
but to Analytic. Again, illusion is not the same thing as 
phenomenon ; in order that we may understand this, let us 
ask ourselves what is, in general, the nature of error? 2 
The senses by themselves cannot err in a judgment, for 
they do not judge at all ; likewise the understanding cannot 
err without extraneous influence being brought to bear 
on it, because the formal element of all truth consists 
in accordance with its laws. In fact no power in nature 

1 Aristotle uses the term in this sense. Cf. Tfiioa, il i, f, etc. 

2 Cf. with what follows, Hamilton lectures t . iv. p. 135, 4 Error 

does not lie in the conditions of our higher faculties themselves, and 
these faculties are not by their own laws determined; to false judgments 
or conclusions. If this were otherwise, . knowledge would be impossible, 
—the root of our nature would be a lie./ 
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can of itself deviate from its own laws. Hence, since we 
have no other source of cognition but these two, sensibility 
and understanding, and since neither by itself can go 
wrong, it follows that eraor is caused solely by the unob- 
served influence of the sensibility on the understandings so 
it happens that the subjective 1 grounds of a judgment blend 
with and are mistaken for the objective, and thus illusion 
arises. We may illustrate this mathematically ; an erron- 
eous judgment is like the resultant of two forces : in order to 
expose its falsity, we must resolve it into its two components. 
In pure a priori judgments, as we saw before, 2 this must be 
done by means of transcendental reflection, by which the right 
place is assigned to each representation, and the influence of 
the sensibility upon such representation is made apparent. 

But further, there are different kinds of illusion. There 
may be empirical illusion, as often occurs in optical appear- 
ances; in this case the judgment is misled by the faculty 
of imagination. Or there may be logical illusion, caused 
by want of attention to logical rules ; this at once ceases 
when the fallacy is exposed. But we are not # concerned with 
either of these ; we consider here only transcendental illusion, 
which, in spite of all warnings of criticism, tempts us beyond 
the empirical use of the categories, and deludes us with the 
dream of an extension of the sphere of pure understanding. 

Here we must carefully distinguish the words tran- 
scendent and transcendental* That which precedes experi- 
ence as its necessary condition is transcendental; a principle 
which, on the other hand, tends to transgress the bounds 
of experience, is transcendent? as contrasted with one 


1 Cl vol. ii. p. 1 16. ~ Supra, p. 229, ^ Supra, p. 41, v 

4 A transcendent object then is one absolutely beyond experience. 
We shall see in the sequel that what is constituth'ely transcendent may 
be regulativety transcendental. 
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whose application is entirely confined within the limits 
of possible experience, which is called immanent The 
principles of the pure Understanding are immanent, of 
empirical use only, as we saw bA our Analytic ; what we 
now wish to do is to expose the illusion arising from the 
transcendent principles of pure Reason, and to show the 
grounds of this ever-recurring though futile tendency to 
seek for supra-sensuous knowledge. And one remarkable 
point about this transcendental illusion is that it does not, 
like logical illusion, cease after it has been exposed ; 1 it has 
its basis in the nature of Reason itself, and so is natural 
and unavoidable. There exist in Reason certain subjective 
rules and maxims of its exercise, which have all the appear- 
ance of objective principles ; we cannot do awaf with this 
misleading similarity : all we can do is to point out that it 
is misleading and illusory. 

51 This statement has been absurdly misinterpreted by 
many of Kant’s critics. They have spoken of Kant setting 
up the reason against itself, as if he had made it the source 
of errors which* it could not unveil. Because Kant showed 
that these delusions could be made to contradict each other 
(and were therefore irreconcilable with reason) the critics 
who read that they were unavoidable and natural, also 
inferred that they were perpetual and not to be refuted. 
We shall see in the sequel that Kant solves them all. But 
just as in the case of certain optical delusions, when the 
error, though exposed, still mocks us, so here the anti- 
nomies or contradictory conclusions of the pure reason still 
have their force, and are still apt to make us trip, even 
after a sound criticism has thoroughly exposed them. It is 
therefore desirable that the reader should hold fast , this 
illustration of Kant’s, and not vilify reason because it some- 

1 Cf. Kriiik) p. 264, 
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times misleads him, any more than the senses, which also 
mislead For both afford him remedies fpr their own 
imperfections. 

II. — Of pure Reason as the seat of Transcendental Illusion . 

A. Of Reason in general— There is of Reason, as there 
is of Understanding, a purely formal or logical use in which 
no account is taken of the content of Knowledge; but there 
is also, as we shall see, a real or transcendental use in that 
it contains the origin of certain concepts and principles 
( Grundsdtze ), not borrowed from Sense or Understanding. 
We may qxpect, as in the case of the Understanding, that 
the logical concept will give us the key to the transcend- 
ental. 

We before defined the Understanding as the faculty of 
Rules ; we now distinguish Reason by calling it the faculty 
of Principles (Principle n). But this requires explanation, for 
the term principle is ambiguous. In logic the term is used 
to denote any general proposition, inasmuch as it may be 
made the major 1 premiss of a syllogism. And cognition 
from principles may be described as knowing the particular 
in the general by means of concepts . 2 3 In this sense every 
syllogism is a form of deducing some kind of cognition 
from a principle; But when we look into the matter, we 
see that if the major of our syllogism be a mere general 
proposition of Understanding (whether it be a priori or 
empirical), we cannot with propriety speak of the reasoning 
as cognition from concepts, for, to establish, the major, we 

1 Gf. Bacon, De Aug, Sci, v, 2. : 4 In syllogisrao enim fit reductio 

propositiormm ad prinnpia per propositiones medias,* etc. 

3 Civ Kritik, p. 435. 
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must bring in experience or pure intuition, or the conditions 
of a possible experience. So for definiteness we may speak 
of such general propositions as comparative principles, prin- 
ciples properly so called being synthetical cognitions from 
concepts such as the Understanding cannot supply. We 
shall thus reserve the name Principle for those propositions 
which form the beginning of all knowledge, which depend 
on no others, and on which all others depend. As the 
Understanding then is a faculty for producing unity among 
phenomena according to rules, Reason is the faculty for 
producing unity among the rules of the Understanding 
according to Principles. 

B. Of the logical use of Reason. — The distinction between 
immediate and mediate inference is a familiar ofie ; it is 
only with the latter, however, that Reason is, strictly speaking, 
concerned, Understanding being competent to perform the 
former ; i.e. the proper sphere of the Reason is syllogism, 
and it acts in this way. In every syllogism there is a 
rule or major supplied by the Understanding, then the 
Judgment subsumes a particular case under the condition 1 
of this rule, and finally the Reason draws the conclusion. 
So then different kinds of rules will give rise to different 
kinds of syllogisms, and hence syllogisms may be divided, 
just like judgments, into categorical, hypothetical, and 
disjunctive. The importance of this we shall see here- 
after, but we make one remark now. It often happens 
that a conclusion is put forward as a judgment to see 
whether it does not follow from other judgments by which 
a perfectly different object has been thought If I suc- 
ceed in showing that it does, then I have brought my con- 
clusion under a rule which is valid for other objects of know i- 

1 The e condition’ of the rule is in fact the middle term of the 
syllogism. 

I 
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ledge also ; in pther words, I have reduced my number 
of principles ; that is, Reason tries to reduce the great 
variety of the knowledge of the Understanding to the 
smallest number of principles, and thereby to produce in it 
the greatest unity. 

C. Of the pure use of Reason. — We ask now : Is there a 
pure use of Reason as well as a logical ? Is it an independ- 
ent source of concepts and judgments? Does it prescribe 
a law to objects, or is it merely a subjective law of economy 
applied to the stores of the Understanding. Does it con- 
tain synthetical (not merely analytical) a priori principles 
( Grundsdtze) and rules ? If so, what are they? We first 
repeat what we said as to the relation between Understand- 
ing and Reason in their logical use. Reason applies itself 
to concepts and judgments, the Understanding applies to 
intuitions ; the unity of the former is a collective unity, that 
of the latter is distributive — the unity of a possible experience. 
In short the Reason is related to the Understanding very 
much as the latter is to Sense. 

What does the ordinary logical procedure of Reason 
imply? In it Reason seeks to reduce any given judgment 
to a general rule ; but this rule itself will again be subjected 
to the same process, and its conditions sought by means of 
a prosyllogism, so that we may in fact say that Reason seeks 
to find for any conditioned cognition of the Understanding 
the unconditioned, whereby complete unity of knowledge 
may be attained. But a synthetical a priori principle lies 
at the basis of this, viz. we are assuming that f if the con- 
ditioned be given, all its conditions, /.<?. the Unconditioned, 
are also given. 5 This principle 1 is a priori \ for it is the 
necessary condition of the ordinary logical process above 
described ; it is also synthetical, for it asserts the uncon- 
1 Cf. p. 51, supra. 
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ditionecl to be given with the conditioned 1 — not merely 
that a condition is given, which would be an analytical 
proposition, if we merely judge it of the concept condi- 
tioned, but would be the principl<fof causality if we judged 
it of’objects of experience. 

• Our problem in the Transcendental Dialectic is then to 
determine whether this principle has objective validity, or 
whether it is a merely logical precept which bids us ever 
seek complete unity. We propose to show that it has not 
objective validity — in other words, that there are no syn- 
thetical a priori propositions of pure reason ; or, as we said 
before (p. 36, note), that Metaphysic is impossible. The 
truth is that Reason, as regards experience, can only be 
used analytically (whereas the Understanding *is used 
synthetically). Any attempt to apply the Reason to objects 
synthetically must result in illusion and error. The use of 
the principles (Grundscitze) of the understanding is immanent 
only, the principles ( Grundsaize ), on the contrary, resulting 
from this highest principle {Princip) of pure Reason would 
be transcendent ut unfortunately the principle itself is not 
objectively true — it is a mere demand. 2 

1 This is the synthetical a priori principle lying at the basis of the 
Ideas of Reason, just as the synthetical unity of apperception lies at 
the basis of the Categories (see p. 12 1). The Ideas are its various 
phases. Many critics have confused it with the Category of causality, 
which merely asserts that every phenomenal object has a condition and 
is thereby perfectly satisfied without necessarily ascending any higher. 
Now the special peculiarity of the Reason is, that, guided by this 
synthetical proposition, it necessarily seeks for higher and higher con- 
ditions ,* so that, as Rant says ■(. Kritik , p. 233), * all pure concepts in 
general are concerned with the synthetical unity of representations, but 
concepts of pure Reason (Ideas) with the unconditioned synthetical unity 
of all conditions in general. ’ 

2 Cf.y however, carefully, 399* 
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' The Concepts of Pure Reason are not obtained simply by 
reflection but by inference, in this differing from Concepts 
of the Understanding, The objective validity of the latter 
depends upon this fact, viz. because they constitute the 
intellectual form of all experience, it is necessary that their 
application should always admit of being exhibited in ex- 
perience. But concepts of Reason are not so limited their 
very name seems to refer to a kind of cognition related 
to empirical cognition as a whole to its part, its object 
being the whole of possible experience to which no 
actual experience can be adequate. Concepts of Reason, 
then, serve for comprehending {ifegreifen)^ 1 just as by means 
of concepts of understanding we under stand (versfeken) 
perceptions. If they contain the unconditioned they refer 
to something to which all experience may belong, but 
which can never itself be an object of experience. Now, 
according as they do or do not possess objective validity 
we shall call them conceptus ratiocinate (concepts legiti- 
mately inferred) or conceptus ratiodnemtes (sophistical 

1 Cf. Kant’s / ntrod, to Logic, p, 55, Abbott’s Trans. 
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concepts). However, to ‘this we shall again return, merely 
remarking now that as we called the conctpts of the pure 
Understanding, Categories; so we shall call the concepts of 
pure Reason, Transcendental Ideqg* 

| i. Of Ideas Jn General — In order that we may fully 
appreciate the meaning of this term we must go back to Plato. 
Pie meant by an Idea something which cannot be derived 
from sensibility, and which, moreover, far transcends even 
the concepts of understanding (with which Aristotle occupied 
himself 1 ), inasmuch as in experience nothing corresponding 
to it can be found. Ideas are, according to him, archetypes 
of things themselves, and not merely keys to possible ex- 
periences like the Categories. He saw that our faculty of 
knowledge has a mudi higher vocation than merely to spell 
out phenomena according to a synthetical unity, and thus to 
read them as experience. He noticed that our Reason 
naturally tries to reach cognitions to which no object of 
experience can correspond, but which nevertheless have 
reality, and are not mere cobwebs~of the brain. Such ideas 
he found especially in the practical sphere, in Teleology as 
well as in Ethic?, and herein he was right However, we do 
not follow him in every particular, e.g, in his extension of 
these Ideas to the speculative sphere, in his mystical deduc- 
tion of them, and in the exaggerations which led him to 
hypostatise them ,* in all these points we regard him as mis- 
leading. But as regards the principles of Ethics, of Legisla- 
tion, and of Religion, his work is specially valuable, as it is only 
by means of Ideas that these principles can be laid down : 
to deduce them from experience is illusory. We cannot 
now enter upon such inquiries ; the point here to be remarked 
is that we should, in the interests of philosophy, strive to pre- 
serve the term Idea in its original signification. There is 
T in his treatise on the Categories. 
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bo lack of names adequate to express every kind of repre- 
sentation without our having to encroach on terms which 
are proper to others. The following is a graduated list of 
them. The genus is ^presentation in general Under it 
stands Representation with consciousness 1 * * * {percept id ) , ^ the 
forms of which may be thus tabulated. 

Perception 


sensation (subjective) 


cognition (objective) 


I 

intuition 


concept 


empirical 


pure 


of Sensibility of Understanding of Reason 

(concept of a pure sensuous image) (notion) (idea) 

An idea or a concept of Reason is then a concept formed 
from notions which transcends the possibility of experience; 
it is f a necessary concept of Reason to which no corre- 
sponding object can be given in the world of sense. ? 

§ 2 . Of Transcendental Ideas . —We saw in our Analytic 
that the forms of judgments converted into a concept 
of the synthesis of intuitions, gave us Categories ; now 
we naturally inquire, Will not the forms of syllogisms 

1 Apparently the other sub-class would be Representation 'without 

consciousness, but Kant does not say so. He is always very careful not. 

to commit himself on the subject of the existence of latent mental 

modifications. His definition of notion should he remarked—* a pure 

concept, in so far as it has its origin in the Understanding, not in the 
pure image of the Sensibility. 5 It is noteworthy that this is exactly the ; 
sense in. which our own Berkeley used the term. Cf. Fraser’s Selections 
front Berkeley, pp. 95 and 335. We may compare with the table gene- 
rally the table of Degrees of Knowledge given, Inf rod. to logic, p. 55. 
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applied in like manner to the synthetical unity of intui- 
tions give us the pure forms of Reason! i.e. Ideas ? To 
unfold this,* it is necessary to examine the form of a syl- 
logism somewhat minutely. The function of Reason in 
its^ logical use consists in the universality of the cognition 
according to concepts, and the conclusion is a judgment 
which is determined a priori in the whole extent of its con- 
dition. The proposition ‘Caius is mortal ’ might be taken 
from experience by means of the understanding only ; but 
to reduce it to syllogism I have to find a concept (man) 
which contains the more general condition under which the 
predicate of this judgment is given; then subsume the 
minor, Caius is a man, under this condition taken in its 
whole extent (all me®, are mortal), and so arrive at the know- 
ledge of my object — Caius is mortal. ‘ Hence *in the con- 
clusion of a syllogism we restrict the predicate to a certain 
object, after having thought it [the predicate] under a certain 
condition in the major in its whole extent ?1 To speak 
logically, the major must be universal. Now to this univer- 
sality (umversalitas) corresponds totality ( universitas ) of 
conditions 1 2 ii* the synthesis of intuitions. So the tran- 
scendental concept of Reason is the concept of the totality 
of the conditions of a given conditioned, ie. the uncon- 
ditioned \ 

And, as there are three Categories of relation, so we 

1 This is a difficult sentence, because the doubt at once arises, ' * How 

can we say that the predicate in an affirmative syllogism of the first 
figure is universal?’ But the point is, it is not mortal that is taken 
universally in the premiss, but mortal men — the major term (mortal), 
wider a certain condition, viz. that it is to be regarded for the moment 
as applicable only to human creatures. In no other way can we explain ■ 
Kant’s language, which at best is misleading. Of course the predicate of 
the major premiss, though not logically universal, is still used in a far 
wider application than /in the conclusion. 2 Cf. note, p, 241. 
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shall find three Ideas ; we must therefore seek for an un- 
conditioned (i) cff the categorical synthesis in a subject, (2) 
of the hypothetical synthesis of the members of a series, 
(3) of the disjunctive synthesis of the parts in a system. 
There are exactly as many kinds of syllogisms, each*. of 
which tries to advance through prosyllogisms to the un- 
conditioned ; the first to the subject -which itself is no 
longer a predicate ; the second to the presupposition which 
presupposes nothing else; the third to that aggregate by 
means of which complete division of any concept can be 
determined. Hence the pure rational concepts of totality 
in the synthesis of conditions are necessary, at least as 
problems, in order to raise the unity of the Understanding 
if possible to the Unconditioned, arid they are founded 
in the nature of human Reason even though they may 
have no valid application in concrete. We must here 
guard against an ambiguity which presents itself. The 
phrase absolutely possible may signify one of two things — 
either (1) that which is possible (interne) in itself (the least 
that could be said of any object), or (2) that which is possible 
in every relation , which is the most that could be said of an 
object. ... Now the latter signification is the one in which we 
are going to employ, the term. Absolute necessity, in our 
usage, is not synonymous with internal or intrinsic necessity. 
Thus, though we can say that the opposite of that which is in- 
trinsically impossible is absolutely necessary (for if a tiling is 
intrinsically impossible it will be impossible in every relation), 
we cannot conversely say that the opposite of the absolutely 
necessary is intrinsically impossible. 

' With this provision, then, we may say that the tran- 
scendental concept of Reason has for its object nothing less 
than absolute totality in the synthesis of conditions — that is, 
thd yJjncandiiiQmdi. Reason has for its aim to collect into 
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an absolute whole all atts of the Understanding, to give a 
rational unity ( Vernunfteinheit ) to the synthetical unity ( Ver- 
standeseinkek) which is thought in the Category. Hence 
the objective employment of tl% Ideas is transcendent , that 
of*. the Categories being immanent. We have established 
now three points about the Ideas: 1 (1) they are concepts of 
pure Reason regarding all empirical cognition as determined 
by means of an absolute totality of conditions; {2) they are 
not arbitrarily assumed, but supplied to us by the very 
nature of Reason, and have therefore a necessary relation 
xo the whole use of the Understanding; (3) they are transcend- 
ent ; in this differing from the Categories that no 2 object can 
be presented in experience which shall be adequate to them. 

When we use thelvord Idea we say as regards ihe object 3 
(as of an object of the pure Understanding) very much> but 
as regards the subject (ie. in respect of its actuality under 
empirical conditions) very little, because an Idea as the 
concept of a maximum can never be given adequately in 
the concrete. Now because in the speculative employ- 
ment of Reason the latter is the whole aim, and as in this 
case merely to* approximate to a concept which can never 
be attained in practice is the same as if the concept were 
non-existent, we are wont to say of a concept of this 
kind (e.g the absolute totality of phenomena), c it is only 

1 This may be regarded as a Subjective ox Metaphysical Deduction of 
the Ideas, corresponding to the Metaphysical Exposition of Space and 
Time {supra., p, 49), and to the Metaphysical Deduction of the Categories 
(p. Sr), answering the question, 4 If there be a priori forms of Reason, 
what are their characteristics ?’ 

2 And for this reason, as Kant remarks in § 3, no objective deduction 
of the Ideas is possible. 

8 Apparently this contrast between object and subject means nothing 
more than that though an Idea may be defined and its nature explained, 
its relation to experience cannot be determinately given inasmuch as it 
is quite beyond the sphere of experience. 
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an Idea/ in a disparaging kind of way. But on the other 
hand, because lit the practical employment of the Under- 
standing we have only to do with action according to rules, 
the Idea of practical Reason can always be given actually, 
though only partially ; it is, in fact, the indispensable con- 
dition of all practical employment of Reason. And so 
the practical Idea is always fruitful, and we have no right 
to say slightingly of Wisdom (eg,) that f it is only an Idea/ 
for because it contains the Idea of the necessary unity of all 
- possible aims, it must determine all practice as an original, 
and at least a limiting, condition. The Ideas then are 
valuable in two respects— first, that though not themselves 
determining any object, they guide the Understanding, and 
supply it with a canon of procedure *} secondly, that they 
furnish a connecting link, as it were, between Physics and 
Ethics : the latter view, however, we here disregard. We 
are only concerned with the logical form of all knowledge 
of Reason, and are considering whether or not Reason Is a 
source of concepts enabling us to regard objects in them- 
selves as determined synthetically a priori in relation to one 
or other of its functions. We have before gone through the 
details of the syllogistic process, and there is no need to do 
so again, hut we observe here that the series of syllogisms 
(ratiocinatio polysyllogisticd) to which Reason leads can be 
continued either on the side of the conditions (per pro- 
syUogismos) or of the conditioned (per episyllogismm) to m 
indefinite extent. But the ascending and descending series 
are very differently related to the faculty of Reason. For 
if a conclusion is given (as it always is) only as eonditipned 
by its premises, Reason, which seeks complete knowledge^ 
will demand all its conditions— in other words, will require 
the ascending series to be complete, given in its totality, 
ui^cpriditiorially true. But there can be no such necessity 
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for completing the descending series; Reason is perfectly 
indifferent as to how far it proceeds. 1 The sole aim of 
pure Reason is absolute totality of the synthesis on the side 
of the conditions , not absolute completeness on the part of 
the conditioned. If we once have a completely and uncon- 
ditionally given condition, no concept of Reaso?i is required 
to complete the series, for the Understanding can take 
by itself every downward step. Thus the transcendental 
Ideas serve only for ascending in the series of conditions, till 
they reach the unconditioned — that is, the Principles. With 
regard to descending to the conditioned, there is no doubt 
a widely extended logical use which Reason may make of 
the laws of Understanding, but no transcendental one ; and 
if we were to form an idea of the absolute totality of such a 
synthesis (firogressus) as, e.g. of the whole series of all future 
changes in the world, such would be a mere ens rationis, 1 an 
arbitrary fiction of thought, but not a necessary presupposi- 
tion of Reason. 

§ 3. System of Transcendental Ideas. — We have seen 
that there are three kinds of dialectical syllogisms, corre- 
sponding to thS three modes of conclusion by which Reason 
may arrive at cognitions from principles, and that in all these 
it is the object of Reason to ascend from the conditioned 
synthesis to which the Understanding is always restricted, to 
an unconditioned which the Understanding can never reach. 
Now the most general relations which our representations 2 
( Vorsielhmgen) can have are (1) Relation to the Subject ; (2) 
Relation to Objects, either as phenomena or as objects of 

/■ 1 Cl supra, p. 236. A: "d'i ' 

2 Cf. with this the similar statement quoted in the App. to vol. ii. 
p. 266, where he distinguishes these three syntheses as respectively 
syntheses of the conditions— a, of a thought in general ; />, of empirical 
thinking ,* c y of pure thinking. 
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thought in general. So that in fact the conceivable relations 
of our representations are three in number. First, the Re- 
lation to the subject ; Second, to the manifold of the object 
as a phenomenon; Third, to all things in general. Hence 
„ all transcendental Ideas arrange themselves in three classes, 
the first of which contains the absolute (unconditioned) 
unity of the thinking subject ; the second the absolute unity of 
the series of conditions of phenomena ; the third the absolute 
unity of the conditions of all objects of thought in general. 

The thinking subject is the object-matter of Psychology , 
the sum total of all phenomena (the world) the object matter 
of Cosmology , and the thing which contains the highest 
condition of the possibility of all which can be thought (the 
Being of aW Beings), Theology. So it fs that pure Reason 
presents us with a transcendental doctrine of the soul 
( psychologia rationalist a transcendental science of the 
world (cosmologia rationalist and a transcendental know- 
ledge of God (theologia transcendentalis). These Ideas 
follow the thread of the Categories, as we might expect, for 
pure Reason never relates directly to objects, but to the 
concepts of objects framed by the Understanding. 

And it is noteworthy that there is 1 among them a 
certain connection and unity, and that pure Reason, by 
means of them, collects all its cognitions into one system. 
From the knowledge of ourselves to a knowledge of the 
World, and through it to a knowledge of God is a progress 2 

1 Cf. Caird, Philosophy of Kant , pp. 533 sqq. 

2 Rant added a note in the Second Edition, in which he says that 
the above analytical order, though essential to be observed in a pre- 
liminary inquiry, is not the order in which Metaphysic would treat of 
the Ideas synthetically . The three great objects of Metaphysic are God, 
Freedom, and Ira mortality, and it would aim at showing that the first 
and second concepts, considered together, will inevitably lead to the 
third as a necessary conclusion. 
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so natural that it looks like the logical march of reason 
from premises to a conclusion, Whether, however, there 
does exist here a relationship, such as does between the 
logical and transcendental procedure of Reason, is a question 
which can only be answered further on. It is sufficient 
now for us to have shown the nature, origin, and number of 
the transcendental concepts of Reason, as distinguished 
from those which properly belong to the sphere of Under- 
standing. 




CHAPTER XIX 

BOOK II 

Of the Dialectical Syllogisms of Pure Reason 

The transcendental (subjective) reality of these pure con- 
cepts of Reason rests on the fact that we are led to them 
by a necessary syllogism. Of these dialectical syllogisms 
there are three kinds (the categorical, the hypothetical, and 
the disjunctive), 1 which we shall here distinguish briefly, 
and afterwards develop in detail in the succeeding chapters. 

§ i. * I conclude from the transcendenjal concept of 
the Subject which contains no manifold, the absolute unity 
of the subject itself, of which I have in this way no 
concept/ — /.<?. though of the subject, apart from its relation 
to experience, I have no concept This I call the Tran- 
scendental Paralogism. 

§ 2. ‘I conclude, from the fact that I have always a 
self-contradictory concept of the unconditioned synthetical 
unity of the series on one side, the correctness of the 
opposite unity, of which I have nevertheless no concept 
either,’ — i.e. I do not perceive that the argument can be 
retorted, This I call the Antinomy of pure reason. 

§ 3- * I conclude from the totality of the conditions 
3 Cf. p. 24S. 
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under which objects in general, so far as they can be given 
to me, must be thought, the absolute synthetical unity of 
all the conditions of the possibility of things in general,' — 
i.e. whether they are given intense or not In fact ( 1 
conclude from things which I do not know according to 
their mere transcendental concept, a Being of all beings, 
which I know still less through a transcendent concept, and 
of whose unconditioned necessity I can form no concept 
whatever. This I call the Ideal of pure reason.' 

II It may be well, before beginning the chapter on the 
Paralogisms, to give an explanation of Kant’s statement 
(p. 248 , t supra) that the Categorical Syllogism leads us 
inevitably to the idea of the Absolute Subject. It seems 
to be this. Reasoif always seeks completeness o£*knowledge, 

and whereas Understanding would be satisfied with and 
would rest in the mere judgment * Caius is mortal,’ Reason 
asks, Why ? Primarily because Caius is a man and all men 
are mortal. But why is he a man ? Because he is a Roman 
citizen, and so on ad inp> through an indefinite series of pro- 
syllogisms ; so that complete explanation is impossible, for the 
furthest step would be * because he is Caius,’ which would 
convey no information at all. That is, to quote Kant’s own 
language in the Prolegomena (vol. ii. p. 124), ‘Pure Reason 
requires us to seek for every predicate of a thing its proper 
subject, and for this subj ect, which is itself necessarily nothing 
but a predicate, its subject, and so on indefinitely (or as far 
as we can reach). But hence it follows that we must not 
hold anything at which we can arrive to be an ultimate sub- 
ject ; and that substance itself never can be thought by the 
Understanding, however deep; we may penetrate, even if 
all nature were unveiled to us. For the specific nature of our 
Understanding consists in thinking everything discursively 
— that is, representing it by concepts^ and so by mere predi- 
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cates, to which therefore the absolute subject must always 
be wanting.’ Notfiing short of a knowledge of the absolute- 
subject could give us completeness ; this we cannot have, 
though we are always striding to attain to it. A logical 
paralogism consists in falsity of a syllogism in form irrespective 
of its matter. A transcendental paralogism is one in which 
we are led into this formal falsity through a transcendental 
ground, and so it has its foundation in the very nature of 
human reason, and is the parent of an unavoidable though 
not insoluble illusion. 

We have seen that the categorical syllogism leads us to 
the Idea of the Absolute Subject; that is, we have now 
come to a concept of great importance, though a perfectly 
content-les^one, as we shall find hereafter — the concept of 
the Ego. This / think must be regarded as a tran- 
scendental concept of judgment, though it can have no place 
in the list of categories, inasmuch as its only use is to 
indicate that all thought belongs to consciousness . 1 And 
it is upon this I think that the whole pretended science of 
.Rational Psychology is based ; from this starting point an 
attempt is made to investigate the nature* of the soul, 
independent of all empirical aid. For if the smallest 
empirical element of thought, or any particular perception 
of my internal state, were mixed up among the grounds of 
cognition of this science, it would no longer be a ’ rational 
but an empirical doctrine of the soul. It might be objected 
at the outset that such a science is on the face of it im- 
possible, for the very proposition from which it starts 4 X v 
think * postulates an internal experience, and therefore 
introduces an empirical element. But this objection is not 
well founded, for it is not any particular act of experience 
that is postulated by Rational Psychologists, but merely the 
1 CL 140. 
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apperception £ I think/ without which all concepts, even 
transcendental ones, would be impossible. Internal ex- 
perience in gmeral and its possibility must not be regarded 
as empirical cognition, but as cognition of the empirical in 
general ; 1 and so its discussion comes under the investiga- 
tion of the possibility of all experience, which is certainly 
transcendental. We proceed to show in other ways also that 
the so-called science of Rational Psychology is quite illusory 
and fallacious. 

51 We have now two separate discussions of the Para 
logisms before us, that of the First Edition (given very 
briefly over again in the Second), the synthetical discussion 
—and that of the Second Edition, the analytical discussion. 
It will be convenient to keep them distinct, ^or even 
in the short synthetical discussion given in the Second 
Edition there are some variations from the statements of 
the First Edition, especially in connection with the fourth 
Paralogism. 

1 Cf. supra , p. 44. 
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SYNTHETICAL TREATMENT OF THE PARALOGISMS 

Let us start, not with the judgment 4 1 think, 5 but with 
the concept c I, who am a thinking being, 5 and endeavour, 
as Rational Psychologists, therefronv to develop the tran- 
scendental doctrine of the soul. We shall, as always, follow 
the guidance of the Categories, though we shall reverse 
the usual order and begin with the Category of Substance 
(by which a thing is represented in itself). The points 
to be established are i 1 

i. 

The Soul is Subject. * 


As regards its quality, it 
is Simple. 


As regards the different 
times in. which it exists, 
it is numerically identi- 
cal— that is, Unity not 
Plurality. 


It is in relation to possible objects in Space. 2 

1 Compare carefully, his second and more systematic statement of 
these propositions, App. to vol. ii. p. 271, which was omitted in the 
Second Edition. 

2 That is, as Mr. Caird points out, ‘ It is art actual object in relation 
to possible objects in Space/ 
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If these propositions were established, all would follow 
that we want Props. I. II. III. would give us respectively 
the Immateriality^ the Incorruptibility , and the Personality 
of the Soul, and all three together # would give us Spirituality. 
Prqp. IV., giving us the soul in relation to objects in space, 
gives us its connection ( commercium ) with a body, i.e. 
Animality ; and this last, limited by Spirituality, gives us 
Immortality. Before we consider in detail the proofs 
which have been offered for these propositions, let us 
again repeat that we have nothing to start from but this 
perfectly contentless representation, ‘ I, who think/ which 
cannot even properly be called a concept ; it is only a 
consciousness which accompanies all concepts. By this I, 
or Pie, or It which thfnks, nothing jmore is represented than 
a transcendental subject of thought = x, which is known 
only through the thoughts that are its predicates, and of 
which, apart from them, we cannot form the least concept, 
so that we are really turning round it in a perpetual circle, 
having already to use its representation before we can 
form any judgment about it. But next it might be asked, 
Why is this common to all thinking beings because (suppose) 
true of myself ? Why must every thinking existence be 
regarded as a self-conscious being? The reason of it is that 
we are constrained to attribute to things a priori all the 
attributes which constitute the conditions under which 
alone we can think them • and the only way in which 
I can get a representation of a thinking being is through 
self-consciousness. That is, the argument is only hypo- 
thetical,* ‘If there be an I, who thinks / anywhere, his soul 
will possess these properties. The I think is here taken in 
a problematical sense, not in so far as it may contain the 
perception of an existence, like the Cartesian Cogito ergo 
sum , but in regard to its mere possibility. Lastly, this 
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general remark gives us the key to the whole discussion : 
cognition implies not only thought, but intuition. It is not 
merely through my thinking that I cognise an object, but 
only through my determining a given intuition in relation 
to the unity of consciousness in which all thinking consists. 
And so I cognise myself, not through my being conscious 
of myself as thinking, but only when I am conscious of the 
intuition of myself as determined in relation to the function 
of thought All the modi of self-consciousness in thought 
are . hence not concepts of objects (categories), hut simply 
logical functions which do not present to thought an object 
to be cognised, and cannot therefore present my Self as an 
object Not the consciousness of the determining, but only 
that of the determinable self, Le. of my internal intuition, is 
the object. 

First Paralogism — of Substantiality. 

Proof : 1 That which cannot be thought otherwise than 
as subject does not exist otherwise than as subject, and is 
therefore substance. 

A thinking being, considered merely as such, cannot be 
thought otherwise than as subject. 

Therefore it exists also only as such, le. as substance. 

1 We have taken, for this paralogism, the form of proof given 
in the Second Edition. In the case of Paralogisms XL and III,, the 
proof is given more fully in First Edition. Paralogism IV, is stated 
differently in the two editions. In the First Edition the proof of the 
First Paralogism runs thus : That of which the representation is die 
absolute subject of our judgments, and which consequently cannot be 
used to determine anything else (as predicate), is substance. 

I, as a thinking being, am the Msohtte subject of all my possible 
judgments, and this representation of myself cannot be used as the, 
predicate of anything else. 

Therefore I, as a thinking being (soul), am subshmcc. 
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Critique of First Paralogism . 

This argiftnent is a sophisma figurce diciionis , for the 
words substa?ice and thought are* taken in different senses 
in *it all through. • 1. Substance in the major premiss 
means logical subject— subject of a judgment; but sub- 
stance in the conclusion means metaphysical subject- 
subject/^ a judgment, substratum, self-subsisfcent being. 
If it be said that this is not meant, but that in the con- 
clusion also, substance = logical subject, the whole argument 
is useless, for we could never thence deduce the per?na 7 ience 
of the soul, which is really the point at issue. In the 
General Remark on the System of the Principles (above, p. 
199), we saw that from mere thought without intuition we 
cannot establish the objective reality of any concept, e.g. from 
mere thought we cannot say that the concept of a thing 
which can exist for itself only as subject, but not as pre- 
dicate, possesses any objective reality ; in fact, we cannot 
argue from the logical to the metaphysical sense of the 
word substance. In order to do this we must have at the 
foundation of our cognition a permanent intuition; but in 
internal intuition there is nothing permanent, for the Ego 
is but the consciousness of my thought. We may indeed 
perceive that this representation of the Ego is ever recurring 
in every act of thought (above, p. 216), but not that it is 
the fixed and permanent intuition in which thoughts (being 
transient) alternate. 

2. The word thought is also taken ambiguously. For 
in order that the major may be true, it must be a general 
term equivalent to c thought or intuited’ ; but in the minor 
the word must be used in its restricted sense as opposed to 
‘ intuited/ for by virtue of internal intuition the soul is 
presented as an object to thought, not as a subject. Or 
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again, in the major, the word is used as it applies to objects 
generally, consequently to objects as given r in intuition ; 
but in the minor only as it relates to self consciousness. 
‘Here no object is thought, but there is only represented 
the relation to self, as subject (as the form of thought).’ * 

So that we may say that the first syllogism of tran- 
scendental psychology only palms off upon us a pretended 
discovery, by setting up the continual logical subject of 
thinking, as the cognition of the real subject of inherence. 
That the Ego, the determining self, is the logical subject of 
thought is an analytical proposition ; but to say that it is 
substance, and therefore permanent, is a synthetical proposi- 
tion, and one impossible to prove. r c The statement that 
“ the soul is a substance / 5 then denotes a substance only in 
Idea but not in Reality . 5 

Second Paralogism — of Simplicity. 

Proof : A thing, of which the action cannot be regarded 
as the concurrence of the action of several things, is simple . 

Now the soul or thinking Ego is such a thing. 

Therefore the soul is simple . 1 

Critique of Second Paralogism. 

This is the ‘Achilles 52 of all the dialectical syllogisms 
of pure psychology : its argument may be put into a popular 
form as follows : 

‘Every composite substance is an aggregate of many ; 
and the action of any composite, or that which inheres in it 

1 Cf. a similar argument in Butler’s Analogy, pt. I. eh, i. Compare 
also Mendelssohn’s Phdda, where this argument is to be found in- some 
detail, . 

“ That is — the strong, though not invulnerable argument, ' : : 
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as such, is the aggregate of many actigns or accidents, 
divided amo^g a number of substances. Now, an effect 
which arises* from the concurrence of several acting sub- 
stances is possible when this effect is merely external (as, for 
instance, the motion of a body is the joint motion of all its 
parts). But the case is different with thoughts, which are 
accidents belonging internally to a thinking being. For 
supposing that this composite did think, each part of it 
would contain part of the thought ; but all of them only 
when combined, the whole thought. Now this is con- 
tradictory. For since the representations which are con- 
tained under the different parts (suppose the individual 
words of a verse) are never [by themselves] a whole thought 
(a verse), so thought cannot be inherent in a composite as 
such. Thought, therefore, is only possible in a substance 
which is not an aggregate of many substances, but absolutely 
simple , 3 for different representations in different subjects 
would as little produce a single thought as a number of 
single words at random would a line of poetry. 

'The so-callejl nervus probandi of this argument lies 1 in 
the proposition : that many representations must be con- 
tained in the absolute unity of the thinking subject to make 
up one. thought. Now this is a synthetical a priori 
proposition; how is it to be proved? As synthetical it 
cannot be proved from mere concepts; as a priori it cannot 
be deduced from experience, for experience cannot give 
necessity, and besides the concept of absolute unity is 
beyond its sphere. The fact is that here, as in the previous 
paralogism, the formal proposition of apperception, I think, 
is the whole basis on which rational psychology ventures to 
extend her cognitions ; and the mistake is the old one of 
exalting a merely subjective condition into an objective . That 
1 /.<?. in the minor premiss. 
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is, it is true th^t knowledge is impossible unless I think 
myself as simple ; but that does not prove that I am 
absolutely simple ; logical simplicity does n6t prove real 
simplicity. The fact, of -the simplicity of the representation 
* of a subject is not, for that reason, a cognition of f the 
simplicity of the subject itself. So I may be allowed to 
say ‘I am a simple substance * only in this sense, that the 
representation of my Ego never contains a synthesis of 
multiplicity ; but this does not give me the least information 
with regard to the Ego as an object of experience. 
Just as the proposition ‘the soul is substance/ in the only 
sense in which it can be proved, is not of the slightest 
concrete value, and does not enable me to prove the souks 
permanence ; so the proposition ‘ the soul is simple/ when 
understood property, is of no value in proving that the soul 
is not corporeal. 

But further, if this cardinal proposition which we are 
considering (that all which thinks is simple substance) were 
conceded all objective reality, in the pure meaning of a 
mere judgment of Reason, we shall now show that we could 
not even then deduce any sound conclusion respecting the 
difference between body and soul. 

1. In one sense it is plainly true that the soul is not 
corporeal, vk : that as it is represented to us as an object 
of the internal sense it cannot, so far as it thinks, be an 
object of the external senses, or a phenomenon in space, 
soul as a phenomenon is different from matter as pheno- 
menon. 2. It is plainly improper to ask whether the 
soul, as a thing per se, is or is not different from matter as 
phenomenon; for a thing per sc must be of a different 
nature from the determinations which merely constitute its 
states. So, 3, the real comparison is between the soul as 
a thing per se and the intelligible something at the basis of 
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external phenomena. Now we know nothing whatever of 
this latter j phenomenal matter is composite, but for aught 
we know this intelligible something may be simple. 1 And 
therefore, even admitting the simplicity of its nature, the 
hrnnan soul is not at all proved to differ internally from 
matter, as regards their respective substrata. 

So this concept of simplicity is useless in the only case 
where it would be of service (/.<?. to determine the peculiar 
and distinguishing feature of our subject, when I compare 
myself with the objects of external experience) ; it has no 
application extending to real objects and cannot possibly, 
therefore, enlarge our knowledge. 2 

• . » 

Third Paralogism — of Personality . 

Proof : That which is conscious of its own numerical 
identity at different times is, so far, a Person. 

Now the soul has this consciousness. 

Therefore, it is a Person. 

1 Cf. his strong statement in the Second Edition, Kritik % p. 252. 

‘ Both kinds of objects differ from each other, not internally, but only 
so far as the one appears {erscheint) externally to the other ; possibly 
what is at the bottom of phenomenal matter as a thing in itself, may not 
be so heterogeneous after all as we imagine/ He here approaches 
Monism very nearly. Cf. also in First Edition, vol. ii. p. 253. £ The 

transcendental object which lies at the basis of internal intuition, as well 
as of external phenomena, is neither matter nor athinking being per se } 
but a basis of phenomena unknown to us, and these give us the em- 
pirical concept of the first as of the second/ 

2 Kant remarks in the Second Edition, that it would be very curious 
if the simplicity of substance which is so difficult to detect in the phe- 
nomena of external intuition, should be presented immediately in the 
poorest representation of all, i,e, in thought. The whole discussion 
practically overthrows ManseBs theory of the . Ego, which is very similar ; 
to the one under consideration. 
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Critique of the Third Paralogism . 

The point to be considered is, in what sense is the 
minor premiss true ? Thfo we proceed to discuss. When 
I regard my own internal phenomena, I find them to be-all 
subject to the condition of time ; but this time, again (and 
the phenomena in it), I perceive always as in me, as a form 
of my internal sensibility ; hence in [internal] apperception 
self is the highest condition to which time is subject. For 
this reason the identity of self has been regarded as the 
necessary condition of my existence in time. This is true 
subjectively, but not so objectively or absolutely ; for, 
suppose another man perceives me, he perceives me 
through hfi external sense, and I am [also] to him in time. 
But, though he readily admits and believes in my conscious- 
ness being accompanied with a full consciousness of identity, 
this identity is hot to him the condition of the time in which 
he places me. He places me in tune, instead of placing 
time in me. And the feeling of identity which he allows;. in 
me is to him.no proof that my self is objectively permanent; 
for it is not necessarily implied by the time in which he 
places me. The identity, then, of the consciousness of 
myself at different times is only a formal condition of my 
thoughts and their connection, and does not demonstrate 
the numerical identity of my subject, in which, notwith- 
standing the logical identity of the Ego, such a change 
might have taken place as to preclude its [numerical] 
identity. We may illustrate this physically. A perfectly 
elastic ball which strikes full upon a similar one imparts to 
it all its motion (or all its state). Now conceive a whole 
series of substances, each of which imparts its state and the 
consciousness thereof to the next in order. In such a case 
the last substance would be conscious of all the states of 
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the previously changed substances as its. own, since those 
states were transferred to it along with the consciousness of 
them ; nevertheless, it would not have been the very same 
person in all these states. That 4 all fleets } then is a tenable 
hypothesis ; at least there is nothing in the mere fact of 
self consciousness which necessarily contradicts it. ; To sum 
up: the proposition of the [logical] identity of the subject 
amidst all the manifold representations of which I am 
conscious is an analytical one ; but this does not prove the 
identity of the Person, e by which is understood the conscious- 
ness of the identity of its own substance as a thinking being 
in all change and variation of circumstances. L To prove 
this we should require not merely analysis, but synthetical 
judgments based upon a given intuition. Nevertheless the 
concept of personality (as well as that of substance and 
simplicity) may remain, so far as it is transcendental, and 
means a unity of the subject otherwise unknown to us, 
but in whose states there is a thorough-going connection 
through apperception. And so far this concept is both 
necessary and sufficient for all practical uses : but we can 
never depend upon it to extend our self-cognition through 
pure Reason. 

Fourth Paralogism— of Ideality (of external relation ). 1 

Proof Whatsoever can only be inferred to exist, as the 
cause of given perceptions, has but a doubtful existence, 

Now all external phenomena are of such a kind that 
their present existence cannot be perceived' immediately, 
but we infer them to exist as the causes of given per- 
ceptions. 

Consequently the existence of all the objects of the 
1 First Edition, 
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external senses is doubtful. This uncertainty I call the 
ideality of external phenomena; and the doptrine which 
holds this ideality is Idealism . , in contrast t6 which the 
assertion of a possible certainty of objects of the external 
senses is called Dualism} 

Critique of the Fourth Paralogism . 

U The reader who has worked through chapter xiv. will 
have no difficulty whatever in understanding Kant’s argu- 
ment here. There are really only two points to be attended 
to: (i) the difference between the Cartesian (or empirical) 
and the Kantian (or transcendental) idealism, and ( 2 ) the 
definition of actuality given in the second Postulate of em- 
pirical thought. 

In the first place it is quite natural that a Rational 
Psychologist or Transcendental Realist should be forced into 
this empirical idealism; for of course if the objects of our 
senses are things per se existing quite independently of our 
sensibility, there can be no guarantee for the actuality of the 
representations which our senses give of th?se things. On 
the other hand the Transcendental Idealist may quite 
consistently call himself an Empirical Realist, for c since he 
considers matter, and even its internal possibility, 2 to be 

1 The thesis to be proved is: ‘The soul is in relation [an actual 
object] to possible objects in space ’ i.e. it is not only substance* simple 
and personal, but it independently exists. We have now got to the 
Category of Modality, and Rational Psychology desires to show that the 
existence of the soul is quite independent of the existence of external 
things. The line of proof adopted here is the attempt to show that the 
existence of external things is only doubtful. As Kant says in the 
Second Edition (p. 247), problematical Idealism is per fectly unavoidable 
in this rationalistic system, ‘ for if the existence of external things is not 
requisite to the determination of the existence of a substance in tithe, 
the existence of these external things is a gratuitous assumption/ 

* This phrase possibly means the occult forces or elements, which 
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nothing but phenomenon, which apart from our sensibility 
is nothing at all, he only considers it as a kind of repre- 
sentations (intuition), which are called external, not as if 
they ref "erred to objects external jn themselves, but because 
th#y refer perception to space, in which all things are 
reciprocally external, while space itself -is within usA 

The whole force of this Paralogism rests on the false 
assumption that the objects of sensibility are things fer se. 
According to the true doctrine laid down throughout the 
Kritik) external things exist just as much as I myself do ; 
with regard to their actuality, I have just as little need of 
inference as with regard to the actuality of my thoughts y 
for they are both nothing but representations, the immediate 
perception of which *is a sufficient proof of thei* actuality. 
This is quite in accordance with our former definition of 
actuality 1 given in the second Postulate of Empirical 
Thought, £ that which is connected with a perception 
according to empirical laws is actual’ (above, p. 193). 

So then internal experience is not a whit more immediate 
and certain than external, and therefore we cannot base 
on the supposed doubtfulness of external experience any 
argument which would establish the independent existence 
of the soul. 

Discussion in Second Edition. 

II So far the First Edition. The proof of the paralogism 
hinted at in the Second Edition (Kritik^ p. 242) is some- 

may be discovered by experiment or observation. Cf Kritikj pp. 384, 
414, and 419 for similar phrases. The last of these passages, how- 
ever, would point to a different explanation. 

1 It may be here observed that the argument has been confused 
throughout by translators rendering Kant’s 4 WirMuhkeit ’ by reality . 
Reality comes under the second class of Categories, not the fourth ; 
and we are here concerned with the actuality ^ the Categories of 
: Modality. C£ p. 94, note, and p. 195, supra. 
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what different. The paralogism, as given there, would 
proceed thus : The soul independently exists, for we are 
conscious of ourselves as distinct from externaltphenomena. 
The critique on this is ojpvious : That my consciousness 
of myself is distinct and different from my consciousness* of 
other things is an analytical proposition, but from such 
mere analysis I cannot at all infer c whether or not this 
consciousness of myself is possible without external things 
through which representations would be given to me, and 
whether or not, therefore, I can exist merely as a thinking 
being (without being man)/ And in fact, in the Refu- 
tation of Idealism (cf p. 215), we showed that ex- 
ternal experience was not merely on a par with internal, 
but that the latter required the fornfter to guarantee its 
actuality. 

As Mr. Caird points out, Kant goes further here than he 
did in the Refutation of Idealism, for he here questions 
the possibility of even a pure consciousness of self, without 
external perception {Phil, of Kant, p. 547); whereas there 
he had only maintained that the knowledge of the pheno- 
menal self through internal sense presupposes the know- 
ledge of other objects through external sense. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

ANALYTICAL TREATMENT OF THE PARALOGISMS (SECOND 
EDITION) 

So far we have been developing the propositions of Rational 
Psychology in synthetical order, applying successively the 
categories of relation^ quality, quantity, and modality to the 
concept 4 1 , who am a thinking being,’ and we '“have seen 
that in all four cases the results arrived at are fallacious. 
We proceed to show that the analytical method will lead to 
equally useless results. 

Let us now start with the judgment f I think,’ in order 
that we may discover, by means of it alone, how the 
determines its ^existence in time and space ; that is, we 
lead off with an actuality (modality), and the properties of 
a thinking being in general are then to be deduced from 
the mode in which this actuality is thought, after everything 
empirical has been abstracted. Rational Psychology says : 1 

i. 

I think 

1 a. ; 3- : . 

as subject as simple subject 

4 * 

as identical subject 
in every state of my thought 

1 It may be noticed that this analytical discussion is especially 
directed against Descartes’s Cogito erg# sum. 
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Critique . 

With reference to the statement 4 1 think, ax subject * (2), 
we have already shown that the concept of subject can here 
be taken only in a logical and not in a transcendental 
sense; the fact that I must be the logical subject of my 
thought does not prove that I must be a substance. And 
as regards statements 3 and 4, how am I to establish them ? 
How am I to go beyond the unity of apperception, indis- 
pensable for the possibility of experience, and so pass the 
bounds of experience ? If I am a materialist I cannot 
establish (3) the simplicity of the subject, for in space 
everything is composite. c Apperception is something real, 
and its simplicity lies in its very possibility. Now in space 
there is nothing real which is simple ; for points, which are 
the only simple things in space, are merely bounds, but not 
constituent parts of spaced 1 Again the identity or perma- 
nence of the Ego (4) during every act of thought can no 
better be proved by analysis of this 4 1 think 7 if I am a 
spiritualist; for there is nothing permanent given in internal 
intuition, as we have before shown, p. 216 (<£ vol. ii. p. 252). 
In fact we may say generally that the proposition £ I think J 
can afford no sure basis to Rational Psychology, and that 
for two reasons. 

1. The proposition is empirical and contains tile 
determinability of my existence merely in reference to my 
representations in time. Of course it is not meant that the 
Ego in the proposition is an empirical representation ; 2 (it 
is purely intellectual) but merely thus, that without some 
empirical representation which presents to the mind material 
for thought, the judgment ‘ I think 7 could not be formed. 

A Cf, Kritih i p, 272, also Hamilton’s Kent, pp. 922, 923. 

2 Cl Kritik , p/253. 
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And so the proposition is simply equivalent to { I exist 
thinking.- Descartes was wrong in inferring the ‘ I exist ’ 
from the ( l think/ for his major premiss must be ‘ Every 
thinking being exists/ which wot$d not be true, as it would 
assert that the property of thought constitutes all beings 
possessing it necessary beings. The one proposition is not to 
be regarded as an inference from the other, just because, 
when rightly understood (i.e, as limited by time), they are 
identical. 

2. The proposition is synthetical as involving existence. 
However, the existence in the proposition is not a category, 
inasmuch as the category never applies to an indeterminately 
given object, but only to one of which we have a concept, 
and of which we wi§h to know, apart from this concept, 
whether it does or does not exist. But existence is here 
given quite indeterminately, merely as something real in 
sensation which awaits determination from the Categories, 
and therefore I cannot say, ‘I exist as substance, accident, 
etc./ which would be synthetical additions to my merely 
existential judgment • the mode of my existence cannot 
then be determined by means of this simple self conscious- 
ness, 

So our conclusion must be that Rational Psychology 
does not exist as a doctrine furnishing any addition to our 
knowledge of ourselves ; it is nothing more than a discipline^ 
fixing impassable bounds to speculative reason in this field 
of thought, guarding against a soul-less materialism on the 
one hand, against a vague spiritualism on the other. This 
refusal of our reason to give satisfactory answers on certain 
points should teach us to abandon fruitless speculation and 
turn our self-knowledge to practical uses . 2 The whole 
fallacious science has its origin in a mere misunderstanding, 

1 Of, 432. 2 Cf. Locke, Essays Introduction, § 6. 
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* The unity of consciousness* which lies at the basis of the 
categories, is taken for an intuition of the subject as an 
object ; and the category of substance is applied to it. ? Or 
to put the same thing in another way, 4 The dialectical 
illusion in Rational Psychology arises from our- confounding 
an Idea of Reason (that of a pure intelligence) with the 
altogether undetermined concept of a thinking being in 
general. I think myself in relation to a possible experience, 
whilst I abstract from all actual experience ; and infer there- 
from that I can be conscious of myself apart from experience 
and its empirical conditions. I consequently confound the 
possible abstraction from my own empirically determined 
existence with the supposed consciousness of a possible 
separate 'existence of my thinking self; and I believe that I 
am cognising the substantial in myself as a transcendental 
subject ; when I have nothing more in thought than the 
unity of consciousness, which lies at the basis of all deter- 
mination as the mere form of cognition.’ 


Refutation of Mendelssohn's proof of the Permanence 
of the Soul 

A common argument for the immortality of the soul 
is this. The soul is simple, hence it possesses no plur- 
ality, no parts, is indivisible and therefore cannot perish 
by discerption. Mendelssohn saw that this argument is 
incomplete, for it may be said that the soul does not perish 
by discerption , but by vanishing; and so he offered in 
his Phcedo the following proof of the impossibility of the 
latter hypothesis. It is admitted that the soul cannot dis- 
appear gradually by discerption ; now if it does so suddenly 
— between the moments of its existence and non-existence 
there is no time. But between any two moments there is 
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always time ; otherwise the law of continuity is violated. 
Hence the soul can no more disappear suddenly than 
gradually, and therefore is permanent. 

The flaw in the argument C($nsists in the assumption 
thafe ‘the soul has no parts.’ Even supposing it proved 
that the soul does not possess extensive quantity, it may yet 
admit of intensive quantity— that is, degrees of reality in regard 
to all that constitutes its being. Consciousness 1 certainly 
admits of degrees (above, p. 166), and of 'an infinite number 
of degrees down to its total disappearance. Consequently 
the faculty of being conscious admits of like diminution, 
and may, if not by discerption , , at least by gradual remission 
of its powers, be finally reduced to nothing. This involves 
no breach of the law of continuity. So the permanence of 
the soul beyond life remains undemonstrated and in- 
demonstrable. 

A further remark may here be made. Some people 2 
say that we must admit at least the possibility of thought, 
after this life has ceased, though we have no knowledge of 
it except when it is limited by its present empirical con- 
ditions. It is very easy to answer these people by intro- 
ducing other possible theories which are in no way holder 
than theirs. c Such, for example, is the possibility of the 
division of a simple substance into several, or conversely the 
coalition of several into one simple substance. For although 
divisibility presupposes a composite, it does not necessarily 
require a composite of substances, but only of degrees (of 
the manifold faculties) of one and the same substance. 

1 This may be seen at once if we consider that we may have re- 
presentations present to consciousness, which are not dear — that is, 
which are not fully distinguished from othet representations, and of this 
obscurity there may any; number of degrees. Cf. Leibnitz on char- 
■ness concepts* V 

- Mendelssohn, in his IVucdo, Discourse L suhfm. 
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Now we can think all the powers and faculties, of the soul, 
even that of consciousness, as diminished by one half, the 
substance still remaining. So also we can! represent to 
ourselves without contradiction this extinguished half as 
preserved, though not within the soul yet outside it ; «and 
we can hold that, as in this case, everything that is real in 
the soul and has a degree — consequently its entire existence 
—has been halved, a particular substance would arise outside 
the soul.’ In the same manner several simple substances 
might coalesce into one, nothing being lost thereby except 
the plurality of subsistence, inasmuch as the one substance 
would contain in itself the degree of reality of all the former 
substances. When once we begin with such vague and 
unprofitable speculation, there is no £nd to it 

Thus in this region of thought, criticism has shown that 
it is impossible to make any dogmatic assertion concerning 
an object of experience, beyond the bounds of experience. 
But it is to be remarked that the necessity of admitting a 
future life upon the principles of the speculative and practical 
Reason combined has lost nothing by this criticism ; for 
the mere speculative proofs which we hatfe been discussing 
never had any influence on the common reason of men. 
The really weighty, popular, and practical proof remains 
untouched, viz. the proof arising out of the consideration 
that man’s faculties, desires, and natural gifts reach far 
beyond earthly use— they are out of all proportion to our 
terrestrial needs ; and as we find from the analogy of nature 
that means and ends are always proportioned, we must 
only conclude that hereafter there will be a sphere in which 
these faculties and desires will have full scope. 
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General Remark on the Transition from Rational 
» Psychology to Cosmology. 

We stated (p. 272) that f I tl^ink ■ is an empirical pro- 
position. Now such a proposition is based on an empirical 
intuition, and its object is phenomenal; so that it might 
seem as it ) according to our theory, the soul was changed 
altogether even in thought into phenomenon, and so our 
consciousness (being in fact mere illusion) would rest upon 
nothing. Here then we must make a distinction. Thought, 
taken by itself, is merely the logical function which binds 
together the manifold of a possible intuition, and so is 
pure spontaneity ; it does not represent the subject of con- 
sciousness as phenomenon, because it does not*consider 
whether the mode of intuiting it be sensible or intellectual. 
When I represent myself as the subject of thought or as the 
ground of thought, these modes of representation are not 
the categories of Substance and Cause. If I wished to 
hum myself, then these categories would have to be applied 
as usual to my sensuous intuition ; but here I only wish to 
be conscious of mjself as thinking; in this consciousness I 
am Being itself ( Wesen selbstf and of this Being nothing 
further is given in thought 

But secondly, if the proposition c - 1 'think* is to be 
equivalent to ‘l exist thinking, 5 it is no longer the mere 
representation of a logical function ; it determines the 
subject in relation to existence, and so the aid of internal 
sense is required. We have now not only the spontaneity 
of thought, but we have also the receptivity of intuition; 
It is plain then that any cognition of myself of this kind 
must be phenomenal, for the internal empirical intuition 
is sensuous and presents us only with phenomenal data, 
which do not lumisli anything to ^ 
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Consciousness for the knowledge of its own separate 
existence, but can serve the purpose of experience 
only. 1 2 * 

$ 

Consideration on the whole of pure Psychology as an * 
appendix io the Paralogisms} 

c If we contrast the doctrine of the soul [psychology ] as 
the physiology of the internal sense with the doctrine of 
bodies , — as a physiology of the objects of the external sense, 
— we shall find (in addition to the fact that in both we 
know a great deal empirically) this remarkable difference, 
that in the latter much can be cognised a priori from 
the mere concept of an extended incompressible being ; 
whereas in the former, from the concept of a thinking being, 
nothing can be cognised synthetically a priori. The cause 
is this. Although both are phenomena, yet the pheno- 
menon presented to the external sense has something per- 
manent or fixed, which gives a substratum lying at the basis 
of changeable determinations, and so gives us a synthetical 
concept, namely, that of space and a phenomenon in it 
(above, p. 217). Time, on the contrary, which is the only 
form of our internal intuition, has nothing permanent in it ; 
so that it only lets us know the change of determinations, not 
the determinable object’ And so, as we have seen, Rational 
Psychology gives us no synthetical propositions about the 
soul. Rut still, though it does not add to our knowledge 
of the properties of the soul, it serves this valuable purpose 

1 Briefly ; That. I think, I cun assured of by pure consciousness ; but 

how I think or Jim I exist I can only tell by calling in the alii of 
internal' sense, and so bringing down the <|uest ion to the region of 
phenomena. : • : ; 

2 We insert this here ; it was left out in the Second Edition of the 
Kritik. 
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that it secures us from the danger of Materialism. ‘ This is 
done by the rational concept of our thinking self, which we 
have set fortfr ; for instead of there being any danger that if 
matter were taken away, all thought — and even the existence 
of thinking beings — would consequently vanish, it is rather 
clearly shown that, if I take away the thinking subject, the 
whole world of matter must vanish, being only what appears 
in the sensibility of our subject as a species of its re- 
presentations.’ 1 

We are now in a position to consider three additional 
dialectical questions (cf. p. 259) which form the proper 
object of Rational Psychology , viz. (1) the possibility of the 
community of the soul and an organic body, i.e. the 
animality and condition of the soul in this li%; (2) the 
commencement of this community, i.e. the state of the soul 
at and before birth [the question of pre-existence] ; (3) the 
end of this community, i.e. the state of the soul at and 
after death (the question of immortality ). 

1. As question (1) is commonly understood it comes to 
this : How can there be a community between two hetero- 
geneous substances, mind and matter ? And three different 
hypotheses have been made in order to answer this, viz. 
the doctrines (a) of Physical Influence , (ft) of Pre-estaMslud 
Harmony , (y) of Supernatural Assistance . 2 Now if we con- 
sider the problem critically we shall see that there is a 
fallacy in its very statement, and hence in ail the solutions. 
For the all-important distinction between phenomena and 
noumena is overlooked. All three theories make the ; 
fundamental presupposition that soul and body are distinct 
per se ; and, as theories, are only possible under this 

1 As Mr, Cai ret points- '.out ( Philosophy of Rangy. 549), this sen leiice 
contains the real answer to all theories of Materialism, 

2 h espectively due to Descartes, Leibnite, and Malehranehe. * 
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supposition. But how could we know this to be true? 
We have seen before (p. 265) that at least such, an as- 
sumption is perfectly gratuitous. And so owxZKritik leads 
us to the conclusion that such a statement of the problem 
involves gross dualism. The real problem is this: ‘Hpw 
can external intuition (viz. that of space) be at all possible 
in a thinking subject ? 5 And this problem is insoluble ; 
we can never supply this gap in our knowledge— we can 
only indicate it by ascribing external phenomena to a tran- 
scendental object as their cause, of which however we have 
not and cannot have any notion. 

2 and 3. So also is it with the problems of pre- 
existence and immortality. Stated in their proper form they 
will be as follows : — -Before the commencement of that kind 
of sensibility by which something appears to us in space, 
how were those transcendental objects intuited, which in 
our present condition appear as bodies ? And when that 
kind of sensibility ceases by which transcendental— and 
now wholly unknown- — objects appear tons, will all intuition 
of them consequently cease? We cannot answer such 
questions ; we cannot reasonably pretend te know on what 
the actuality of external phenomena depends, even in the 
prese nt state, and therefore we cannot assert positively 
whether it will or will not continue after death. 1 So that 
the whole dispute about the nature of the soul and its 
connection with the external world merely arises from our 
supplying the gaps in our knowledge by paralogisms of the 
Reason, in that we make our thoughts to be things and 
hypostatise them, whence arises an imaginary science, both 
as regards its affirmations and its negations. 

1 Cf. the strikingly similar language of Butler, Ami. I. eh; i. 
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We now proceed to consider the dialectical procedure of 
pure Reason in reference to hypothetical syllogisms. Here 
our aim is to reach *he unconditioned unity of tjje objective 
conditions in the phenomenon ; as in the preceding dis- 
cussion our argument was concerned (following the analogy 
of the categorical syllogism) with the unconditioned unity 
of the subjective conditions of representations generally. 

We shall term all transcendental ideas, in so tar as they 
relate to the synthesis of phenomena, cosmical concepts 1 
( Welthegriffe) y partly on account of this unconditioned 
totality, on which the concept of the world-whole rests — 
a concept which is itself only an Idea— partly because they 
relate solely to the synthesis of phenomena, which is 
empirical; 3 while, on the other hand, the absolute totality 
in the synthesis of the conditions of all possible things gives 
rise to an Ideal of pure reason, which is quite different from 
the cosmical concept, although it stands in relation with it A 

1 Cf. Kriiik i pp, 263, 50S. 

2 f.e. the word HW/ on the one hand applies to phenomena, and on 
the ot to, in the transcendental sense, signifies the absolute totality of 
the content of existing things (/cocr/w). 

s It is essential to bear this distinction in mind all through. Cf, /: 
JCrttik] pp, 232-236, etc. 
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And just as the paralogisms of pure reason formed the 
foundation of a dialectical psychology, so it will be seen 
that the antinomies, which here result, place before us the 
transcendental principles of a pretended pure Rational 
Cosmology. 

§ i. System of Cosmological Ideas. — In order to 
enumerate with systematic precision these Ideas according 
to a principle, we must remark two things. — 

i st. That pure cynd transcendental concepts arise from 
the Understanding alone ; the Reason does not give birth 
to any new concept, but only frees the concept of the 
Understanding from the unavoidable limitation of a possible 
experience (above, p. 26), and thus tries to raise it beyond 
the bounds of the empirical, though stSLih connection with 
it, as was fully explained above (p. 242). Hence then we 
may say that the transcendental ideas are properly nothing 
but categories raised to the unconditioned, and they may 
be arranged in a table corresponding to that of the cate- 
gories. 

2nd, All the categories do not serve for this, 1 but only 
those in which the synthesis constitutes a series, and a series 
of subordinated (not of co-ordinated) conditions. And, as 
we saw before (p. 250), absolute totality is required of 
Reason only in so far as concerns the ascending series of 
the conditions of a conditioned, and not when we are 
descending to the consequences. The descending or fro- 

1 It must be remembered that Kant is here only speaking of Cos- 
mological Ideas ; the categories in which the synthesis does hot furnish 
11s with a series may of course be raised to the Unconditioned, but 
when they are, they do not give the Cosmological Ideas, but the 
■Pysthplogical or Theological, leading not to the absolute unity of a 
series of conditions of phenomena, but: to the absolute unity of the 
thinking subject, or of the conditions of all objects of thought in general, 
Cf. Kritiki p. 234. 
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gressive series, proceeding in consequential cannot be regarded 
as given, but only as capable of being given (dahitis). The 
Cosmological Ideas on the other hand are occupied with 
the totality of the regressive synthesis, and proceed in ante - 
cedentia, * 

Let us now try to construct our table of cosmological 
ideas in accordance with that of the Categories ; in other 
words, let us seek the complete series of the conditions of 
a given phenomenon. , 

1. As to Quantity , the two original quanta of all our 
intuition are Time and Space. Every object of intuition is 
composite, Le. extended in time and space . 1 As regards 
time, it is in itself a series, and so in this respect the 
transcendental ides? of the (regressive) series $f the J con- 
ditions of a given conditioned is merely the whole of 
past time. But it may be said a similar remark cannot 
be made of space, for how can the extension of space 
be regarded as a regressive series of conditions? Are not 
the parts of space simultaneous ? To this we reply : 
Though all the parts of space are co-ordinated, yet they 
must be apprehended ^ successively, and are hence (a) 
a series. As in the measurement of space we take units 
successively, and as these units are evidently limited and 
conditioned by the succeeding units, we have (ft) a series of 
conditions and conditioned. And as no space can be given 
or produced by another as a result, but is only limited by it 
as a condition, this limitation is (y) rather a regressive than 
a progressive series. Hence then I have a right to demand 
the absolute totality of phenomena in space, just as in time. 
Whether my demand can be satisfied is a question to be 
answered in the sequel. So then my first Cosmological 

1 Of. p.163, supra, 

- ..CC. Kritikder. Urthrilskmfty% 27. « 
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Idea is the absolute Completeness of the Composition of the 
given totality of all phenomena. 

2. As to Quality . All matter, as being Jh space, is 
divisible or consists of parts. Its reality depends on the 
reality of each of its parts ; they are its conditions : the parts 
of parts are its remote conditions. So here is our regressive 
synthesis, the absolute totality of which is required by 
Reason. This can only be obtained by a completed divi- 
sioiiy and so our Idea is the absolute completeness of the 
Division of a given totality in a phenomenon . 

3. As to Relation, (a) The category of Substance will 
not furnish us with a cosmological idea, as we can get no 
regressive series. For accidents (in so far as they inhere in 
a substance) are co-ordinated with each other, and do 
not constitute a series : and in relation to substance they 
are not properly subordinated to it, but are the modes of 
existence of the substance itself, (b) The same holds good 
of substances in community , which are mere aggregates and 
have no exponent of a series. For they are not sub- 
ordinated to each other as conditions of its possibility, 
which may be said of spaces, as above explained, (c) 
Hence, therefore, it is only in the category of Causality 
that we can find such a series as we want, a series of causes 
to a given effect, and our third Cosmological Id ea is that 
of the absolute completeness of the origination of a pheno- 
menon. 

4. As to Modality > the concepts of the possible, the actual, 
and the necessary conduct to no series, except so jar as the 
contingent m existence must always be regarded as condi* ' 
tioned and as pointing according to a rule of the - Under- ; 
standing to a condition under which it is necessary to rise 
to a higher condition until, in the totality of the series, 

-• Reason finds unconditioned necessity. So our fourth Cosmo- 
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logical Idea is that of ike absolute completeness of the De- 
pendence of the Existence of the changeable in a phenomenon. 

This Unconditioned may be thought either (a) as exist- 
ing merely in the entire series, in which all the members 
a se conditioned and only the* totality 1 (Das Ganze) of 
them quite unconditioned- — and in this case the regress 
is called infinite ; or (b) the absolutely unconditioned is 
only a part of the series to which the other members are 
subordinated, but which itself stands binder no other con- 
dition . 2 In the former case the series is a parte priori 
without bounds, without beginning, i.e. infinite, and al- 
though entirely given, yet the regress in it can never he 
completed, and can only be called potentially infinite. In 
the latter case the**; exists a First in the seri^, which is 
called, with reference to past time, the beginning of the 
world; with reference to space, the bomidarypf tke w 6 ridg : ■ 
with reference to the parts of a given limited whole, the 
simple ; with reference to causes, absolute spontaneity 
(freedom) ; and with reference to the existence of change- 
able things, absolute necessity of nature. 

Now the word nature has been used in two senses, 
which we shall distinguish. (1) Nature, understood adjective 
( formaliter ), signifies the complex of the determinations of a 
thing, according to an internal principle of causality, i,c, 
stands for a Mathematical whole . 3 On (2) the other hand 
we understand by nature substantive (materialiter), the sum 
total (Inbegriff) of phenomena in so far as they by virtue of 
an internal principle of causality are connected with each 

1 Of. p, 284. 

2 In the one case, in the language of Hamilton, we may say that the 
Unconditioned is infinite, negating extrinsic dependence ; in the other 
case titeabsetttte, ; padtmg intrinsic independence. 

Cf. above, p, 135, and Prokg, p. 99. <*> 
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other throughout. This is a dynamical whole. If we wish 
to use language exactly we will use World (Well) to signify 
the mathematical whole of phenomena and tfSe totality of 
their synthesis, whether composition or division; and 
we will term the world Nature when it is regarded as«a 
dynamical whole. If then we adopt this terminology, we 
shall restrict the phrase 1 cosmical concepts ( Weltbegrijfe) to 
the first two Ideas of Rational Cosmology, calling the latter 
two transcendent concepts of nature (iranscendente Natiir- 
begriffe). 

| 2. Antithetic of Pure Peason. — Transcendental Anti- 
thetic is an investigation into the antinomy- .of pure Reason, 
its causes and its result If we apply our Reason not only 
to objectscof experience according to °the laws of under- 
standing, but venture to extend it beyond these bounds, 
there arise sophistical ( vernunftelnde ) propositions which 
can neither hope for confirmation nor fear refutation in 
exper ience. Each of them is not only in itself selficon sisteri t, 
but can point to conditions of its necessity in the very 
nature of Reason, only that unfortunately its opposite can 
produce equally valid and necessary grounds for its support 
The questions which naturally arise in such a Dialectic 
of pure Reason are therefore — (i) In what propositions is 
pure Reason unavoidably subject to antinomy ? (2) On 

what causes does this antinomy depend? (3) Whether 
and in what way can Reason in spite of this contradiction 
find a way to certainty ? 

A dialectical theorem (Lehrsatz) is different from a 
sophistical, firstly, in that it is not an answer to an arbitrary 
question, but to one naturally and necessarily forced upon us ; 
and, secondly ) in that it carries with it an illusion which can- 
not be dispelled, 2 even when we are no. longer deceived by it. 

1 See p. sSr. 2 Of. p. 238, supra. 
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Now when we meet with dialectical propositions of this 
kind, which seem to contradict each other, and yet which 
seem to be Squally susceptible of rational proof, the method 
to be adopted for finding the ^truth is what we call the 
sceptical method. That is, we set ourselves to discover 
whether the object of the struggle is not a mere illusion, 
which each side strives to reach, but which would be of no 
gain even if it were reached . 1 This is quite a different 
thing from scepticism , or that artifical and scientific 
agnosticism which undermines the foundations of all 
knowledge in order to destroy our belief and confidence in 
it For the sceptical method aims at certainty by endeavour- 
ing to discover in a conflict of this kind, conducted honestly 
and intelligently on *both sides, the point of misiMiderstand- 
ing. Such a method may be dispensed with in mathematics 
or in physics, where we can appeal either to pure intuition 
or to experiment; but in transcendental philosophy, where we 
have no such sure criteria for testing the falsity of an 
assertion, its use is indispensable. 

Ti We now proceed to develop the conflicts of the 
transcendental fdeas in order ; but before doing so we state 
Kant’s position. You may affirm or deny the complete- 
ness of composition, division, origination, or independence. 
Here are ‘eight propositions which contradict one another 
in pairs, but each of which necessarily belongs to Meta- 
physic, which must either accept it or refute it (although 
there is not one that has not in its time been held by some 
philosopher ).’ Now you may choose any of the eight you 
please, and Kant undertakes to prove its opposite. ‘ That 
is to say, we cannot have, with regard to the pheno- 
menal series, the completeness of antecedence which 

1 Kritik) p. 450, and also cf. supra, p. ig, on the distinction be- 
tween the dogmatical method and dogmatism. d 
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reason demands. In brief a cosmical metaphysic is im- 
possible, and this is the indirect proof of Transcendental 
Ideality. (Prof. Maguire’s Lectures on Philosophy , p. 160.) 
The proofs of these different propositions now follow : their 
critical solution comes afterwards. r 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE ANTINOMIES 
First Antinomy {of Quantity) 

Thesis. — The world Tias (a) a beginning in time, and is (/i) 
also limited in regard to space. 

Proof. — For (a) if it had no beginning in time, an 
eternity must have already elapsed. But the infinity of a 
series consists in the very fact that it can never be com- 
pleted by means of a successive synthesis; therefore an 
infinite series already elapsed is impossible, and the world 
has a beginning "in time . 1 (fi) If it were unlimited in 
regard to space, then it must be an infinite given total 
of co-existent things. But an infinite can never be given, 
for qua infinite it can neither be given in a single intuition, 
nor can it be given in a series of successive intuitions of 

1 It has been objected by Dr. Erhardt in his Kritik der Kantischm 
AiUinomienlehre , , that this proof is fallacious, for infinite is used in two 
senses— (a) as that which has no beginning ; (b) as that which can never 
be completed through a successive synthesis. But it is not easy to see 
how the synthesis of a series which has no beginning could ever be com- 
pleted, and probably Kant would say that the transition from meaning 
(a) to meaning (b) is therefore perfectly legitimate. Somewhat similar 
objections were raised to the. proofs of thesis and antithesis in all the 
antinomies by Prof. Maguire-, as far. back' as 1874. 
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its parts, for a complete synthesis of this kind would 
require an infinite time, already shown to be impossible. 

Kant adds that he might have proved Ihe thesis also 
by starting with a false motion of the infinity of a given 
quantity — the mathematical conception — that it is a 
quantity greater than any other ; but of whatever number 
of parts we take a quantity to be, we can add to this 
number. Therefore, etc. But this notion of an infinite 
quantity assumes * a given unit, and the argument based 
on it would equally well disprove the possibility of a finite 
body having an infinite number of component parts. The 
proper transcendental notion of infinity is that adopted in 
the text; it does not answer the question, How large? but 
the question, How often must I repeat a unit of any size 
I choose to assume , to obtain it ? Hence in proportion to 
the unit assumed, infinites may vary greatly in quantity. 

Antithesis. — The world has no beginning and no 
boundaries in space, but is infinite in respect both (a) to 
time and (ft) space . 1 

Proof. — ( a) If it be not infinite with respect to time, it 
must have had a beginning ; therefore there must have been 
a time when the world did not exist, he. a void time. But in 
a void time nothing can originate, for there is no reason why it 
should originate at one moment rather than at another ; and 
therefore the world could never have come into existence at 
all. Hence the world cannot have had a beginning, (ft) If 
it be bounded in space, it must exist in a void space (which 
is not bounded). We then have not only a relation of 

1 It may be observed that all the proofs (efi the subsequent remarks 
on the fourth antinomy) 6f- thesis' -and. .ant^esis And it 

must be constantly borne in mind that, on the assumption that pheno- 
mena are things in themselves, all the proofs are regarded as perfectly 
valid and conclusive by Kant. The whole force of Ins subsequent 
reasoning depends on this. 
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things in space, but a relation of things to space. But as 
the world is an absolute whole, out of and beyond which no 
object of intuition can be discovered, this relation to void 
space is virtually relation to no object, is nothing. Hence 
thea: the world cannot be regarded as bounded in space . 1 

In fact, if we assume the existence of a bound to 
the world either in space or in time, we are forced to 
assume two nonentities ( Undinge ), void space and void 
time. On this argument Kant makes the following remark. 
It may be said by a philosopher of the school of Leibnitz, 
this assumption is not necessary ; 2 space and time are only 
the relations of things and not supposable beyond them. 
Instead of a ‘first beginning/ all that you need assume is 
an existence which postulates no other condition in the world ; 
instead of ‘ bounds of extension/ all that you require is 6 limits 
of the world-whole B you get rid of time and space in this 
way. In reply we need only say we are not talking of a 
mundus inteUigihilis ; we are talking of a mundus phenomenon 
and its quantity, and we cannot ignore the conditions of 
sensibility without destroying its very being. If we ignore 
space in general an a priori condition of the possibility of 
phenomena, the whole world of sense vanishes, which alone 
forms the object of our inquiry. 

Second Antmomy {of Qualify) 

Thesis.— Every composite substance in the world con- 
sists of simple parts, and there exists nothing but the simple 
or what is composed of it 

Proof. — -If composite substances do not consist of 
simple parts, then if all composition were annihilated in 

1 Contrast carefully with this the critical solution, p/pS, Which 
is quite different. 

3 Cf, p. 49 r supra. 3 Cf. Profeg, p. 154. 
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thought nothing would remain. But with substances com- 
position is only a contingent relation, an external state, apart 
from which they must still subsist as permanent beings. 
Hence our hypothesis is false, and therefore there must 
be simple parts as the first elements of all composition.* 

It must, however, says Kant, be observed that the above 
inference of the simple from the composite is only true of 
self-subsistent beings. That is , c if I speak of a whole which 
consists necessarily of simple parts, I understand thereby 
only a substantial whole, as the true compositum, te. the con- 
tingent unity of the manifold, which, given as separate (at 
least in thought), is brought into a mutual connection, and 
thus constitutes one thing.' For example, the above argu- 
ment dees' not apply to (a) space dr to time. Space is 
not a composition in -the above sense, it is rather a totum ; 
for its parts are possible only in the whole, and not the 
whole by means of the parts. It might perhaps be called 1 
a compositum ideate , but not a composition reale. And so 
also with time. Again the argument (h) will not apply 
to that which only belongs to the state* of a substance, even 
though this state possesses quantity, i.ePa certain degree 
of change does not arise from the accumulation of many 
simple changes. 

So we must not suppose that the inference of the simple 
from the composite is valid of everything composite. As a 
matter of terminology, Leibnitz’s word monad should be 
reserved for 4 the simple, ■ given immediately as simple sub- 
stance {e.g. in self- consciousness) ; while the word atom 
should signify merely the simple, as an element of the 
composite. So then this thesis might well be called 
Transcendental Atomistic ; but as the word has been used 
to designate a particular theory of corporeal phenomena, 

1 Cf p. 50, supra. 
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it is better to call it the dialectical principle (Grundsatz) of 
Monadology . . 

Antithesis. — ( a) No composite thing in the world 
consists of simple parts, and (/5) tl^ere exists nowhere in the 
worM anything simple. 

Proof.— ( a) For suppose that a composite does consist 
of simple parts. Composition is only possible in space, 
therefore each simple part must occupy space, 1 But every- 
thing which occupies space contains parte external to each 
other, and is therefore composite. Hence it follows that 
the supposed simple element must be a substantial com- 
posite, which is self- contradictory. (/3) Grant that an 
absolutely simple object were found in experience. The 
empirical intuition of such an object must contain no 
manifold whatever. But of this we could never, be sure; 
for though we were not conscious of any manifold in an 
object, we could not therefore assert that no manifold was 
there. So then absolute simplicity cannot be inferred from 
any perception whatever ; as, therefore, an absolutely simple 
object cannot be given in any experience, and as the world 
of sense must be* regarded as the sum total {Inbegriff^ of 
all possible experience, nothing simple exists in the world. 

This second proposition (as banishing the simple from 
nature) goes further than the first, which merely banishes 
it from the intuition of the composite. Hence we were 
unable to prove it from the concept of a given object of 
external intuition (of the composite), but were obliged to 
prove it from the relation of such given object to a possible 
experience in general. 

Remarks, — The Monadists do not see that it is one 
thing to say that the concept of the composite requires 
the concept of the simple; quite another thing to dis- 
1 Vide p, 16^ supra. 
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cover for the intuition of the composite, the intuition of 
the simple. It is this latter that is quite impossible. Of 
course, as in Antinomy I., the Leibnitzians may try to evade 
the argument by denying # that space is the condition of the 
possibility of objects of external intuition; but let us again 
remind them that we have only to do with phenomena ; 
their position would be tenable enough if bodies were 
things in themselves. 

‘The second ^dialectical assertion (in the antithesis) 
possesses the peculiarity of having opposed to it a dogmat- 
ical proposition, which, alone among all sophistical asser- 
tions, undertakes to prove evidently, in the case of an 
object of experience, the actuality of that which we 
counted 'before as merely belonging to transcendental ideas, 
viz. the absolute simplicity of substance.! The proposition 
is that the Ego is a simple substance. We need not now 
repeat what we said before on this subject (cf. pp. 262-5) ; 
we merely remark that even if the Ego in relation to itself 
were absolutely one, still, when this subject is regarded 
externally as an object of intuition ft would, as pheno- 
menon, be composite. And it must always be regarded 
in this way, if we wish to know whether there is or is not 
contained in it a manifold whose parts are external to each 
other. ^ 

Third Antimony {of Relation) , ■ . 

Thesis.— Causality, according to the laws of nature, is not 
the only causality from which the phenomena of the world 
can be deduced. To explain them, we must necessarily 
assume, in addition, a causality through freedom. 

Proof.— Suppose that there is no other kind of causality 
than that according to laws of nature. Then everything 
that happens presupposes an antecedent. Which-; it ' . 
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inevitably according to a rule. But this antecedent itself 
was also something that once happened , and therefore pre- 
supposes another antecedent. Hence, then, if everything 
happens solely in accordance with the laws of nature, there 
can never be any first beginning ; £ e. there is never a 
sufficient cause for anything, which contradicts the law of 
causality itself. So that to suppose that “ all is nature ” is 
self- contradictory, and therefore we must admit another 
kind of causality, through which something happens without 
its cause being determined according to necessary laws by 
a preceding cause. That is, we are forced to admit an 
absolute spontaneity of causes, which originates of itself a 
series of phenomena proceeding according to laws of nature, 
l a we must have Transcendental Freedom* ** 

Remarks.* — It is important to bear in mind that this 
transcendental Idea of Freedom is something quite different 
from th e psychological concept oi the same . 1 Freedom, in the 
transcendental sense, is merely the faculty of beginning 
an event spontaneously ; it is the stone of stumbling in 
philosophy, because? people are not careful to preserve this 
strict sense of tile word Now what we have proved so 
far is this— that a free cause is absolutely required to 
account for the origin of the world. Hence [as freedom 
is a vera causd\ we feel ourselves authorised to admit a 
faculty originating a series in time, not only at the begin- 
ning of things, but in the ordinary course of nature : ic* 
we attribute free action to substances. We must not think 
the fact that everything has a beginning in time any 
difficulty ; for an origin as to causality is a different thing. 
Such an event as the act of a free agent must of course 
succeed^ but does not proceed front) its temporal antecedents. 

1 Of. Iroieg.) p. 141 n., arid cf. for a full account of the difference 
Theory of Ethics ) p. 190,. 
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It may be observed that this need of a free first cause to 
account for the origin of natural phenomena was felt by all 
philosophers of antiquity (the Epicureans excepted), and led 
them to the doctrine of a jhrimum mobile. 

Antithesis.— There is no freedom, but everything* in 
the world takes place solely according to laws of nature. 

Proof. — If there be such a thing as a faculty originating 
a state of itself, we are led to strange consequences. For 
every beginning of act presupposes a state in which the 
cause is not yet active, and a dynamically primary beginning 
of an act presupposes a state which has no causal con- 
nection with the preceding state of that cause— that is, in no 
wise follows from it. Hence we have a post hoc, in no way 
determined by a propter hoc^ by which the natural law of 
causality is totally destroyed. If then we admit tran- 
scendental freedom we are admitting something which can 
be met with in no experience, and which actually destroys 
the unity of experience ; it is consequently a mere fiction, 
and we have nothing but nature to fall back upon. Freedom 
(independence) from the laws of nature is doubtless a 
deliverance from restraint, but also from the guidance of all 
rules. 1 Nature and transcendental freedom differ from 
each other as conformity to law and lawlessness; and if we 
assume the latter we are at once giving up the possibility of 
any system at all. 

Remarks. — The argument of the advocate of this 
Transcendental Physiocracy may be put thus. If 'you do 
not admit a mathematical first in relation to time f you have 
7io need to seek a dynamical first in regard to causality. 





' 1 Kant points out very clearly the inaccuracy of such a statement, 
Theory of It hies, p. 65 — 1 1 Although freedom is not a property of the 
will depending on physical laws, yet it is not for that reason lawless, ■■ 
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There is no evidence that there is any such dynamical first 
The unity of experience requires us to suppose that sub- 
stances have always existed in the world, and so there is no 
difficulty in believing that the change of their states, i.e. a 
series of changes, has always existed too. This infinite 
series is certainly incomprehensible, but so are all ultimate 
facts, e.g. the fact of change. And, further, even if we do 
admit the existence of a transcendental faculty of freedom, 
it can only exist out of and beyond the •world. To attribute 
such a faculty to substances in the world is to substitute 
chaos for cosmos, to contradict the law of causality, and so 
to take away our sure test for distinguishing actual experi- 
ence from visionary dreams. 


Fourth Antinomy (of Modality) 

Thesis.— There exists an absolutely necessary being 
belonging to the world, either as a part, or as the cause of it. 

Proof. —The world of sense, as the sum total (das 
Gauze) of all phenomena, contains a series of changes, 
(For without sdfch a series the representation of the series of 
time itself, as a condition of the possibility of the world of 
sense, could not be given to us.) 1 Now every change 
stands under its condition, which precedes it in time and 
renders it necessary* But [see p. 242] the existence of a 
given conditioned presupposes a complete series of condi- 
tions up to the absolutely unconditioned, which alone is 
absolutely necessary. Hence something absolutely - necessary 
must exist if change is to exist as its consequence . 

1 Objcctimly [logically], time, as the formal condition of the possibility 
of change, precedes all change ; but subjectively [ekranatoyicaliyl , and in 
the actuality of consciousness, the representation of time, like every 
• other, is given only on occasion of perception. * 
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Further, this necessary thing must belong to the world 
of sense. For suppose it did not .; then, as the beginning 
of a series in time can be determined only .byr that which 
precedes it in time, a necessary being outside the world 
could never originate a series of changes in the world. Its 
causality must belong to time, and therefore it must itself 
be in the world, and so our supposition that our necessary 
being exists outside the world leads to absurdity. Hence, 
then, we have proved that c there is contained in the world 
[of sense] something that is absolutely necessary (whether 
it be the whole world-series itself, or only a part thereof). J 

Remarks. — The above argument, which . ascends from 
the conditioned in phenomena to the unconditioned in 
concepts, k commonly called the cosmMogical proof of the 
existence of a necessary being, and is the only one which 
can be here employed. Taken by itself it does not show 
whether this necessary being belongs to the world or not * 
but still we have seen that if we take as the foundation of 
it the fact of change in the world \ we shall have to conclude 
that the necessary being must also be in* the world, other- 
wise we shall be guilty of making an unwarranted saltm 
(.ixerdfiaais ak\o yev 0$). And the truth of this may be 
shown in another w T ay, as follows. 

As we saw before (page 200), the word contingent is 
ambiguous. The empirically contingent is that which can 
only exist as the consequence of something else. The 
intelligibly contingent (and this is the proper meaning of the 
word) is that, the contradictor)? of which is possible—- that 
of, which the non-existence can be conceived. Now change 
cannot be proved contingent in the latter sense ; it is only 
empirically contingent, and therefore can only lead to a 
necessary being in the time-series, and hence the Uncondi- 
tioned at which we arrive must be regarded as in the world 
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Antithesis.— There does not at all exist any absolutely 
necessary being, either (a) in the world, or (fi) out of it, as 
its cause. * 

Proof. — For if (a) be true there are only two possible 
cases. Either the absolutely Necessary being must be a 
First Cause, unconditionally necessary, and therefore un- 
caused, which would be at variance with the dynamical law 
of the determination of all phenomena in time [as was 
proved before in the antithesis of Antinomy- TIL ] ; or else 
it must be identified with the infinite series of world causes, 
in which case we shall have a series contingent and con- 
ditioned in all its parts, and yet as a whole absolutely 
necessary. But this is a self-contradictory supposition, for 
the existence of aft aggregate cannot be nec^sary if no 
single part of it possesses necessary existence . 1 If (//) be 
true we are led into the absurdity of holding that the 
causality of a cause, which itself is out of time, can begin 
in time, as we showed more fully under the thesis. So 
the conclusion of the antithesis is, that a necessary being 
exists nowhere. » 

Remarks. -*~In this Antinomy there is a very remarkable 
contrast. The very same grounds of proof which established 
in the thesis the existence of an original being, proved in 
the antithesis with equal strictness its non-existence. We 
found first that a necessary being exists because the whole 
time past contains the series of all conditions, and with it, 
therefore, the unconditioned ; secondly, that there does not 
exist any necessary being for the same reason, vis:, that the 
whole time past contains the series of all conditions— 

1 It might be objected that this is not obvious, and furthcrfthatif is 
contradictory to Kant’s own statement (p. 2Ss)that f the unconditioned 
may be thought as existing merely in the entire series, in which all the 
members without exception are conditioned, and only the totality of 
them quite unconditioned* in which case the regress is called infinite.* * 
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which are themselves, therefore, in the aggregate, con- 
ditioned. The explanation is this. .We attend in the 
thesis solely to the absolute totality of the seSes of con- 
ditions, the one of which determines the other in time, and 
thus arrive at a necessary unconditioned. In the anti- 
thesis we consider on the contrary the contingency of every- 
thing that is determined in the time-series. 

A good deal of misapprehension as to this fourth An- 
tinomy has arisen through not attending to Kant’s language, 
which is, as usual, very precise. In the first place we 
must establish the differences between Antinomies III. and 
IV. We believe that the main point of importance is to 
be found in the statement (Kritik, p. 345) that here the 
series is not a series of intuitions } as In the other Anti- 
nomies, but of concepts. This marks out the fourth 
Antinomy as quite different from the others. Moreover, 
in the Antinomy of Relation we are discussing the nature 
of the causality of substances : Is this causality ever free, 
or is it always in accordance with the law of nature ? 
In the Antinomy of Modality we ask : Ts there such a 
thing as a substance independently existing^ a causa suit 
Without considering now the way in which substances act, 
we inquire, Is there any substance anywhere possessed 
of independent existence? The thesis asserts that such 
a necessary being (for necessary it must be if uncon- 
ditioned) must exist in the world, while the antithesis 
denies that it exists anywhere. And 1 there are three 
possible ways in which the thesis may be true— this neces- 
sary being may be (a) & part, or (<£) the muse of the world, 
or (^) may be identified with the whole cosmical series; 

1 For a confirmation, of this, vide y. 309, infra . 4 If we assume the 

existence of an absolutely necessary being, whether it be the world 
itself, or something in the world, or a cause of the world,’ : etc* 
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The antithesis denies the possibility of any of these supposi- 
tions, and shows in detail that neither (b) nor (c) can be 
true. Cas<J (a) hardly requires separate refutation, for any 
part which is unconditionally necessary will be a causa sm\ 
and hence uncaused ; and so thfs opinion is practically open 
to the same difficulties which beset case (/;), in which really it 
must merge. So far all is clear, but several objections have 
been raised, e.g (1) How, it is asked, are we to explain 
the fact that both thesis and antithesis* refute the notion of 
the necessary being existing outside the world as its cause ? 
As they agree here perfectly, might not this argument be 
eliminated from both sides? (2) How does it happen 
that the proof of the thesis in this Antinomy is direct, and 
so different from she seven other proofs, which* are all ad 
absurdum ? 1 (3) It seems no proper part of the thesis to 

urge that the whole cosmical series is necessary, for in the 
other antinomies the thesis always asserts the unconditioned 
to be absolute, while the antithesis says that it is infinite 
(of. supra) p. 285). 

To answer these — (1) Let us remember exactly what we 
want to prove* in each case. In the thesis we desire to 
show not only that a necessary being exists somewhere, 
but that it exists in the world. That this latter point is 
essential may* be seen from the statement of the thesis 
given in the Prologs p. 133. c In the series of the world- 
causes there is some Necessary Being. A And in the anti- 
thesis we are striving to show not only that a necessary 
being does not exist in the world, but that it does not exist 
at all. Hence, then, it is requisite in both cases to disprove 
the notion that a necessary being may exist outside the 
world. The above statement of the argument will enable 
the reader to judge of the correctness of Professor E. Caird's 
1 Cf. Fischer’s Commentary, p. 219. + 
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statement (Phil, of Kant, p. 574 )* 1 The parallelism 

between thesis and .antithesis would have been more 
complete, if Kant had not introduced under* the former 
the proof that the necessary being must be in the world, 7 
etc. This misses the rear point of the argument (») 
The proof of the thesis is not direct. We begin by stating 
the general principle (p. 242), underlying all the arguments 
of the Dialectic, and then we show indirectly that this 
Unconditioned to which the given conditioned leads must 
be in the world, for if it were out of the world its causality 
could not be in time. (3) In the thesis we say : There 
is an unconditioned causa sui in the world ; in the anti- 
thesis we say : All is contingent This is exactly parallel 
to Antinomy II I., where we say in the thesis, there is 
such a thing as free causation ; and in the antithesis, all 
causation is in accordance with the law of nature. Critics 
have not been careful enough in distinguishing Antinomies 
III. and IV.; hence these mistakes, e.g Professor Wallace . 
tells us (Kant, p. 186) that the fourth Antinomy 6 is only a 
slightly altered form of the third. 7 

Professor Maguire has pointed out ( L&iure$ y p, 163) 
that opinions (a) and (£>) were held respectively by Des- 
cartes and Leibnitz, and that the complicated form of the 
arguments arises from the fact that Kant is stating opinions 
that have actually been held. 1 

1 Cf. infra, p. 309, note. 
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THE INTEREST OF REASON IN THESE CONFLICTS 

§ 3. The dialectical assertions which we have been con- 
sidering are so many attempts to solve four natural and in- 
evitable problems of reason. There can be neither more nor 
less than four, because there are no other series of synthetical 
hypotheses which limit Reason in endeavouring to grasp 
the Unconditioned. Let us now briefly consider what side 
in the controversy we should most willingly take if we were 
guided only by considerations of interest, leaving altogether 
out of account any logical test of truth. 

We may mnark in the assertions of the antithesis a 
complete un iformity in the mode of thought and a perfect 
unity of maxims, viz. we here adopt the principle of pure 
Empiricism not only in the explanation of the phenomena 
in the world, but also in the solution of the transcendental 
ideas of the universe itself The assertions of the thesis, 
on the contrary (apart from the empirical mode of explana- 
tion employed within the phenomenal field), are grounded 
on intellectual beginnings, and its maxims are so far not 
simple, f 

On the side of the thesis, or of dog??mii$Mi we find—i. 
A practical interest , inasmuch as the different theses are so 
many foundation stones on which morality and religion ar£ 
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built up, supports of which the counter- assertions woijld 
deprive us. — 2. A speculative interest, inasmuch as the dog- 
matist at least has a solution to offer, while; the holder 
of the opposite opinion cannot do much more than say that 
the problem at issue is insoluble, as each question ewer 
points to another question, and so on ad infinitum . 

But on the other hand empiricism holds out to the 
speculative interests of reason certain attractions and 
advantanges far exceeding those that the dogmatist can 
offer , 1 For with the empiricist the understanding is always 
on its own proper ground, namely, the held of possible ex- 
perience, the laws of which it can investigate, and by means 
of which it can attain certain and clear knowledge without 
end. Whjje it stays on this ground it is safe from error; 
but if, as often happens, empiricism, in relation to Ideas, 
becomes dogmatic in its turn and boldly denies that which 
is above the sphere of its intuitive knowledge, it becomes 
guilty of a want of modesty all the more blamable because 
an irreparable inquiry is thereby inflicted on the practical 
interests of Reason. Here, then, is the difference between 
Epicureanism 2 and Platonism; the former encouraging 

1 Kirchmann remarks that the side of the antithesis would have much 
greater speculative interest now since Darwin’s labours, which have 
enormously increased both the number of antecedents and the length of 
time involved in the series, than when Ivant wrote. 

“ It is doubtful, says Kant, whether Epicurus ever put forward these 
propositions as objective assertions. If he meant them to be no more 
than logical maxims he would have shown thereby a more genuine 
philosophic spirit than any of the philosophers of antiquity. That, in 
the explanation of phenomena, we must proceed as if the field of inquiry 
were enclosed by no Boundary or Beginning of the world ; that we 
should accept the material of the world as it must be, if we want to learn 
anything about it from experience ; that we must look for no other 
origination of events than that brought about by the law of nature ; and 
that no cause distinct from the world must be appealed to — are all 
correct and indispensable scientific maxims, but we must take care. not . 
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Science at the expense of the Practical; the latter, though 
supplying excellent practical principles, neglecting physical 
investigation end substituting therefor idealistic explanations 
of natural phenomena. 

•3. The side of dogmatism has also the advantage of 
popularity ; for the common understanding 1 likes to have 
some firm and definite basis on which its theories may be 
founded, and does not find the least difficulty in the idea 
of the unconditioned beginning of all* synthesis. And, 
further, it thus finds itself in a situation where not even 
the most learned can have the advantage of it; for one 
peculiarity of the concepts which it assumes is that no one 
knows anything about them . So indolence and vanity are 
strongly in favour of dogmatic principles. Agaiit, human 
Reason is by nature architectonic,, he. it regards all cogni- 
tions as belonging to a possible system, and therefore 
accepts only such principles as are capable of being placed 
along with others in a general system. But the propositions 
of the antithesis are of such a character that they render 
the completion of an*edifice of cognition impossible. Hence, 
then, the archite&qpic interest of Reason (which demands 
a priori not empirical but pure rational unity) serves as a 
natural recommendation for the assertions of the thesis. 2 

to turn them into objective laws without very good reason. [However, 
as Fischer points out (p. 224), Epicurus was an atomist, and atomism 
is in every case nearer to asserting simple substances than to denying 
them.] 

1 Cf, Bacon, De Aug . Scz \ , v. 4, c Magno studio appetunt homines 
aliquem habere intra se cogitationum Atlantem, aut polos, qui inteUectus 
Ihictuationes et vertigines aliquando regent.’ 

2 Fischer paraphrases well: f Our reason is interested in knowing 
the unconditioned object or absolute unity of things which is the uni- 
verse ; it is also interested in systematically combining its knowledge 
into a whole of science. The former may be called the speculative, the 
latter the architectonic interest. ’ Commentary , p. 222. 
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, § 4. The transcendental problems of pure Reason, in so far 
as they must absolutely admit of a possible* solution. 

To attempt to solve all problems and answer all questions 
would be ridiculous, but nevertheless there are certain 
sciences of such a nature that every question arising within 
their sphere \qumtiones domestiem) must be capable of an 
answer from the same sources as those from which the 
question springs. «■ Transcendental Philosophy is such a 
science ; all questions raised by the pure .Reason must be 
answerable by the pure Reason, and we cannot here excuse 
ourselves by the plea of unavoidable ignorance- — a solution 
is absolutely requisite. 1 In particular cosmological ques- 
tions can even be answered as regards the constitution of 
their object, for it must be given empirically, and leaves 
only the question of adequateness to its Idea: This is 
a peculiarity of the cosmological Ideas, for they alone 
can postulate their object and the empirical synthesis 
requisite for its concept as given : and the question which 
springs from them relates only to the progress of this 
synthesis, so far as it is to contain absolute totality— which 
is no longer empirical. The general question, ( What is the 
constitution of a transcendental object/ would be unanswer- 
able ; in fact the question itself is nothing \ for it is concerned 
with the constitution of a something which can be thought 
through no determinate predicate— being quite beyond the 
sphere of objects which can he given to us. So to such 
questions, e,g. as those which would arise in Transcendental 
Psychology, no ansvrer is the proper answer. But in our, 
present inquiry we cannot by complaints of the narrow' 
limits of that Reason escape the obligation to give at least 
a critical solution ; for all these questions, relate to an 

1 Cf Preface, p . , 
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object which can be given nowhere else than in our 
thoughts, viz. the absolutely unconditioned totality of the 
synthesis of phenomena. If we are not able to say any- 
thing certain about this from our own concepts, we must 
not* throw the blame on the thing as obscure (for no such 
thing can be given in experience), but on our Idea, cor- 
responding to which we obstinately assume an actual 
object In all possible perceptions we are always sub- 
ject to conditions ; we never come to the* Unconditioned so 
as to be able to decide whether it is to be placed in an 
absolute beginning of the synthesis or in an absolute totality 
of the series without beginning . 1 Phenomena can only be 
explained so far as the conditions of that explanation are 
given in perception ;* but the sum of that which Is given, 
considered as an absolute whole, A s itself 2 no perception. 
Yet it is this very whole the explanation of which is required 
in the transcendental problems of Reason. As, therefore, 
the solution of these problems can never occur in experience, 
a dogmatical solution is impossible. The critical solution, 
at which we shall sdon arrive, does not consider the ques- 
tions objectively, *but only with reference to the basis of 
the cognition on which they rest . 3 

1 Cf. Hamilton’s Law of the Conditioned. ~ Read kezne (oreine. 

3 The heading of the above section sufficiently refutes the old and 
now exploded charge against Kant, that he made the Reason a source 
of unavoidable and insoluble delusion. Sir Wm. Hamilton says, 
eg. (Lectures, if p. 543) ( He makes the Reason a complexus of 
antilogies,’ etc. Kant held what none of his critics would have denied, 

‘ that there are some principles of our nature perpetually leading us 
astray \ {Mmsel Proleg. Log. p. 153), but he also held that when 
Reason leads us into error, it must also be able to lead us out again. 
And, in fact, in the discussion which succeeds, he gives a most elaborate 
critical solution of these antinomies into which Reason inevitably falls. 

PP* 394j 4 m* 
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§ 5. Sceptical Account of the Cosmologkal t quesiiojis 
in all four Transcendental Ideas* 

We should no doubt cease to ask for a dogmatical answer 
to our questions if we understood beforehand that, be the 
answer what it may, it would only serve to increase our 
ignorance, and to drive us from one incomprehensibility 
into another. Le* us then apply the sceptical method which 
was described above (p. 287). If we can show that the 
cosmological Idea, whatever direction the regressive syn- 
thesis of phenomena towards the unconditioned may take, 
will always be either too large or too small for any concept 
of the imderstanding) then the Idea? referring as it does 
to an object of experience which must correspond to a 
possible concept of the understanding, is void and without 
significance, for want of an adequate object. 

I. -Suppose -that 'the world, has no beginning; this is 
too large for our concept, which, consisting in a successive 
regress, can never reach the whole eternity that has elapsed. 
Suppose that it has a beginning; this is *foo small, for as a 
beginning presupposes a preceding time, it is not uncon- 
ditioned, and the law of the empirical use of the under- 
standing obliges us to ask for a higher time-condition ; so 
that the world is evidently too small for this law. In 
the same way to say that the world is infinite and un- 
bounded is too large for any possible empirical concept 
If it is finite and bounded, what determines these bounds? 
Void space is not a self- subsistent correlate of things and 
cannot be a final condition-— still less an empirical condition, 
forming a part of a possible experience ; for how can there 
be any experience of the absolutely void ? But the absolute 
totality of the empirical synthesis requires that the; uncdhdi-: 
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tioned be an empirical concept. Hence a bounded world is 
too small for our concept. 

IX. If ev&y phenomenon in space (Matter) consist of 
an 'infinite number of parts, the regress of the division is 
always too large for our concept. * If the division of space 
stop at any member (the simple) it is too small, for that 
member admits of a regress to more parts contained in it. 

III. If all events happen in accordance with the law of 

nature, the series of conditions a fa?fe priori ;nust be 
prolonged for ever, and this is too large. If we admit 
origination from freedom , we are compelled to ask the why 
of the first cause ; and so to go beyond it, so that this 
supposition is too small / 

IV. If we admit an absolutely necessary being (whether it 
be the world itself, or something in the world, or the cause 
of the world), we must place it in a time infinitely distant 
from any given moment ; for otherwise it must be dependent 
on some other and older existence. But such an existence 
is unapproachable by our empirical concept, and too large 
to be reached by $ continued regress. If, on the other 
hand, we believe«*that everything belonging to the world- — 
whether as condition or conditioned — is contingent, every 
given existence is too small for our concept, for it compels 
us to seek for some other existence on which it depends. 1 

So in all cases the cosmical Idea is 2 either too large or 

1 There is a difficulty here. In the first three antinomies, the 
object of the antithesis in each case is too large, and that of the thesis 
too small, for the concept of the understanding ; but when we come to 
the fourth antinomy we line! the very reverse. This is very curious in 
a book so Systematic as the Jlrittk, nor is it easy to see any Way in 
which the discrepancy can be explained, Cf., however, p. 300 for a 
possible explanation. 

3 We express ourselves thus (says Kant), and do not say conversely 
that the empirical concept is too large or too small for the cosmological 
' Idea, because a possible empirical concept is the only standard; by which « 
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too small for the empirical regress, and consequently for 
every concept of the understanding, and hence we are led 
to the well-founded suspicion that the errors ove have been 
considering arise from subjective causes. 

§ 6, Transcendental Idealism as the key to the solution 
of pure Cosmological Dialectic 

The doctrine of Transcendental Idealism proved in our 
/Esthetic asserts tfrat all things intuited in space and time, 
ie. all objects of an experience possible to us, are nothing 
but phenomena or mere representations ; while the tran- 
scendental realist regards these representations as things in 
themselves. This is not to be confounded with empirical 
or material idealism, which, while admitting the actuality of 
space, doubts the existence of objects extended in it, and so 
leaves us without a sufficient criterion to distinguish between 
dreaming and truth. Transcendental or formal Idealism, 
on the contrary, allows that the objects of external intuition 
as intuited in space, and all changes in time as presented 
to the internal sense, are actual. But, nevertheless, time 
and space, with all the phenomena therein, are not in 
themselves things ; they are nothing but representations, 
and cannot exist apart from our minds. The objects of 
experience, then, are never given in themselves, but only in 
experience, and have no existence apart from it. That 
there may be inhabitants in the moon, though no one has 
ever perceived them, must certainly be admitted ; but this 
assertion means only that we may meet with them in the 
possible progress of experience. For [according to the 
Second; Postulate, p. 193] everything which stands in connec- 
tion with a perception according to the laws of the progress 

we can judge an idea. Thus we do not say the man is too large for his 
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of experience is actual. In -.fact, to call a phenomenon an 
actual thing, prior to perception, can only mean that we 
must meet with such a perception in this empirical 
progress. 

' The faculty of sensuous intuition is properly a re- 
ceptivity — a capacity of being affected in a certain manner 
with representations, the relation of which to each other is 
a pure intuition of time and space. These representations, 
in so far as they are connected and determinable in this 
relation according to the laws of the unity of experience, 
are called objects. We may, if we like, term the merely 
intelligible cause of phenomena in general, the transcend- 
ental object— but merely in order to have something to 
correspond to sensibility ; this non-sensuous cause is com- 
pletely unknown to us, and cannot be intuited as an object. 

It is essential to insist that the only criterion of actuality 
we have is that contained in the Second Postulate, Things 
in themselves, without any relation to possible experience, 
are for me non-existent, consequently are not objects, for 
they are not contained in the series of the empirical regress. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE CRITICAL SOLUTION 

f 7, Critical decision of the Cosmological Conflict of the 
Reason with itself 

* 

• <*• : 

The whole antinomy of pure Reason rests on this 

dialectical argument : If the conditioned is given, the whole 
series of its conditions is also given; but objects of sense 
are given to us as conditioned, therefore, etc. (seep. 242, 
sic fra). On this reasoning we make one or two remarks. 

Firstly, So much is obviously true r If the conditioned 
is given, a regress in the series of all jfo conditions is 
required \ For this is but a logical postulate of Reason— to 
pursue, through the Understanding, as for as possible, that 
connection of a concept with its conditions which is 
inherent in the concept itself 

Secondly , If both conditioned and condition are things 
in themselves , and if the former be given, not only is the 
regress to the latter required {aufgegeben), but the latter is 
actually given (gegehen) with the former ; and so in this 
case the complete series of conditions (and consequently 
the unconditioned) is given, the conditioned being only 
possible through that series. 

But, on the other hand, if I am dealing with phenomena 
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which, as mere representations, are not given at all, if I do 
not attain to a knowledge of them, I cannot draw any such 
inference. j[f the conditioned is given, I can only say that 
a regress to the conditions, i.e. a continuous empirical syn- 
thesis in that direction, is required, and that conditions 
must exist which are given through that regress. 

So we may now see that there is in the above dialectical 
syllogism a sop his ma figurce dictionis. The major premise uses 
k ' conditioned ’ in the transcendental signification of the pure 
category, but the minor in the empirical signification of a 
concept of the understanding applied to mere phenomena . 1 
The fallacy is natural, but still a fallacy. The synthesis of 
the conditioned with its condition, and the whole series of 
conditions in the major, are in no way limited by-time, and 
are free from any concept of succession. The empirical 
synthesis, on the contrary, and the series of conditions in 
phenomena, subsumed in the minor, are necessarily suc- 
cessive and given as such in time only. There is then this 
fatal mistake in the argument adopted by both parties as 
the foundation of, cosmological assertions. However, we 
may go still further and show not only that their premises 
are unsound, but that they are disputing about nothing, 
and that a certain transcendental illusion has been mocking 
them with visions of actuality where there is none. 

Of two contradictory propositions one must be true 
and the other false. This we may call analytical opposi- 
tion. But if two opposite judgments pre- suppose an 
inadmissible condition, both will fall away, because the 
condition has itself disappeared, and we cannot in such 
case infer the truth of one from the falsity of the other . 2 

1 Briefly, in the major we speak of live conditioner! as cbgitabkym 
tile minor as iniuitiltle* 

- C£ Proteg, p, 136, for a very clear statement of this. . ... ■ » 
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This we may call dialectical opposition. For example, 
take the two statements. The world is finite ; the world 
is infinite. These may both be false. Foir what right 
have we to assume, as we do when we make either of 
these statements, that the world may in itself be determined 
in regard to quantity ? If we regard them as analytically 
opposed, we are assuming that the world — the whole series 
of phenomena — is a thing in itself. This we have no right 
to; do. We know it only in the empirical regress of the 
series of phenomena, and not in itself. This series is 
always conditioned, and so the world is never completely 
given : it is not an unconditioned whole, and so does not 
exist as such either with an infinite or finite quantity. 1 
And the ^same may be shown of thfc other antinomies. 
The number of parts in a given phenomenon is in itself 
neither finite nor infinite ; because phenomenon is nothing 
existing in itself; and its parts are given only in the regress 
of the decomposing synthesis, which is never given as 
absolutely complete. The same is true of the series of 
subordinated causes, or of the conditioned up to uncon- 
ditioned necessary existence ; because as £ series of sub- 
ordinated representations, it consists only in the dynamical 
regress, prior to which it cannot exist as a self-subsistent 
series of things in themselves. 

Thus the antinomy of pure Reason is merely dialectical, 
and is the 'conflict of an illusion produced by applying the 
idea of absolute totality— admissible only as a condition of 
things in themselves— to phenomena which exist only in 
our representations and, when constituting a series, in a 

1 Kant compares Zeno’s paradoxes to the antinomies, and seems to 
think that when Zeno denied that God was either at rest or in motion, 
what he had in view was to show that properly neither motion nor 
rest could be predicated of God as ail absolute being, llie two state * 
-meats were ilmtCctkalfy not tmafytiaiUy opposed. 
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successive regress. And this furnishes us with an indirect 
proof of the Transcendental Ideality of phenomena, if we 
are not satisfied with the direct proof set forth in the 
.Esthetic E.g If the ‘world is a whole existing in itself, 
must be either finite or infinite. But the antithesis and 
the thesis respectively show that these assertions are false. 
Therefore the world, the sum -total ( Inbegriff ) of all 
phenomena, is not a whole existing in itself : phenomena 
are nothing but mere representation^, and this is what we 
mean by Transcendental Ideality, as expounded in § 6. 

It is important to observe, once more, that the proofs of 
the four antinomies are not mere sophistry ; they are 
perfectly valid on the supposition that phenomena (or a world 
of sense which includes them all) are things i% 4 themselves. 
So, though transcendental dialectic does not favour scepticism, 
we see how useful is the sceptical method. 

§ 8. Regulative Erinciple 1 of ' Pure Reason in tddtion to 
the Cosmological Ideas 

As through the cosmological principle of totality no 
maximum of t!ie series of conditions in the world of sense 
considered as a thing in itself is given, but is only required 
in the regress, so that principle cannot be regarded as an 
axiom? but merely as a problem. That is, it is not a 
principle, of the possibility of experience and of the 
empirical cognition of objects of sense, and so not a 
principle of the Understanding ; for every experience is 
confined within its own bounds (according to a given 
intuition). Neither is it a constitutive principle of Reason 

I 1 To distinguish Grand sate from Princip, for which we have only 
one word in English, we have generally italicised principle When it 
stands for Princip 

. 2 Seep. 368, infra. ■ ■ , ■ , • ' pi 
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authorising us to extend our concept of the world of sense 
beyond all possible experience, and asserting the absolute 
totality of the series of conditions to be given id* the object 
It is merely a principle for the extension of experience 
as far as possible, forbidding us to regard any empirical 
bounds as absolute ; as a rule, telling us how we ought to 
proceed in our empirical regress , but not anticipating, prior to 
that regress, what is given in the object . Let us call it, there- 
fore, a regulative principle . Now, if we were dealing with a 
progress (from condition to conditioned), it would make no 
matter whether we spoke of a progress in infinitum or in 
indefiniium , for such a possible progress in the phenomenal 
series always proceeds to infinity ; but in the case of a 
regress we must make a distinction. r 

(i.) If a whole is given in empirical intuition, the regress 
. in the series of its internal conditions proceeds in infinitum, 
e.g. the division of any given portion of matter. For that 
matter is complete, and so, with all its possible parts, is 
given ; the more remote members of the division are given 
prior to the division. That is, the division proceeds to 
infinity. 

(2,) On the other hand, if only one member of the 
series is given, from which the regress is to proceed to 
absolute totality, the regress is only in indejimium. For 
example, if we want to construct a genealogical pedigree, 
the regress proceeds from any one member to one still 
higher, and so on, and nowhere meets with any empirical 
boundary ; but the series of ancestors is not given in its 
absolute totality in any experience prior to the regress, 
which then only proceeds in indgfimtum. Of course, in 
neither case is the series of conditions to be regarded as 
given as infinite in the object : they are not things in 
themselves, but only phenomena, which, as conditions of 
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each other, are only given in the regress itself. The 
distinction may be variously stated by saying that in case 
(1) it is possible to recede to infinity ; as more members are 
empirically given than I can arrive at in the regress, it is 
ever necessary to find the oth$r members of the series ; in 
case (2) it is possible to infinity to recede ; as no member is 
empirically given as absolutely conditioned, and so a higher 
member is always possible, it is necessary to inquire for 
other members. 9 

§ 9. Of the empirical use of the Regulative Principle of 
Reason with regard to all Cosmological Ideas. 

We have now established the. validity of the principle of 
Reason, as a rule for the extension of experience, not as an 
axiom ; as ' regulative, not constitutive. In fact we have 
changed what was a dialectical principle into a doctrinal one, 
just as useful in science as if it were an axiom for the a 
prion determination of objects. W e proceed in detail to the 
critical solution, by means of it, of the several antinomies. 

L The ground of the regulative principle of Reason here, 
as in the other cases, is the proposition that in our em- 
pirical regress no experience of an absolute boundary is 
discoverable. So it merely remains to ask whether this 
never bounded regress is to be called indefinite or infinite. 
And it is plainly only indefinite, for the reason explained in 
the last section, viz. the world is not given in its totality in 
any intuition. So that to the question concerning the world- 
quantity, the first and negative answer is : The world has 
no beginning in time, and no absolute boundary in space. 
For if it had, it would be bounded by void time or void 
• spaced, ' . n.QW'y being ■ phenomenal,. its boundaries must be 
phenomenal, and therefore objects of perception. But we 
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can have no perception of anything that has no content. 
Therefore an absolute boundary of the world is empirically, 
and so absolutely, impossible. 1 From this follow! the affirm- 
ative answer : The regress in the series of phenomena, as 
determining the world -quantity, proceeds in indefinitwm 
But it does not give us any determined concept of it; 
still less a concept of an infinite quantity. [Briefly, Is the 
world finite? No. Is it infinite? No, for it has no absolute 
quantity. We can only say that the empirical regress must 
go on ad indejinitum. ] 

II. Here we are dealing with the totality of the division 
of a whole given in intuition, and therefore, as we saw (p. 
3x7), the regress will proceed in infinitum. But still we 
are hot entitled to say of a whole oF this kind, that it 

consists of an infinite number of farts / for although all the 

parts are contained in the division of the whole, the whole 
division is not contained therein. The division is contained 
only in the regress, which first makes the series of parts 
actual. So we can only say in this case, the whole is 
infinitely divisible. We may fairly argue in* the case of space 
as a quantum -.continuum , that division cair never surpass 
the limits of composition, for otherwise space, which is 
not self- subsistent, would cease to exist, and this is im- 
possible. But, it may be objected, this argument would not 
apply to a body in space, for it may be said that substance. 
the subject of the composition, must remain in its elements, 
even after their conjunction in space — -which constitutes a 
body- — is annihilated. The answer to this is obvious. 
Phenomena/ substance (and this is all we can talk about) is 

1 Kant calls attention to the fact that this proof is entirely different 
from that given in the antithesis of Antinomy I. ; for there it was taken 
for granted that the world is a thing in itself. And so too, the 
conclusion drawn was different, for there the actual infinity of the world 
was inferred. - 
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not an absolute subject, and so the argument will not hold. 
Further, this infinite divisibility can only be predicted of 
a quantum wntmuum ; it depends altogether on the nature 
of space. We cannot assert of a quantum discretum , such 
as an organised body, that every organic part is itself 
organised ad infinitum. For in such a case the number of 
organic parts is always definite and can only be determined 
from experience. 

With this caution, then, we may smn up briefly thus: 
In a whole given in intuition is there any simple part ? 
No. Is everything composite, is there an infinite number 
of parts ? We do not know, though wc must believe the 
whole to be infinitely divisible. 

* « 

Transition from the Mathematical to the Dynamical 
Antinomies , 

Before going further we must notice a remarkable 
difference between the Cosmological Ideas, the first 
two indicating a ■•Mathematical, the last two a dynamical 
synthesis of phenomena . 1 Now, in a mathematical series 
of phenomena, no other than a sensuous condition is 
admissible ; heterogeneous members cannot be united 
mathematically } and it is for this reason, as we have seen, 
that both thesis and antithesis in the first two Antinomies 
must be regarded as false 2 [for they attribute phenomenal 
attributes to a thing in itself]. But it is not equally true 
to assert that what can be dynamically united must be 
homogeneous ; a dynamical series of sensuous conditions 
may admit also a heterogeneous condition, which is not a 
member of the series, but as intelligible lies outside it 

' 1 Cf. p. 162, su/ra, 

2 A quantitative imconditioneil h nn absolute conti'acllctlon. ^ 
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And from this fact we shall find a result to follow which we 
should not have expected from an Antinomy, viz. that in 
the Dynamical Antinomies both the thesis aitd antithesis 
may be regarded as true from different points of view, and 
thus satisfaction is done tcf the Understanding on the one 
hand and to the Reason on the other. 

[In short, in no case are the thesis and antithesis logical 
contradictories ; in the Mathematical Antinomies they are 
more like contrary r in the Dynamical like sub -contrary 
propositions.] 

Ill, We can conceive only two kinds of causality- 
through Nature and through Freedom; and the tran- 
scendental (not merely physiological) problem before us, 
is to determine whether the latter is necessarily inconsistent 
with the former. We 1 already have defined freedom in 
the pure transcendental sense as the faculty of beginning 
an event spontaneously ; and it is now to be observed that 
this is postulated by the common practical concept of 
freedom, viz. the independence of the will 2 * * from coercion 
through sensuous impulses. Without transcendental we 
cannot have practical freedom. Now, on the hypothesis of 
the absolute reality of phenomena — if phenomena are things 
in themselves — nature is a sufficient cause for every even t, 
and freedom is impossible. But if, on the contrary, 
phenomena be mere representations connected according 
to empirical laws, they must have a ground which is ..'.'not 
phenomenal. From this consideration we may be able to 
arrive at a solution of the Antinomy, to which we now 
address ourselves. 8 

1 R . 295, supra. - ■ 8 ' Of. Theory of Ethics^ p, tSS. : 

3 It is to be remembered that the question before m about Freedom 

is i\oi psychological but cosmological. It is .not .sufficient to oppose the 

^indirect testimony of consciousness by itself to a principle like that of 
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Possibility of Causality through Freedom in harmony with 

the universal law of Natural Necessity 

* n 

All phenomena are representations, and as such suggest 
ir- transcendental object or nouiftenon. Now, if a subject 
possesses in itself a power which is not an object of 
sensuous intuition, but by means of which it can be the 
cause of phenomena, the causality 1 of this being may be 
regarded from two points of view, {a) It is intelligible* 
as regards its action — the action of a thing itself ; {/> ) 
It is sensible as regards its effects as a phenomenon. And 
since every* cause must have a law of its causality, ac- 
cording to which the effects follow, which we call its 
character we may express this by saying that th<s> causality 
of every phenomenal subject has both an intelligible and 
empirical character. The acting subject in its intelligible 
character is subject to no conditions of time — in it there 
is no before or after — and so the intelligible causality 
• does not form part of the series of empirical conditions 
which necessitate *the event in the sensuous world, and 
therefore can ftever be immediately cognised. In its 
empirical character the subject will obey the law of nature 
— all its actions will be explicable according to natural 
laws ; while in its intelligible character, on the other hand, 
it is free and independent of natural necessity, which exists 

causality. What we ; want to show is that : a cosmological principle 
corresponding to this testimony of consciousness is not necessarily 
contradictory to causality. And except freedom be overthrown in this 
way and declared a priori impossible, our internal consciousness of 
ought and the moral law must be allowed to have weight. 

/ 1 The causality is the action of the cause. The student should he 

careful not to confuse the two. 

- * i That in an object of the senses which is not itself phenomenon, 
l term inteffigilhp says Kant at the beginning of this section. 4 
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only in the field of sensibility. Now all this is mere 
general theory without proof, but at all events we may say 
this. There is nothing impossible in the supposition that 
there are some 1 natural causes which have a power that is 
only intelligible, inasmuch 'hs it is not determined to actiQi 
by empirical conditions, but solely upon grounds of the 
understanding; so, however, that the action in the phe- 
nomenon of this cause must be in accordance with all the 
laws of empirical causality. 

If we apply this to actual experience, what do we find ? 
Man, to whom the rest of nature reveals itself only through 
sense, cognises himself, not only by his senses,* but also by 
mere apperception ; and this in actions and internal 
determinations which he cannot regcfrd as sensuous im- 
pressions. 2 He thus is to himself on the one hand a 
phenomenon; but on the other, in respect of certain 
faculties, viz. Understanding and Reason, an intelligible 
object. Now that this Reason of his does possess the 
faculty of causality, or that at least we are forced so to 
think, appears from the imperatives which present them- 
selves in the moral sphere. The word indicates a 

1 Kant does not say that all natural causes have an intelligible 
character. 

2 Hence, what might be a mere invention in the case of the non- 
menon, supposed to he the basis of external phenomena, is raised to a 
more conceivable position in the case of internal phenomena ,* for here 
we are convinced that there is a noumenon acting through intelligible 
faculties, being conscious of these faculties, and also not being conscious 
that they are determined from without. And the moral imperatives 
show that we ascribe causality to this noinnenon — not only the power 
: of becoming a phenomenon, but also the further causality of deter- 
mining its empirical character. But it is to be observed that them 
seems no reason to think, because free action is conceived by us only in 
the Reason, that therefore Reason must 'he the only free cause or 
intelligible character in nature. [This is the inference of Fischer and 
Sehopenhaiier.J : 
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possible action, the ground of which is nothing but a mere 
notion. Whatever number of motives nature may present 
to my wis/* the moral ought is beyond its power to 
produce. So that it would seem quite possible (from these 
side-rations as to the nature* of the moral imperative) 
that Reason should stand in an actually causal relation to 
phenomena. If it does, it must of course exhibit an 
empirical character. F or every cause supposes a rule, 

according to which certain phenomena follow as effects, 
and 1 every rule requires uniformity in these effects- — (this 
is the very ground of the concept of cause as a power). 
Hence then *the elective will 2 of every man has an empirical 
character ; ie, a certain causality of his reason manifests in 
its phenomenal effects a rule , 3 according to which his 
actions and their motives may be explained. Viewed on 
this phenomenal side, then, no human action is free; so if 
we only consider the question .physiologically, by simple 
observation, we shall be led to regard the law of nature as 
the only law of the human will. But if we consider a 
human action, fron; the other point of view —in relation to 
Reason as its p**oducing cause-~it would appear as if we 
had come upon a rule and an order very different from 
that of nature. F or Reason often tells us that what has 
happened ought not to have happened; and indeed we 
sometimes fancy that we have met with a case in which an 
action was done on moral, ie, rational grounds. Of this, 
however, we can never be quite certain, as our estimate 
of an action can only relate to its empirical character ; 

1 Is this the Principle of the Uniformity of Nature, that the same 
cause will always produce the same effect ? 

2 Following Mr. Abbott {Theory gf Ethics, y, 268, note), we 
translate Will kit hr (arbitnum) elective will, as opposed to Witte ( ra - 
tional will), 

2 This shows why he chose the word character. 
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that it is truly moral could never he proved from observa- 
tion. 

It may, however* be said : Suppose that the possibility 
of reason standing in a causal relation to phenomena be 
admitted, how does that Save freedom, if the action in 
empirical character is to be regarded as necessary ? The 
answer is: because the empirical character is itself determined 
by the intelligible character , of which it is but the sensuous 
schema. An action, so far as it is to be ascribed to 
Reason as its cause, does not follow from it according to 
empirical laws. That is, not the conditions of pure Reason, 
but only their effects in the phenomenon of 'the internal 
sense, precede the act. We cannot say that the causality 
of Reaswi in its intelligible character*/^/ ns to be , as it is 
not subject to time-conditions at all ; but we may say this. 
If Reason is causal, it is a faculty through which the 
sensuous condition of an empirical series of effects first 
begins; the rational condition, being non-sensuous, cannot 
be said to have any beginning . 1 

1 Kant anticipates (AW///’, 254} an objection which might be based 
upon his theory of the intelligible and empirical character. He holds 
that the Idea of duty, which can never be found in experience, furnishes 
11s with the a priori law according to which we legislate for our actions, 
and by which we determine their merit or demerit. Hence every action 
may be regarded as not only resulting from what preceded it in lime, but 
also from the intelligible character of the man, which itself indeed can 
never be cognised, but the effects of which are cognised in the empirical 
character. Supposing, then, that the objector says to Kant r. You ■ say: 
that I cannot know the Ego to exist except I make it an object ; and to 
do this I must have it determined in some way (more than the mere 
vague subject of the Cogito) 5 and you add that all such determination 
must be sensuous, and so phenomenal On your own principles you 
have supplied me with an a priori determination of self through the 
intelligible .character, and :so a priori and intellectual ; on this, then, I 
may base a rational psychology. To this Kant answers: It is true 
that I allow an a priori determination of self through the moral Jaw, 
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And although we can never prove from experience that 
Reason ‘is causal (for no empirical proof is sufficient for a 
transcendental proposition), yet our ordinary judgments on 
the morality of human actions presuppose that it is so. 
$t>r example, suppose a man tells a lie. We may proceed 
to examine the empirical character of the offence by tracing 
it to its sources, e.g. a defective education, bad company, 
want of reflection, strong temptations, etc. Now, although 
we believe the action to have been completely determined 
by all these circumstances, yet we blame the offender all 
the same. Why? Because we consider that his Reason 
is a cause which could have and ought to have made him 
speak the truth, independently of all empirical conditions ; 
it is completely fre?, and so, no matter what th& tempta- 
tion, if the action be estimated according to its intelligible 
character, it must be regarded as blameworthy. That is, 
we regard the causality of Reason not merely as a co- 
operating agency, but as complete in itself. It is the 
permanent condition of all actions, for it does not itself 
exist in time ; it is^ relatively to new states, determining but 
not deter minahk* Hence we cannot ask : Why did not 
Reason determine itself differently? The question ought 
to be thus stated ; Why has not Reason, through its causal - 
ity, determined certain phenomena differently ? But this is 
a question which admits of no answer; for a different intel- 
ligible character would have generated a different empirical 
character. As to why the intelligible character generates 
such and such phenomena, and exhibits such and such an 

ami that the intelligible character does determine us ; but how ? only 
by producing the empirical character. Though the determining comes 
from within, is intellectual and a priori y the determination is wholly--, 
so far as we can know it — phenomenal, and subject to the laws and 
restrictions of phenomena. V: 
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empirical character under certain circumstances, 1 it is be- 
yond our power to say ; nor is it the question at issue here; 

To sum up ; it must be nofed with carer in the first 
place that we have not attempted to prove the actuality of 
Freedom. For such an argument would not he tran- 
scendental — it would not be limited to the discussion of 
mere concepts ; and further, it is obvious that we can 
never infer from experience what cannot be thought In 
accordance with its laws. Further, we have not even 
tried to prove the possibility of Freedom; for we can in 
general cognise the possibility of no real ground, and of no 
causality from mere concepts a priori. Ail that we have 
attempted is this — to show that nature and freedom are not 
contradictory , and this we have certainly done. 

IT Fischer thus explains Schopenhauer’s position {Comm. 
p. 247). ‘If the intelligible cause be nothing but a neces- 
sary will, it must be the Will which must be at the basis of 
all phenomena— of all representations. And this is the 
point of the Kantian philosophy from which Schopenhauer 
deduces his own. The real solution. Of the cosmological 
problem, which Kant declares to be insoluble, and therefore 
avoids, is, according to Schofenhauer, “ the world as mill” 7 
This is a false inference from Kant, and part of that perverse 
system of interpretation which would force absolute idealism 
upon him. He uses the will as illustration of what may 
not impossibly be the case with all phenomena, but does 
not say that it is the only intelligible cause. He is always 
most careful not to assert dogmatically that the noumenon 
at the basis of external phenomena is identical with that at 
the basis of internal. That the logical result of Rands own 
principles is absolute idealism may be true enough * but 

1 Cf. for similar questions which cannot he answered, as dealing 
wth ultimate facts, ' : Kriiik v pp, 89 and 377. 
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most certainly Kant himself believed the reverse. The diffi- 
culty of the whole discussion arises from the fact that he is 
so careful nJbt to dogmatise on this point, and that in con- 
sequence he treats the subject with great generality as a 
Cosmological problem. • 

IV. In the case of the fourth Antinomy we have to do 
not with the unconditioned causality, but with the uncon- 
ditioned existence of substance (as was before pointed out) ; 
and consequently the series before us * here is not one of 
intuitions, but of concepts. As in the third Antimony, if 
phenomena were things in themselves the antithesis would 
have to be adopted, and a necessary being as condition of 
the existence of sensuous phenomena could not be arrived 
at. But, on makfcig. this important distinction between 
phenomena and things in themselves, we may see, as in the 
last section, that both thesis and antithesis may be regarded 
as true from different points of view. For the regulative 
principle of Reason guiding us is, that everything ill the 
world of sense must possess an empirically conditioned 
existence. But this does not in the least exclude the 
existence of a iton-empirical condition of the whole series, 
Le. an unconditioned necessary being, which, as uncon- 
ditioned, would not itself be a member of the series. And 
the difference between this solution and that given for 
Antinomy III may be stated thus. There the thing itself 1 
as cause (suistanfia phenomenon) belonged to the series of 
conditions, and only its causality was regarded as intelligible ; 
whereas here the necessary Being must be regarded as quite 
outside the sensuous series (ens cxtramundaiiMn) and merely 
intelligible, for otherwise it would be subject to the 
phenomenal laws of contingency and dependence. 

As before, we do not attempt to prove* the existence or 
1 Not, of course, the thing A/ itself, • 
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even the possibility of such a being ; we only desire to show 
that the contingency of natural phenomena is quite con- 
sistent with the assumption of such an intelligible condition 
of the whole empirical series. Of course, too, the empirical 
employment of Reason will not be affected by such ix&f 
assumption ; it will still continue its operations in the field 
of nature on the hypothesis that everything is contingent . 1 

Concluding Remarks. 

So long as the object of our rational concepts is the 
totality of conditions in the world of sense, our ideas are 
transcendental, but yet cosmological. If, however, we place 
the Unconditioned — with which we have especially to do — 
outside that world, our ideas become transcendent: for they 
serve not only for the completion of the empirical use of 
Reason, but they separate themselves entirely from it, and 
make for themselves objects, the material of which is riot 
taken from experience, and the objective reality of which is 
not based on the completion of the empirical series, but on 
pure concepts a priori \ The cosmological Idea correspond- 
ing to the fourth Antimony is the only one which urges us 
to take this step ; it requires us to look for an object 
different from phenomena— an intelligible object— with 
which all contingency must cease. Now once having 
admitted, outside experience, a selfsubsistent actuality^ 
phenomena can only be regarded as contingent modes of 
representing intelligible objects ernployed by beings which 
are themselves intelligences. But of .'intelligible \o.hj.ecl£ 

1 The solution then briefly is— Phenomenally, ah is contingent ; but 
still there may belong to the world of sense, as its noumenal ground, an 
absolutely necessary being. Both thesis and antithesis may thus be 
considered trite. 
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experience can tell us nothing, and so the very first step we 
have taken beyond the world of sense obliges us to begin 
with the ii\f estigation of the absolutely necessary Being, 
and to derive from our 'notions of it the notions of all 
flings in so far as they are intelligible. This we shall 
attempt in the next chapter. 


THE IDEAL OF PURE REASON 


§ i. Of the Ideal in general.— By the Ideal I ^understand, 
says Kant, the Idea not merely in eoncreto but in indmduo , 
i.e. an individual thing determinable or'fcven determined by 
the Idea alone. We have already seen that no Idea can be 
phenomenally represented in eoncreto, and it would appear 
that the Ideal is still farther removed from objective reality. 
It has a prominent place in Plato’s philosophy as an Idea if 
the divine mind — an individual object present to the pure 
intuition of the Deity, the most perfect of every kind of 
possible beings, and the primary ground .-of .•all phenomenal 
copies. But without entering into this, it is plain that there 
are Ideals in the moral sphere which serve as archetypes, 
just as there are ideas which afford rules for conduct ; the 
wise man of the Stoics will occur to every one. And although 
we cannot ascribe objective reality to these Ideals, yet are 
they indispensable as standards by which to judge of any 
action, because Reason requires the concept of that which 
is perfect in its kind in order to estimate the defects of that 
which is imperfect Here we must not confuse Ideals of 
the Reason with Ideals of Sensibility, or creatures of the 
imagination : the . former are always based upon determinate 
concepts and serve as models for imitation ; of the latter no 
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concept can be had, and they are based upon no rule- — they 
can never afford a standard for judgment. In fact, Reason 
aims at complete determination according to rules a priori ; 
and hence it presupposes an object which must be * com- 
pletely determinable according to Principles, though without 
the sufficient conditions in experience ; the concept of this 
object- — the Ideal— is therefore transcendent. This we 
shall now develop in detail. 

§ 2. Of the transcendental Ideal ( Prototype n transcendent - 
ale). — Every concept in relation to that which is not con- 
tained in it, must be subject to the principle of deiermin- 
: ability [Law of Excluded Middle], viz. to the logical 
Principle that of any two contradictory predicates only one 
can belong to a Concept But further, every* things as 
regards possibility, is subject to the principle of complete 
determination , 1 viz. that of every possible pair of contradictory 
predicates one must belong to it. This is no mere analy- 
tical law, but is based on a transcendental presupposition, 
viz. that of the totality of all possible predica tes — the material 
for all possibility which must contain a priori the data for 
this or that particular possibility. We may put the case in 
this way. Reason always seeks complete knowledge; to 
obtain complete knowledge of any particular thing we must 
know which of every possible contradictory pair of predicates 
belongs to it; and so the Idea which guides our procedure 
must be the Idea of the sum-total of all possibility. Or 
again, in order to attain to complete knowledge of any 
particular thing ay we must proceed by disjunctive syllogisms 
thus, .Ay is either A or not A; it is either B or not B ; it is 
either C or not C ; and so on, until we have exhausted the 
field of* possibility, gone through every possible pair of coh- 

1 : This, accordingly, is the transcendental parallel to the Law of 
Excluded Middle (ef pp< 1 anti 159, sitprd). # 




tradictory predicates, and decided which of each pair belongs 
to the object in question. Our guiding idea is plainly 
A + B + C+ . . . the sum-total of all ^ossihltpMisitive pre- 
dicates — i.e. the transcendental Ideal, for it represents an 
individual object completely determined by and through? 
the mere idea. As all its attributes are positive, it must be 
one y for it will be thus determined in every respect. Again, 
as negatives but indicate the absence of reality, this primi- 
tive concept (Urbegriff) , containing no derived or negative 
concepts, may be described as the idea of the sum-total of 
reality ( omnitudo realiiaiis). All true negatives are then 
nothing but limitations , a term which could not properly 
be applied to them did not the unlimited (the all) form 
the basis one primitive concept. Bp this complete pos- 
session of reality is the concept of a thing in itself repre- 
sented as completely determined ; and the concept of an 
ens realissimum is the concept of an individual being, 
inasmuch as of all possible contradictory predicates, that 
one which absolutely belongs to being is formed in its 
determination. * 


It is obvious that in this procedure Reason does not 
presuppose the existence of such a being, but only the Idea 
of it— for the purpose of deducing from an unconditioned 
totality of complete determination the conditioned, id- the 
totality of the limited. The Ideal is therefore ^-prototype 
of all things, which as imperfect copies or edypcs derive Irani 
it the material of their possibility, approaching it more or 
less nearly, but never reaching it All the manifoldness of 
things only comes from the various ways of limiting the 
concept of the highest reality which forms their common 
substratum ; just as all figures are only various modes of 
limiting infinite space. Hence this omnitudo realiiaiis is 
is also called the Primal (ens origin# riuui) ; as having 
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no existence superior to it, the Supreme Being (cm sum mum) ; 
and, as everything conditioned stands under it, also the 
Being of alt beings (ens enthmi). 

It should not be described as an aggregate of many other 
derived beings, for these latter presuppose it, and therefore 
cannot be said to make it up; and so it follows that the 
Ideal must be thought as simple. It is, then, in this view, 
regarded rather as the ground than as the sum-total of things ; 
and their manifoldness depends not oruany limitation of the 
primal Being itself, but upon that of the complete series of 
effects which flow from it. To this latter belongs our whole 
sensibility, together with all reality in phenomenon, which 
certainly cannot belong to the Idea of the supreme Being 
as a constituent eldhient * 

All this, however, does not indicate the objective relation 
of an actual object to other things, but only of an Idea to 
concepts, and so leaves us in perfect ignorance of the 
existence of a Being of such surpassing excellence. If we 
proceed to hypostatise this Idea, as we inevitably do, by 
introducing existence into it, we arrive at the concept of 
God in its transcendental sense, and so the Ideal of pure 
Reason becomes the object-matter of a transcendental 1 
Theology. But by such an employment of the Idea we 
are overstepping the boundaries of its determination and 
admissibility. Reason merely placed it as the concept of 
all reality, at the basis of the complete determination of 
things in general, without requiring that this concept be 
given objectively. It is necessary to point out the source 
of dialectical illusion which Reason thus falls into when it 
not only regards the possibility of all things as deduced 

1 We shoulil imturally expect trmmmknt here; but Kant is not very 
Strict- m ^his'nise 'of'-this won! in this part of the Kritik. Of. p. 238/ 
snpra, . • t 
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from a single possibility (viz. of the highest reality), but 
also presupposes this as existing in a particular Primal 
Being. The illusion arises thus. The possibility of objects 
of sense (as we saw in the Analytic) is a relation of them to 
our thought, by which something (the empirical form) maf^ 
be thought a priori ; while that which constitutes the 
matter (the reality in the phenomenon, corresponding to 
sensation) must be given from without. 

Such an object is completely determined only when it 
has been .compared with all phenomenal predicates, and 
represented by means of these either positively or negatiyely. 
So then the material of the possibility of aft objects of 
sense must 'be presupposed as given in one whole, and only 
on the limitation of this whole can the possibility of em- 
pirical objects, their difference from each other, and their 
complete determination, be founded. Hence it follows that 
nothing can be an object to us unless it presupposes the 
sum-total of all empirical reality as the condition of its 
possibility. Now, a natural illusion leads us to consider 
this principle, which is valid only for Qbjtcis of sense, as 
valid with respect to all f Icings in general; *riius we are led 
to regard a merely empirical principle of our concepts of 
the possibility of things as phenomena, as a transcendental 
principle of the possibility of things in general And 
then we proceed afterwards to kypostaiise this Idea by 
changing dialectically the distributive unity of the empirical 
exercise of the understanding into the collective unity of 
an empirical whole, and by regarding this whole of phe- 
nomena . as an individual thing containing in itself all 
empirical reality. 

IF Kant says in a note that a further mistake- is ..made- .in 
personifying this ideal. ‘ For the regulative unity of ex- 
perience is not based upon phenomena themselves (Sense 
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bility alone), but upon the connection of the manifold by 
the Understanding (in an apperception), and thus the unity 
of the supreme reality and the complete determinability 
(possibility) of all thing? seem to reside in a Supreme 
Understanding, and consequently in an Intelligence A 


CHAPTER XXYII 

PROOFS; OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 

§ 3. Reason soon becomes aware of the illusion which it 
falls into when it regards a mere creation of thought as an 
actual b^ingy and introduces existence into the concept 
of the Ideal ; but nevertheless it is compelled to seek some 
resting-place in its regress from the given conditioned to 
the unconditioned. And the following seems to be the 
natural course of its procedure. If we admit the existence 
of any one thing, we must also admit that something exists 
by necessity,- for the contingent always presupposes the 
necessary: in this way we persuade ourselves that wme 
necessary being must exist. We next ask ourselves, 4 What 
is this necessary being?’ Which of all our concepts of 
possible things is most agreeable to the concept of a being 
which exists unconditionally l It is the concept of the cm 
reali$simum> the sum-total of all reality, the primal basis of 
things ; and consequently Reason, in its ordinary course, 
regards this ens realissimum as the absolutely necessary 
being which it seeks. 

There is a certain amount of truth in this conclusion, 
but it is not exact If we were compelled to make up our 
mind one way or the other as to the nature of necessary 
being, we should inevitably decide that it is the cm mrfissf- 
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mum : but we are not so obliged, in a speculative point of 
view. All we can say is that if a being is the sum-total of 
all reality ij^must be necessary, but we have no right to 
infer that because it is necessary therefore it is identical with 
The sum of all reality. Even allowing the inference from 
contingent to necessary existence, it still remains to be 
proved that the ens sum mum is the only necessary exist- 
ence (cf. p. 343, infra). 

In a practical regard, however, we jnust make up our 
minds : certain moral obligations lie upon us, which would 
be obligations without motives except upon the supposition 
of a Supreme Being to give effect to practical laws ; and 
that being so, it is natural that we should place the ultimate 
causality where we ^lace the supreme causality, vk. in that 
Beii^g which contains originally in itself the sufficient ground 
of all possible effects. In this way, though in the specula- 
lative sphere Reason be incompetent to prove the Being of 
God, yet is this a necessary postulate of Reason in the 
practical sphere. In speculative proofs 1 we must either try 
to demonstrate $f the most real being that it necessarily 
exists, or of necessary existence that it constitutes the 
most real being ; and according as the proof takes its 
departure from the rational concept of the ens sumvinm 
or from the empirical concept of conditioned existence, 
it will be a priori and transcendental or a posteriori 
and empirical The empirical proof again may start from 
two different points : either it begins from the existence 
we can experience, quite independent of its form and 
order, or it begins from the consideration of the order 
of natural existence. The first starting point is the exist- 

1 As Hegel puts it : / Either we may begin with Being and proceed 
to the abstraction called Thought ; or the movement may begin with the 
abstraction and end, in Being * : :( Wolla<^s if : 86 )» " 
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enee of the world (indeterminate experience) ; the second,, 
the existence of the order of the world (determinate ex- 
perience). \ 

Rational theology then may'* put forward three proofs 
of the Being of God: th t transcendental (ontological), tkS 
cosmological and f hyslco- theological ; but these three con- 
stitute all possible proofs, 

§ 4. The Ontological Proof . — We have seen that the con- 
cept of an absolutely necessary being is a mere Idea, which 
serves but to indicate a certain unattainable perfection and 
rather to bound the Understanding than to extend it to new 
objects. People have been foolish enough tt> attempt to 
prove the existence of this absolutely necessary being, 
without drst considering whether it is men cogitable. It is 
easy to define it as that of which the non-being is impossible ; 
but this does not help us much, for what tests of possibility 
or impossibility can we apply to an abstraction like the 
Unconditioned ? Some philosophers again have thought to 
explain this concept of the absolutely necessary by an appeal 
to examples ; such a proposition, they*, said,- as- a triangle 
has three angles sufficiently illustrates its character. But all 
these pretended examples are taken from Judgments, not 
from things ; and the unconditioned necessity of judgments 
is not at all identical with the absolute necessity of things. 

Thus, if in an identical judgment I reject the predicate and \ 
retain the subject, there arises a contradiction; and hence 
I say, the former belongs necessarily to the latter. But if I 
reject the subject as well as the predicate no contradiction 
arises, because there is nothing left which could he con- 
tradicted. Take the proposition, • • * the ms • >is ' 

absolutely necessary V; both subject and predicate may be 
simultaneously rejected in thought without any contradiction 
arising. 
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However, it has been said 1 [by Wolff and his school], 
there is one concept in which the non-being or the removal 
of the obje<$ would be self-contradictory, and this is the 
concept of an ens milissmhwi. For the ens realissimum as 
Containing only positive predicates cannot be self-contra- 
dictory, and therefore must be possible. It possesses all 
reality (the argument proceeds), and therefore must include 
in its concept the notion of being ; hence it exists. In this 
argument there are two fallacies. ( i ) The absence of 
contradiction is a sufficient criterion of the logical possibility 
of a .concept; it is not a sufficient guarantee of the real 
possibility of* a thing. Kant himself has given quite a 
different test (p. 19 3 , above), ( 2 ) All existential judgments 
are synthetical ; you cannot infer the being of a tiring from 
the mere concept of it. Being is not a real predicate — 
that is, a predicate which can be added to the concept of 
a thing ; it merely brings the thing into relation with my 
concept of it. The synthetical element in an existential 
judgment is not the enriching the subject with a new 
predicate, but the fringing the subject into a new relation 
to my experience* There is no more in a hundred actual 
dollars than in a hundred possible dollars, as far as 
the content of the concept goes, though there is a very 
real practical difference. As far as the pure category is 
concerned, we have no test by which to distinguish possi- 
bility from actuality ; and consequently it is idle to attempt 
to infer the latter from the former. If we were dealing with 
an object of sense, this difficulty could not arise, nor could 
such a mistake be made as to confound the existence of a 

■ l Gf. for a similar answer Descartes— V existence clu triangle ne 
doit pas etre compares avec l ’existence de Dieu ; parcequ’elle a mani- 
festement en Dieu une autre relation a Tcssence qifelle n*a pas clans le 
triangle’ {Cousin's Edition, 182.1, vol. ii. p. 291}. 
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thing with the concept of it; for by the concept the object 
is thought only as in harmony with the general conditions 
of a possible empirical knowledge, while by i£s existence it 
is thought as contained in the corftext of collective experience. 
In truth, all our knowledge of existence relates but to fclfe 
field of experience, and any existence outside that field, 
though it cannot be declared absolutely impossible, is a 
hypothesis which we have no means of justifying. The 
celebrated ontological or Cartesian argument for the existence 
of God is therefore insufficient ; and we might as well hope 
to increase our knowledge by the aid of mere ideas, as a 
merchant to increase his capital by adding a few noughts to 
his cash account. 

f The popularity of Kant’s criticism of this argument, 
Hegel has remarked, results' probably from his hpmely 
illustration of the x oo dollars. Every one can see that in 
the case of the dollars you cannot deduce the king from 
the mere notion ; but it is important to remember that the 
illustration is not quite apt 4 The very nature of a finite 
object is expressed by saying that . its.* Being in time and 
space is discrepant from its notion. God* on the contrary, 
ought to be what can only be 4 ‘ thought as existing 55 ; His 
Notion involves Being, It is this unity of the Notion and 
Being that constitutes the notion of God. ” 1 What Kant 
has shown is that on the supposition that Sensibility is 
different in source from Understanding, you cannot infer 
existence in space and time from a mere concept. But 
Hegel saw that this supposed difference in source was a 

1 Walla cq's Ldgic of Ilcgclj p. 92, Kant points out very clearly 
{Aritrk dcr Urtheilskraft , pp. 4x4, 4x5. Ilartemlein’s edidcm/i^yl the 
connection between his doctrine of Possibility and Actuality, ami his 
theory as to the difference in source of >SenstbiUty..anT ?>; • 

The whole: passage deserves careful study. 
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fiction ; Sensibility as well as Understanding is but a phase 
of Thought, and so Kant's laborious argumentation here is 
not worth nijlch. Kant's great merit was to point out the 
necessary aiidafriori eleitlent in the Sensibility ; his great 
ttefect was to isolate it from and oppose it to the Under- 
standing. Had Sensibility and Understanding a common 
root (as he hints in some passages), the distinction between 
analytical and synthetical propositions would be only one 
of degree, and his criticisms would have gxo force. We have 
not had special Occasion to remark this before, but unless 
this be seen, the whole drift of the Dialectic is lost ; and, 
we will add, *lhe position which Kant occupies in the his- 
tory of Philosophy cannot be appreciated. 

§ 5. The Cos rnohgical Proof x\\ a mmch more 

natural way than the ontological, the subtlety of which is 
due to the scholastic philosophy [Anselm] ; it infers from 
the unconditioned necessity of some being its unbounded 
reality. It was called by Leibnitz the argwrientwn a con - 
tingentia mundi r and maybe stated as follows. If anything 
exists, an absolutely necessary being must exist But I 
myself exist; therefore there exists an absolutely necessary 
being. And this necessary being must be the ens realis- 
simum y for such a being alone rests on itself and has all the 
conditions of its existence in itself; the ens reaiissimum 
alone can be completely determined a priori through its 
concept. 

This proof (called cosmological^ because the object of all 
possible experience is the world) begins in the minor 
premise with experience, unlike the ontological proof; and 
inasmuch as it takes no account of any peculiar property of 
objects of sense by which this world may be distinguished 
from other possible worlds, it differs also from the physico- 
theologieal proof We may readily see that we have an old 
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sophism here in a new dress, for the only use the cosmo- 
logical proof makes of experience is in the first step, to tell 
us that a necessary being exists ; but experience cannot tell 
us what are the properties of thS necessary being, nor can 
it identify it with the e?m realissimunu Indeed, when we 
go into details we find in this argument a perfect nest of 
dialectical assumptions, as follows : — 

(i) The transcendental principle— everything that is 
contingent must h$ve a cause, which is the basis of the 
major premise in the syllogism at the beginning of the 
proof— has no significance except in the world of sense. We 
have before pointed out (p. 298) that the intellectual concept 
of contingency (which is all that we can here apply) is simply 
that of which the non-existence is possible ; but the con- 
tingent, in this sense, we have no right to refer necessarily 
to a cause. 

{2) There is involved in the proof the inference to a 
first cause from the impossibility of an infinite series of 
causes being presented one after another in the world of 
sense. This is an inference which Reason* does not permit 
us to employ as a principle even within* experience, still 
less to extend it beyond experience where there is no chain 
of causes at all [In fact the error committed is the 
same as that which is apparent in the thesis of the 4th 
Antinomy.] 

(3) Supposing this series of conditions to be completed, 
this could never be done by a being which itself lies totally 
beyond and apart from the senses ; the 'em realissttmm does 
not complete the series, being separated therefrom by an 
impassable gulf. 

(4) The whole procedure is an ig*iorati 0 :denchi % because 
it brings 11s back to, and assumes the validity of, the onto- 
logical argument, which it professes to avoid For, passing. 
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to the second stage of the proof, what right have you to say 
that the absolutely necessary being arrived at must be the 
ens reatissbmm ? To put it strictly, you have assumed that 
all absolutely necessary beings are entia realissima ; but no 
*e#s realissimum is different from ^my other — what is valid of 
some is valid of all. Hence the assumption really is, in 
a converted form, that all entia realissima are necessary 
beings. But this was the very crux of the ontological 
argument, and you are here again guilty of the old blunder 
exposed in § 4. • 

c The logical possibility of a concept of all united reality 
(the test of which possibility is the absence of contradiction) 
is confounded with the transcendental \ which requires a 
principle for the practicability of such a synthesis^ but such 
a principle is applicable to the field of possible experiences 
only/ The cosmological argument thus only tries to evade 
by a mere trick the proof of the existence of a necessary 
Being a priori by mere concepts. 

The truth is that though it is quite allowable to admit 
the existence of* an all-sufficient Being, a cause of ail pos- 
sible effects, in-order to assist Reason in the quest after 
unity, yet we cannot assert that such a Being exists neces- 
sarily. This unconditioned necessity which we require 
as the ultimate support of all things, is the true abyss 
of human Reason. Eternity itself, terrible and sublime 
as it is, does not produce the same giddy impression, for 
it only measures the duration of things, but does not sup- 
port them. 

Many powers of nature, says Kant in conclusion, which 
manifest their existence by certain effects, remain for us in- 
scrutable; they evade # our observation. The transcendental 
object which forms the basis of phenomena, and, in connec- 
tion with it, the reason why our Sensibility possesses these 
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rather than any other ultimate conditions, remain for us 
inscrutable. But an Ideal of pure Reason cannot be termed 
inscrutable ; because it has to adduce no credential of its 
reality further than the need felt^by Reason to perfect all 
synthetical unity by mean*? of it. It is not given as X 
thinkable object; being a mere Idea it must find in the 
nature of Reason its place and its solution; for the very 
essence of Reason consists in its ability to give an account 
of all our concepts, opinions, and assertions, 1 — either 
as objective, or, if they are illusory,* on subjective 
grounds. 

Explanation of the dialectical illusion i/p these tran- 
scendental proofs . We naturally inquire next, What is the 
cause of -£his dialectical illusion by which we connect the 
concepts of necessity and supreme reality, and hyposRitise 
that which can only be an Idea ? First of all, it is a per- 
fectly natural (though as we have seen not a reliable) 
procedure to infer that if anything exists, something must 
exist necessarily ; and it is on this inference that the 
cosmological argument rests. But again L find that I' can- 
not think the existence of any individual thjng as necessary ; 
nothing prevents me from thinking its non-existence. In 
other words, I cannot complete the regress to the conditions 
of existence, without admitting a necessary Being, but I can 
never begin from such a Being. Now if (i) I must think 
something necessary as the basis of all existing things, and 
yet (2) am not justified in thinking of anything as in itself 
necessary, the inevitable conclusion is that necessity and 
contingency do not concern things themselves ; otherwise 
these principles would contradict one another. It is plain 
indeed that they cannot Re regardedjas ■objective-; for if all 
that we perceive in things must be regarded as conditionally 
1 Cf. p. 306, supra. 
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necessary, it is impossible that anything which is empirically 
given should be absolutely necessary. 

It folkj^s from this that the absolutely necessary Being 
(which we require by our first rule) must be regarded as outside 
* «the world, inasmuch as it is useful merely as a Principle of 
the highest possible unity of phenomena, and we cannot 
meet with any such necessary existence in the world (by our 
second rule). As an example of the mistakes that have 
been made by not attending to both tjiese rules, it may be 
noted that the “philosophers of antiquity regarded all form 
in nature as contingent, but matter as original and necessary. 
Now they Crnly attended to the first regulative principle, — - 
they overlooked the second; if they had regarded matter, 
not relatively as the basis of phenomena, but a<5cording to 
its^being — in itself— they would have seen at once that it 
was not absolutely necessary; it can be annihilated in 
thought without any contradiction — every one of the real 
properties of matter, being derived, are only conditionally 
necessary. Matter (and generally all that belongs to the 
world) is not congruous with the Idea of a necessary primal 
Being, even as#a Principle of the greatest possible empirical 
unity ; this Being, as we have shown by our second regulative 
principle, must have its place assigned outside the world. 

These remarks will make it plain that the Ideal of a 
Supreme Being is but a regulative Principle of Reason, requir- 
ing us to regard all means in the world as if it had its origin 
from an all-sufficient necessary cause, in order to found upon 
this the rule of a systematic and necessary unity, according 
to general laws in the explanation of phenomena. By a 
transcendental subreptio we regard this formal Principle as 
constitutive, and hyppstatise this unity. We make a similar 
mistake as to space. Space originally makes possible all 
shapes or figures, which are properly but different limita- 
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tions of it ; and thus, although it is only a Principle of 
Sensibility, we take it for an absolutely necessary, self- 
subsisting thing, for an object given a priori ir^ itself* It 
is in this way that Ideas are regarded as actual objects ; and 
principles, only regulative , #are regarded as if they were*. " 
constitutive. 

§ 6, The physico4heological proof. — Since then neither 
the concept of things in general, nor the experience of any 
one being in general, can give us what we require, it remains 
to try whether a determinate experiences^ the things of the 
present world, their constitution and order, may not enable 
us to establish the existence of a Supreme Being 5 . We can 
hardly expect, indeed, that any satisfactory proof will be 
thus afforded, as we have seen so clearly in the preceding 
sections that the peculiarity of an Idea consists in the fjjct 
that 7io expenence can be adequate to it. 1 If the Supreme 
i Being lies within the empirical series, it must itself be con- 
J ditioned ; if it be supposed outside the series, how are we 
I going to bridge over the chasm between it and experience? 
j But, inasmuch as everywhere around us we*see a chain of 
! causes and effects, of means and ends, we* are inevitably 
I led up to a Supreme Being, which, as the cause of the 
f origin of the world, may also secure its permanence. To 
I this, then, we attribute a degree of perfection beyond every- 
I thing else that is possible; which we can easily" do, though 
j only in the faint outline -of an abstract concept, if we repre- 
j sent to ourselves all possible perfections united in it as. in 
"I one substance. Such a concept agrees with the Law of 
j Parcimony, is not self- contradictory, helps to extend the 
1 empirical use of Reason, and does not conflict with any 
experience we have. Now this proofs will always deserve 
/. to be treated with respect ; it is the oldest, the clearest, 
T<X Pty&g, ;p,/n6. 
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and most in accordance with human Reason; but never- 
theless' it is not demonstrative, as we shall see if we detail 
the chief points in it. 

It may be divided iftto four steps, (i) There are in 
* the world clear signs of an arrangement full of definite 
purpose, carried out with great wisdom, existing in a whole 
indescribably complex in content and unbounded in extent. 
(2) This end-adaptation ( ZweckmlusigMt ) is quite extrane- 
ous to the things of the world, and ^belongs to them only 
contingently ; «that is, the nature of different things could 
not through such a variety of means conduce to the same 
ends, unless these means had been specially selected and 
adapted thereto by a rational disposing Principle, in accord- 
ance with fundamental Ideas. 1 (3) There exist^therefore a 
sublime and wise cause (or more than one), which must be 
the cause of the world, not merely as a blind and all- 
powerful Nature through unconscious fecundity , but as an 
intelligence by freedom. (4) The unity of this cause may 
be inferred from the unity of the mutual relation of the 
parts of the world as portions of an artistic edifice— with 
certainty, as % as our observation reaches, with probability 
even beyond that range by all laws of analogy. 

In this argument we assume plainly an analogy between 
certain products of nature and those of human art; but 
since these latter are the only ones of which we know com- 
pletely both the cause and the way in which it produces 
its effect, no other course is open to us. Reason would 
have no right to pass over a causality which it knows, for 
obscure and imdemonstrable principles of explanation, 
which it does not know. Rut there are two vital flaws in 
the proof. In the* first place, the end -adaptation and 
harmony of so many works of nature proves contingency 
V Cf. all through Kritih tier Urtheihhraft , pp. 379? 41S. ^ 
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merely in the form y not in the matter of the world And 
so the proof at most can give us a world-architect' , who is 
very much limited by the capabilities of his ii&ateriai; it 
does not give us a world-creator^ td whose Idea everything 
is subject. And so it fails t(? establish what it aims at — an - r 
all-sufficient Original Being; to demonstrate the contingency 
of matter, we must have recourse to a transcendental 
argument, which is the very tiling we have been trying to 
avoid. So that, when analysed, the physico- theological 
proof depends on the cosmological, just as we saw that this 
last depended on the ontological. And, in the second 
place, we infer from the order and end-adaptatiow visible in 
the world, the existence of a cause proportionate thereto ; 
but how cQji we vindicate an argument .from finite order 
and good, to infinite wisdom and goodness ? No one will 
be bold enough to say that he has such a perfect insight 
into the relation between the magnitude, order, and unity 
of the world of observation and an Omnipotent, all-wise, 
Individual Being. 1 Physieo-theology can therefore give no 
definite concept of the supreme world - cau$<t, and so is in- 
sufficient to serve as the basis of religion. The attainment 
of absolute totality is thus quite impossible on the empirical 
path : the ontological proof, through pure concepts of 
Reason, is the only possible one, if any proof of a proposi- 
tion so far transcending the empirical use of the under- 
standing be possible at all. 2 

§ 7. Kritik of fill: Speculative, T/ieologpo — The different 

1 Cf. Theory of Ethics, p, 236. 

- These criticisms on the cosmological ami physicddheoiogicai proofs 
both rest, it must be observed v on the supposed insufficiency of the 
ontological argument. If that be admit ted (and Hegel has shown that 
Kant’s objection to it is not sound), the other two proofs appear in 
quite a different aspect. Cf. Wallace's Zoyk of ZZefifi pp. 87*88. for 
some instructive remarks on this subject. 
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methods of procedure we have been considering may be 
classified in the following way. Leaving out of account 
that theology which is based upon revelation, Rational 
Theology may cogitate* its object either by pure Reason 
« and through transcendental# concepts only, as the ens 
origindrium, ens realissiniuin, ens cntium ; or by a concept 
borrowed from our own mind, as the Supreme Intelligence. 
A man who adopts the former method ( Transcendental 
Theology) is called a Deist; he holds that we may know 
the existence *of an Original Being by mere Reason, but 
that our concept of it is transcendental only, as of a Being 
which possesses all reality, but a reality which cannot be 
further determined. He who adopts the latter method 
{Natural Theology)^ on the other hand, is a Thcwt ; such an 
one maintains that Reason is capable of determining its 
object more closely in analogy with nature, namely as a 
Being which through understanding and freedom contains 
in itself the original ground of all other things. The Deist 
admits a cause of the world only (whether through the 
necessity of «its # nature or though freedom remains un- 
decided); thg Theist admits an author .of the world. 
Briefly, the Deist believes in a God, the Theist in a living 
God. According as the transcendental theologian adopts 
the Cosmological or Ontological line of argument, his science 
will be (a) Cosmotheology or (l) Ontotheology . A twofold 
course is also open to the natural theologian, according as 
he looks at the Supreme Intelligence as the principle either 
of physical or moral drder and perfection; in the one case 
his science is (c) Physico-Theology, in the other (d) Moral 
Theology. 1 Now Kant claims to have shown the impossi- 

1 Not theological ethics 5 for in that science moral laws presuppose 
(he existence of a Supreme Governor of the World, while Moral 
Theology on the other hand grounds this upon moral laws. 
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bility of (a), (<£), and (c) in the preceding discussion, and so 
his conclusion is that Rational Theology can have no 
existence unless it be founded upon Moral Law %(d). He 
does not develop this line of argufnent here, but refers to 
his Kritik of the Practical Reason for its elucidation. The* 
speculative proofs are, however, not without their use. The 
Design argument, for example, though insufficient of itself, ■ 
yet prepares the Understanding for theological knowledge 
and gives to it the right direction. 

The transcendental arguments likewise &re useful in a 
negative aspect; they correct our concept of a Supreme 
Being ; they show that all phenomenal elements must be 
eliminated from it, and they put an end to all opposing 
assertions, fre'th ey atheistic } deistic , or anthropomorphic . It 
is plain that the same arguments which show the inability 
of Reason to demonstrate the existence of a Supreme Being, 
must be alike sufficient to prove the invalidity of its denial. 

This Supreme Being is then for purely speculative 
Reason a mere Ideal, but still a perfectly faultless one, which 
completes and crowns the whole of human knowledge. And 
if moral theology is able to supply what is deficient in specu- 
lation, then will transcendental theology be no longer merely 
problematic, but indispensable in the determination of the 
concept with which we are concerned. Necessity, infinity, 
unity, existence apart from the world (not as a world-soul), 
eternity as free from time conditions, omnipresence as un- 
affected by space conditions, etc., are transcendental predi- 
cates; and their purified concepts, needful for every system 
of theology, can be derived from transcendental theology 
alone. : : : 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

0 

THE* REGULATIVE USE OF THE IDEAS 

The Dialectic has now confirmed the truth of the negative 
cohcluson of the Analytic, viz. that all inferences which 
would lead us beyond the field of experience ai$ fallacious 
and groundless ; but it teaches us also that Reason has a 
natural inclination to overstep these bounds, and that Ideas 
are as natural to it as categories to the Understanding. 
There is this difference, however, that the latter lead us to 
truth, or the agreement of our concepts with their objects, 
while the former produce merely an irresistible illusion, 
which only the # severest Kritik can remove. Still the Ideas 
must have their own proper use, if we could only discover 
what it is, for everything grounded in the nature of our 
faculties must have some purpose. 1 When we mistake them 
for concepts of actual objects, they become transcendent in 
their application, and deceive y but they probably have, too, 
an immanent use, when they will be directed to the employ- 
ment of the Understanding in the sphere of experience. 
Thus ail errors of subreptio , of misapplication, are to be 
attributed to defects of Judgment and not to Understanding 
or Reason. 

It was before pointed out (page 242, supra) that the 
1 Cf. p. 238, sufo-a. 
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Reason is related to the Understanding very much as the 
latter is to sensibility. As the Understanding brings unity 
into the manifold of objects by means of conc^ts, so the 
Reason brings unity into the manifold of concepts by means 
of Ideas, making a certain^ collective unity the aim of thq, r 
operations of the Understanding, which otherwise is occupied 
with a distributive unity alone. Accordingly transcendental 
Ideas should not be employed as constitutive; they are not 
concepts of actual objects ; when thus regarded they become 
dialectical. But they have an admirable and indispensably 
necessary regulative use in directing the Understanding to 
a certain aim towards which all its rules* converge. 
An idea is like the imaginary focus of a pencil of rays, 
which, though not a point from which* they actually pro- 
ceed, is regarded as such by a natural illusion ; it helps 
us, however, to systematise our knowledge, to explain it 
according to one principle, which always is the proper 
function of Reason. It will make this matter clearer to 
point out that there are two methods by which Reason may 
proceed, the demonstrative and the hypoil^iicai. In the 
former case our universal is certain and Ave deduce by 
syllogism our particular from it ; in the latter case the 
universal with which we start is problematical only, a mere 
Idea, while the particular is certain. The problem then is 
to establish the universality of our problematical rule by 
an examination of particular cases j and if all particular 
cases which can be produced follow from the rule, we may 
conclude it to be universal 1 But it is plain ' that we 

1 This principle Kant lays down in his luirotL fo 
Translation), p» 43 : * If all the consequences of a cogn'i 
then the cognition itself is true. For if the^ e were any 
cognition, some false consequence must needs exist/ Cl 
•is involved in his iranscemk-nial proof {cL , p, 737$, infra). 
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can never know all possible cases that may arise, and so 
this hypothetical method of procedure does not lead to the 
absolute universality of the rule ; this use of Reason is 
merely regulative, intended to bring particular cognitions 
into unity as far as possible, and^uch unity is the criterion 
of the truth of the rule. From the above considerations 
we can see that we can only assert this systematic unity of 
cognitions to be a logical principle aiding the Under- 
standing; it can by no means be regarded as a transcend- 
ental principle oT Reason. But again, a logical law of 
this sort would be devoid of meaning or application without 
a transcendental principle at its basis ; otherwise Reason 
would be proposing as its aim an Idea contrary to the con- 
stitution of nature, viz, the Idea of the unity of tfte funda- 
mental powers of nature. This can be best explained by 
going into some detail. 

f. The Principle of Homogeneity . — In order to reach 
unity science must constantly unify its concepts- — -must 
seek what is homogeneous in them and class it as their 
higher genus. Me»ce we have as the logical law of genera, 
Eniia non suni muliiflicmda prater necessitafem — the 
well-known Law of Parcimony. The scholastic philo- 
sophers erred in setting this up as a law of nature, of 
things. The cause of the mistake was this, that the law is 
not merely a subjective, economical plan of Reason adopted 
to save trouble ; for Reason does not merely suggest the 
rule, but commands the Understanding to follow it, although 
we are quite unable to determine the proper bounds of the 
unity sought. And further, if there existed among pheno- 
mena so great a diversity of content that the Understanding 
could not discover the ^lightest similarity between them, the 
law would be inapplicable though commanded by Reason. 
Hence, then, it is more than a logical law; it presupposes a 
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transcendental principle r not constitutive but regulative, ac- 
cording to which homogeneity is necessarily presupposed 
because without it no empirical concepts, and fjonseqtiently ■ 
no experience, would be possible 

2. The Principle of Specification , — To the logical prin- 
ciple of genera, which postulates identity, corresponds 
another — that of species % which requires manifoldness and 
diversity in things, notwithstanding their accordance in 
the same genus. Reason here forbids the Understanding 
to consider any species or sub-species as the: lowest possible, 
Eniium varietates non. temere sunt minuend ce. And this 
logical law, like the last, must be based upon*a transcend- 
ental law of specification ; it cannot be deduced horn 
experience, for empirical specification #vcry soon stops In 
the distinction of diversities. But, as before, this tfahsoendr 
entai principle is not constitutive j it does not require an 
actual infinity of variety in the things that are to become 
objects ; it is only regulative, prescribing to the Under- 
standing 1 2 the duty of looking for sub-species under every 
species, and minor varieties tinder every, variety. 

This Principle bids 11s notice differences, as that of 
homogeneity bade us notice agreements ; and Kant notices 
that, according as a man is an empiricist given to analysis, 
or a speculator given to synthesis, he will be inclined to 
lay stress on one or other of them. The. one brings 
out the faculty which corresponds to wit; the other that 
which we call judgment? 

3. The Principle of Continuity of Forms.— This law of 

1 Mr. Caird puts this well. * Conception can never be adequate to 
perception, although it must -continually strive to make. , itself so. We 
can never define the individual, yet the individual is the end which in 
all definition we strive to reach, ! —/V^7, 0/ Panf r p, 656, 

2 Cf* Locke, JSssay, in si, z, , 
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the affinity of all concepts requires a continuous transi- 
tion from every species to every other by a gradual in- 
crease of difl&rence ; intermediate species are always to be 
regarded as possible. Dafur continuum formarum. This 
unites the former principles by prescribing homogeneity in 
the greatest variety, through the gradual transition from 
one species to another : thus indicating a kind of relation- 
ship of the different branches, as having all sprung from 
the same stem. And as in this way tljere arises no void 
in the whole extent of possible concepts, we may say : Non 
dafur vacuum formarum . As in the other cases, this logical 
law of continuity presupposes a transcendental principle at 
its basis {lex cmtinui in natura ) ; and it is equally plain 
that s uch continuity of forms is a mere Idea. Fo* ( i ) the 
specks in nature are actually divided and form quanta 
discrefa, and (2) we cannot make any definite empirical 
use tff the law, as not the smallest criterion of affinity is 
indicated by it to tell us how far we ought to pursue the 
gradation of differences. 

If we were to firr^nge these principles of systematic unity 
in the order required for their empirical use, they would 
stand thus : Variety , Affinity, and Unity . The remarkable 
feature about them all is that they seem to be transcend- 
ental; and although they contain for the guidance of the 
empirical use of Reason mere Ideas which Reason can only 
approach as it were asymptotically , 1 yet they possess as syn- 
thetical a priori propositions a more than subjective though 
undefined validity, serving as rules for possible experience. 
And also in the elaboration of experience they are of service 
as heuristic ' 1 principles ; but with all this a transcendental 

! /,& -it -never arrives -at them, though always approaching ahem, as 
a curve does its asymptote. \ UKffid 

; - 2 I.& they enable us to ask a question, but do not supply the answer. 
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deduction 1 of them in the sense already known to the 
reader is quite impossible. 

A difficulty occurs here. In our Analyst we distin- 
guished (p. 173) the dynamical Principles of the Under- 
standing, which are regulative principles of intuition*, from 
the mathematical, which are constitutive of intuition . These 
laws are, however, all constitutive in relation to experience , 
because they make the concepts without which experience 
could not exist a priori possible. But our present prin- 
ciples of pure Reason cannot be constitutive even in 
regard to empirical concepts, because no sensuous schema 
corresponding to them can be given, and therefore they 
can have no object in concrete). How then can they he 
regarded 51 as having objective validity M all ? The answer 
is to be found in the fact that the Idea serves an 
analogon to the sensuous schema, the difference being 
that the application of the categories to the schema of 
Reason is not a knowledge of the object itself {as in the 
application of the categories to sensuous schemata), but 
only a rule or principle for the systematic unity of all 
employment of the Understanding. 2 Wp shall, in short, 

1 But cf. next page. 

2 Cf. Theory of Ethics , p. 160. ‘The physical law, being a law to 
which the objects of sensible in tuition, as such, are subject, must have a 
schema corresponding to it — that is, a general procedure of the imagina- 
tion (by which it exhibits a priori to the senses the pure concept of 
the Understanding which the law determines). But the law of freedom 
(that is, of a causality not subject to sensible conditions), and conse- 
quently the concept of the nncondltiomlly-gQodj cannot have any intui- 
tion, nor consequently any schema supplied to it for the purpose of its 
application in concrete. Consequently the moral law has no faculty but 
the Understanding to aid its application to physical objects (not the 
imagination) ; and the Understanding, for the purposes of the Judgment, 
can provide for an Idea of the Reason, not a schema of the Sensibility, 
but a law, though only as to its form as law ; such a law, however, as eaa 

‘*be exhi bi ted in mtcreto in objects of ; the senses, : and therefore a law of ;.r 
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best describe these principles by calling them maxims? ix. 
they are " subjective principles, not derived from the con- 
stitution of Jfee object, but from the interest which Reason 
takes in a certain possible* completeness of our knowledge 
of the object f and we shall thus avoid the contradictions 
which must arise if we regard them as objectively true in 
any other sense. 

Of the ultimate aim of the natural dialectic of human 
reason . — The Ideas cannot, as we hav% seen, admit of the 
same kind of deduction as the categories; but if they are 
to have objective validity and be anything more than 
empty creations of thought, some kind of justification of 
them must be possible. And this, their transcendental deduc- 
tion [in a new and limited sense], may be said to consist in 
showing that they produce systematic unity in the laws of 
the empirical use of Reason. Except in the case of the Cosr 
mofegical Ideas (which are antinomial), there is, of course, 
nothing to prevent us from admitting the possibility of 
their being objective; but nevertheless all that we can 
assert for them 4s, .that they are schemata of the regulative 
principle of the# systematic unity of all cognition. Thus 
the transcendental and only determinate concept of God 
presented to us by speculative reason is in the narrowest 
sense deistic ; even if we admit a Divine Being we can 
have no concept of the internal possibility of His supreme 
perfection or of the necessity of His existence. But it is to 
be observed that I may admit a thing relatively without 
being obliged to do so absolutely; for example, I look upon 
all connections in the world as if they were ordered by a 

nature. We can therefore call this law the Type of the moral law. 5 
Mr, Caird- (Philosophy of ttanf^ p. 659} gives another illustration of this 
schematism of the Reason— from the idea of a practical maximum . 

1 Cf, Theory of Ethics , p, 105. 
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supreme reason, and I then may represent to myself that 
Supreme Being through concepts, which, properly speaking, 
are only applicable to the world of sense, F/>r inasmuch 
as I make only a relative use my transcendental hypo- 
thesis, as the substratum of the greatest possible unity r of 
experience, I am quite justified in representing it so ; 
though absolutely , as existing by itself, I can apply no 
sensuous predicates to it at all . 1 

The highest foqnal unity, which is based upon natural 
concepts alone, is the unity of purpose; atid the speculative 
interest of Reason forces us to regard all order in the world 
as if it originated from the design of a Supreme Intelligence. 
This principle opens out to Reason in the field of experience 
new prospects, and invites it to unite the things of the world 
according to teleological laws. If we keep to this^as a 
regulative hypothesis, we cannot go very far wrong * error 
can have no worse result than that, where we expected to 
discover a teleological connection, only a mechanical or 
physical connection appears. But if we employ the Idea of 
a Supreme Being as a constitutive principle, instead of 
restricting it to regulative influence, we shall be liable to 
make serious mistakes. One error which will naturally 
arise is that of ignava ratio; reason will Indolently refer 
physical phenomena immediately to the Will of God with- 
out taking the trouble of investigating their physical causes. 
Another error into which we are likely to fall in such case 
is that of perversa ratio; we shall be prone to begin at the 
wrong end, to give an anthropomorphic determination to 
the concept of a Supreme Intelligence and then proceed 
to impose aims upon nature. That is, by a sort of a 
inrrepov Trporcpov, we shall very prphably be tempted to 
distort empirical facts until they accord with the results of 
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our a priori reasonings. Against such mistakes we shall be 
guarded by this Kritik of Theology. 

In conckision, as we have frequently said that it is 
always possible to answer ihe questions which pure Reason 
liaises, it may l>e well to point qpt the critical answers to a 
few questions which may naturally occur. Suppose it be 
asked (r), Whether there is something different from the 
world, which contains the ground of cosmical order and 
connection according to general laws? our answer is, 
Certainly For* the world is a sum of phenomena ; there 
must therefore be some transcendental basis of these 
phenomena-^- that is, a basis thinkable by the pure Under- ** 
standing alone. If (2) we are asked whether that Being is 
a substance, of t^e greatest reality, necessary,* etc., our 
answer is, This question is without meaning, for I cannot 
apply the categories beyond the world of sense. If (3) 
the# question be whether we may not think this Being 
according to the analogy of the objects of experience, the 
answer Is, Undoubtedly, but only as an Idea and not in 
reality. Again.it will be asked (4), Can we then admit a 
wise and omnipotent Author of the world ? Without doubt \ 
and not only we can but we must But (5) do we not 
thus extend our knowledge beyond the field of possible ex- 
perience? By no means, for we have only presupposed a 
something of which we have no conception whatever as to 
what is by itself ; the idea is valid only relatively to the use 
of our Reason in the world. However (6), Can I make any 
use of this concept in the rational investigation of nature ? * 

Yes; that is its very purpose j but you must be careful, 
when regarding physical processes as the result of design on 
the part of the Supreme Being, to remember that you have 
no right to regard tins last idea as anything more than 
regulative. When using these analogies you must be always 
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aware that they are for you nothing more than analogies. 
A certain dim consciousness of this true use of the idea, 
says Kant, seems to have dictated to the philosophers of 
all times the moderate language used by them concerning 
the cause of the world ; we find them "employing ti^e 
expressions divine wisdom and wisdom of nature indif- 
ferently — nay, rather preferring to use the latter. 

IT So then the conclusion of the whole matter for Kant is 
that Reason contains only regulative principles ; illusion 
arises through regarding them as constitutive. It is not 
hard to see that this negative result is the only possible one 
for him; his vpiarov fevdos in the complete isolation of the 
Sensibility and Understanding prevented him from rising to 
the conception of an intuitive understanding on the one 
hand, and on the other from reckoning seriously with the 
capacity of pure thought to supply us with knowledge 
which must be as true as anything we can attain. But* the 
object of this commentary being to expound, not to criticise, 
we leave the Dialectic without further remark. The value 
of the study of Kant as a froficedeufk, and this is all he 
claims for himself, will remain even though we do not go 
with him in all his conclusions. The service he did in the 
past by clearing away the cobwebs of the Wolffian Metaphysic 
can hardly be appreciated by us who, in this century, have 
entered into his labours, and with difficulty understand what 
attraction that Metaphysic had for the men of his time. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE? OF METHOD 


If we regard the whole cognition of pure speculative reason 
as an edifice, of which we have at least a general notion, 
may be said that in our Elementology we have examined 
the materials and* determined to what edifice &ey belong, 
a#d what its height and stability. Our present task in 
the Methodology relates not to the materials , but to the 
plan of the building. So then we understand by ‘ Tran- 
scendental Doctrine of Method * the determination of the 
formal conditions of a complete system of pure reason, 
and we shall trait successively of its Discipline, its Canon, 
its Architectonic, and its History, and this from the 
scendental point of view. Such a task has before 
attempted under the head of practical logic in vain, for 
general logic , 1 not being limited either to any particular 
kind of cognition or to any particular objects, can 
merely the heads of possible methods for the several sciences, 
and employs a technical terminology in each case, the 
meaning of which the pupil can only learn subsequently. 
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live judgments is to prevent error, and therefore they are of 
especial use in cases where the tendency to form judgments 
transcending possible experience is great, and^ the: error 
resulting from such illusion dangerous. The restraint which 
is employed to repress, and gnally to extirpate, the constant# 
inclination to depart from certain rules is called discipline : 
it is distinguished both from culture and instruction , in that 
it is of a purely negative character. 

That such talents as imagination and wit, which ask a 
free and unlimited development, require in# many respects 
the corrective influence of Discipline, every one will admit : 
it may seem strange, however, that reason, whose proper 
duty is to prescribe rules of discipline to all the other powers 
of the mir$, should itself require this corrective. It does 
not indeed require it, either in the field of possible experience, 
where its principles (Gnmdsiiize) are subject to the test of 
observation, or in the sphere of Mathematic, where its con- 
cepts must always be presented in pure intuition ; but, 
when we can obtain neither of these tests, as in its Iran- 
cendental use, when it proceeds according to pure concepts, 
here discipline is very necessary to keep it within the limits 
of possible experience. 

We must notice that in this, the second part of the 
Rritik , discipline is directed not to the content ^ but simply 
to the method of the cognition of pure reason ; the former 
task has been completed in our Blementology* The latter 
is also necessary ; for the employment of . reason... in the 
transcendental sphere being quite unique, without such a 
discipline errors would unavoidably arise from the follow- 
ing of methods which, however suitable to reason in other 
inquiries, would be out of place here. 

§ 1. Discipline in the sphere of Dogmatism, Mathematic 

is a brilliant example of the extension of pure reason 
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without the aid of experience. We ask, then, What is the r 
difference between the mathematical method and that 
which in *?hilosophy we call dogmatical? The answer is : 1 
Philosophical cognitior? proceeds from concepts, while 
•mathematical cognition can only proceed by means of the 
construction of concepts. By the construction of a concept 
we mean the a priori presentation of the corresponding 
intuition ; we construct, e.g. a triangle, either by mere 
imagination in pure intuition, or itppn paper in •empirical 
intuition ; but® in both cases quite a priori The individual 
figure* drawn upon paper, though empirical , 2 serves to 
indicate the concept in its universality, because we attend 
to the act , not to the result of the construction, which is 
performed under# certain universal conditions. © Even an 
empirical figure on paper suggests the general procedure of 
the understanding, and so forms the basis of apodeictic 
proof. Philosophical cognition accordingly regards the 
particular only in the general ; mathematical, the general in 
the particular, or rather in the individual 

Some have $aid that the feature which distinguishes 
Philosophy fr$m Mathematic is, that the former has to do 
with quantify f* the latter with quality. We are now in a posi- 
tion to see their error ; they have mistaken the effect for the 
cause. Only concepts of quantity can be constructed, and so 
the cognition of qualities through reason must be discursive, 
through concepts. The difference between the two methods 
of cognition is formal ; it does not result from a difference 

1 Cl Prolegomena, p. 27. 

2 We have here Kant’s answer to the question, How can an in- 
dividual figure and an individual demonstration be valid universally ? 

Cl for another answer, Locke, iilway iv. I 9. We may also remark that 
this passage illustrated the schematism, and enables us to see what 
Kant’s views were as to the meaning of general terms. Cf. p. 147, supra. 

3 Cf. Kant’s Introduction to Logic, p; 13, 
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of object matter. Philosophy, as well as Mathematic, treats 
of quantities, e.g. of infinity, but in a different way. 

It may also be observed that in Mathematic wt^construct 
not only quantities (quanta), as in '^geometry, but also mere 
quantity (quantitas), as in algebra, where we abstract 
altogether from the qualities of the object. In this science 
general signs are adopted to denote symbolically the com 
struction of concepts (viz. such signs as +, \f} 9 and 

also arbitrary symbols # (letters such as a*, y,z) are substituted 
for the concepts of pure quantity according £t> their various 
relations. Constructions are performed in intuition with 
this apparatus, just as valid as, and more general than, 
geometrical conclusions. 1 

If an a priori concept contains a pure intuition, it can 
be constructed, and we can proceed intuitively : if it cc#i- 
tains but a synthesis of possible intuitions, it cannot be 
constructed, and we must proceed discursively. Sudv 
synthetical propositions with respect to things in general, 
the intuition of which cannot be given a priori, are called 
transcendental ; they only contain the ryle* according to 
which we must look empirically for a certain synthetical 
unity of what cannot he represented in a priori intuition. 
The transcendental concept of substance [the indefinable 
subject of qualities], for example, does not denote an in- 
tuition, but merely the synthesis of empirical intuition 
which cannot be given a priori , and so no determining 
synthetical proposition can spring from it; we can only 
get a principle of the synthesis of possible empirical 
, intuitions. The same is true of cause ; in this case I go 
beyond the empirical concept of an event not however 

1 This is. Kant’s, full explanation of the way in which algebmc 
demonstrations are to be brought under intuitions in space and time. 
Of Mill, taigic, vol l -p*- 2S7. 
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to any intuition giving the concept of cause in concreto, 
but only to the conditions of time, which may in experience 
be found jfc accordance with that concept. 

These transcendental* efforts to get beyond the limits of 
•experience are so alluring that # it may be well to show more 
fully the difference between the mathematical and the 
philosophical method, and so to prove that the employment 
of the method of Mathematic cannot be of the slightest ser- 
vice in the field of philosophy. The exactness <jf Mathe- 
matic depends* on definitions, axioms, demonstrations , We 
proceed to show that none of these, in the strict mathe- 
matical sense, can be obtained in philosophy, 

1 , Definitions. A definition is the representation, upon 
primary grounds, ^of the complete concept 1 of a ^ling within 
it^ bounds. Hence we cannot expect to obtain a definition 
of (i.) an empirical concept, eg. of gold, for the progress of 
observation is constantly adding new predicates or removing 
old ones, so that such a concept never remains within fixed 
bounds ; In logical language, it is not precise. All we can 
hope for here is \yhat we may call a 2 3 description or explication. 

ii. Nor cardan a priori concept, e.g. substance, be defined, 
for we can never be sure that our analysis is complete; 
here we may say that we cannot get beyond an exposition . 

iii. As regards arbitrary concepts, 1 5 these are certainly 
in one sense susceptible of definition, for they are made 
by myself; but I can never say, when they depend on 
empirical conditions, that I have thus arrived at a definition 
of a real object, for the existence of a concept does not ~ 

1 Compare the laws of logical definition and cf. Introd. to Logic, pp. 
S I ‘S3* ; 

2 In fact, in such C&fks, the denotation rather than the connotation 

of the concept is the important point, ‘ 

3 Cf. Locke oh notions and complex ideas generally. Essay ii. 22, 2. 
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guarantee the existence or even the possibility of anything 
corresponding* Perhaps I ought here to describe my ex- 
planation as a 1 declaration (of my project). 

iv* There remains then, as alonqi susceptible of definition 
properly so called, concepts containing an arbitrary synthesis, 
which can be constructed a priori Such are mathematical 
concepts, and this because in Mathematic, and in it alone, 
is such a construction possible. We see then that philoso- 
phical definition (so called) is only exposition (analytical), 
but mathematical definition is by construction of concepts 
(synthetical). r 

Hence we observe that though we may — nay, mwst— begin 
with definitions in Mathematic , 2 we end with them in Philo- 
sophy. Wcynust of course assume provisional and imperfect 
definitions at the commencement of our inquiry even in thjs 
case, but a complete analysis of them is the last step. And 
further, mathematical definitions cannot be erroneous as 
regards content, though mistakes may occur now and then 
as to form. Analytical definitions, on the other hand, are 
very liable to error either of excess or defect* 

2. Axioms . These, so far as they are imgiediately cer- 
tain, are synthetical principles a priori. Now, philosophical 

cognition is always discursive, by means of concepts, and 
therefore can never be axiomatic ; for a synthetical connec- 
tion between two concepts is only immediately apparent 
through intuition. Mathematic, on the contrary, may 
possess axioms, because in it, by means of the construction 
* of concepts, two predicates may be connected a priori^ and 

1 Apparently m this case, though Knnl does not sny so, the third 

■ condition of definition is not iitlfilkd'— that -is, the precise atitKiber;.#v 
predicates of an arbitrary concept cannot be.detenninedvCm - primary 
grounds {ursfirimglich •••. * 

2 In Mathematic definitions belong 'mi esse; in Philosophy melius 
esse. 
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united Philosophical principles, then, are discursive and 
deductive p axioms are self-evident It is true that in the 
■ Analytic- certain * axioms of intuition ? were spoken of, but 
the principle 1 there instanced, far from being an axiom, 
served only to indicate the principle (Princifiiavi) of the 
possibility of axioms in general, being itself only a principle 
A {Grand satz) based on concepts. It was introduced in that 

place, because it is necessary for transcendental philosophy 
to establish even the possibility of mathematics. # 

3, Demonstrations . Apodeictic propositions may be 

divided into two classes, possessing intuitive and discursive 
certainty respectively, to which the names mathemata and • 
dogmata may be given. It is only to a proposition of the 
former class that # the term demonstration can fee applied, 
apd hence it is plain, as before, that philosophical proofs, 
which must be discursive and not intuitive, cannot be 
demonstrative ; we may call them acroamatic, as being 
taught by words only. 

The method of philosophy cannot then be dogmatical 
(though it ma> be systematical), for pure speculative reason 
does not possess a single direct synthetical proposition from 
concepts, i.e. does not possess a single 1 dogma to start 
from. Even such a proposition as ‘Every effect has a 
cause ■ is not a dogma, for it is not based merely on con- 
cepts y but, in order to establish it, we require to bring in 
the possibility of experience. The proper term for such a 
proposition is Principle ( Grundsatz ), not dogma or precept 
(Ze/irsats), because, although it does not require to be T 
proved, it possesses the remarkable peculiarity of rendering 
its own proo£ experience, possible.-- . 

§ 2. Discipline of ^ Pure Reason in Polemics — We saw 

' Aillntuitlons- are-exto • "Cfc p. : 163, s/pm . 

■ s Cf. p . 36, sttgm, , 
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that the apparent contradictions into which reason fell in 
the Antinomies could he reconciled with each other by 
adopting the distinction between phenomena andhnoumena. 
In certain other cases, however, reason falls # into an anti- 
thetic, which cannot be easily accounted for. For* 
example, take the counter assertions *. There is a God — 
there is no God : the soul is mortal — the soul is immortal. 
Here we have two pairs of contradictory propositions, of 
which, in* each case, pne must be true and the other false; 
but we cannot tell which, for we have no ''sure basis for 
an argument on either side. Hence, though we cannot 
demonstratively prove the existence of God or the immor- 
tality of the human soul, we have the consolation that no 
one can prove the opposite. Now what* we mean by the 
Polemic of Pure Reason is this defence of a proposition 
made by reason in opposition to the dogmatical counter- 
assertions of other people. By such a Polemic, however, 
we can only oppose and disarm our opponents — -we cannot 
attempt to defend our own side ; to do the latter would at 
once be dogmatical. r r 

But we need not always have recourse^ to scholastic 
arguments. We in ay safely accept those propositions which 
agree with the speculative interests of reason in its empirical 
use, and which are the only means of reconciling them with 
our practical interests. It is quite allowable to employ, in 
the presence of reason, the language of a firm/atiti, though 
we may have to give up all pretensions to kMzvkdge. 

Properly speaking, then, there is no insoluble antithetic 
of pure reason, nor should there be any such thing as a 
Polemic ; two people ought not to dispute about things the 
reality -of which neither can present in actual or even in 
possible experience. Both parties in such case are fighting 
with their own shadows ; their combat is as unending as 
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> e , M T in WaIhalIa - Nothin g wiI1 put an end 
. $ hC . ® foollsh d,s P utes but criticism, which will show that 
hmvkdv^ unattainable on such matters, and that we 
should ^ be content with actional faith; we have then an 
unassailable- position. Howevgr, it must be observed that 

! IS lm P° sslble t0 satisf y Pure Reason in conflict with itself 
by, a mere sceptical solution : scepticism cannot be a per- 
manent condition of the human mind. Consciousness of 
ignorance ought to be the strongest impulse to investigation. 

.l ieie we come, upon an important distinction ; ignorance 
may be.(«) of tacts or {t>) of the bounds of cognition. If 
lgnoiaiice i.^ accidental it should incite us (a) to investigate 
facts dogmatically, (b) to investigate the bounds of cognition 
critically. With Regard to the manner in wlych these 
inquiries are to be pursued we may see a posteriori (a) that 
reason, as a matter of fact, has 1 limits, but ip) the deter- 
mination of its bounds can only be accomplished a priori, 
and is a matter of science, not of mere perception. For 
instance, every one knows , that he can only see a certain 
portion of the garth’s surface at any given time, and so his 
perception is limited; but unless he knows that the earth, is 
a sphere, he cannot tell what are the bounds of possible 
perception; this can only be found out a priori. Reason ; 
is not to be considered as an indefinitely extended plane, 
the limits of which are only known in a general way, but 
ought to be compared to a sphere, the radius of which can 
be determined from the curvature of a portion of its surface 
(i.t,' from the nature of its synthetical a priori propositions). , 

The procedure of reason may be described as at first 
dogmatic ; then it subjects its facts to censorship— it sees 
that they may lie doubtful beyond certain limits — it declares 
itself to be limited : this is the. sceptical stage. But lastly* 

; - ' 1 Cf. Proleg, p.154. 
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not merely the facts of reason, but reason itself in its whole 
power and in regard to its fitness for ^ knowledgej is 
placed under examination : this is the final agd critical 
stage, in which the actual boundsml reason are determined 
a priori. Now wve are actually in possession *of a priori* 
synthetical cognitions [as we proved in the Analytic], but 
till we can point out the limits and bounds of their use, we 
are dogmatists. And this must be possible to determine ; 
reason originates the concepts in question, and therefore 
will be able to solve all problems immediately' concerning 
them and which inevitably arise (cf. p. 307, supra)** 

We can now see Hume’s position in philosophy : he 
was a sceptic (perhaps the ablest of all sceptics)— he did 
good service in showing the insufficiency of dogmatism, 
and in pointing out that knowledge was limited, but # he 
never advanced to the critical standpoint— he never pointed 
out the bounds of knowledge. And we may say that his 
fundamental mistake arose as follows : — - 

A priori synthesis of the Understanding derives all its. 
validity from the fact that the judgments form relate to 
objects of possible experience ; . and though we cannot 
proceed immediately beyond the contents of a given con- 
cept, we can a priori discern the law of its connection with 
other things, by reference to the possibility of experience 
itself. 1 A priori synthesis of the Reason, on the other 
hand, is impossible, because we have here no ..third term with 
which we may //vb/v discern the connection of our 
concepts,; and r sop determine ■•.■.their; connection; with each.:, 
other. Now Hume did not distinguish between the valid 
procedure of Understanding and the dialectical attempts of 
Reason ; he regarded the spontaneous generation of Under- 
standing and Reason, independently of the impregnation, of 
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experience, as alike impossible. His error lay, not in 
denying the possibility of Metaphysic, blit in refusing to 
* recognise just claims of Physic. 

For example, lie tho%ht -that-, the. Law of Causality 
possessed otfly a subjective necessity— was only contingent. 
Here lie mistook the contingency of our determination 
according to the law, for the contingency of the law itself. 
It may be only contingent that, an effect A has been pro- 
duced by a particular cause B, but it js objectively neces- 
sary that A shoyid have had some cause. As was pointed 
out before (p. 40), he did not take a large enough view ; 
he viewed Causality as - an isolated and unique principle, 
whereas we have given in our Analytic a complete table 
of similar principle^, ^ 

| 3. The discipline of Pure Reason in Hypothesis . — 
There are two conditions which must be fulfilled that an 
hypothesis may be regarded as legitimate, i. Its object 
must he possible : reason must not attempt to form con- 
cepts of objects which do not harmonise with the conditions 
of the possibility of experience, Space, Time, and the 
Categories* ii. lt must be adequate to determine a 
priori all the consequences that require explanation ; it 
must be independent of subsidiary hypotheses. Hence 
then a valid hypothesis must be not only possible but 
useful . 

: For example, to suppose that the soul is a simple 
substance would be to violate the first condition ; though, 
Ondhe^ ^ other hand, it is quite adniissible to think it simple, 
in order to employ, in our inquiries into mental pheno- 
mena, the Idea of the complete and necessary unity of 
tire mental faculties. Such an hypothesis we call tran- 
scendental We may next; notice that an hypothesis of this 
nature is quite inadmissible in the sphere of phenomena; it 
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might help to satisfy the Reason, .'but it would not help the 
Understanding in dealing with objects* Natural events 
must be explained by natural laws ; we must introduce 
the deus ex mdchina into physics . ¥ In fact, hyperphysical 
explanations of physical fac*s, we not only do hot advance 
Reason, but we deprive it of the fruits which spring from 
the cultivation of its proper soil, Experience. 

The .only legitimate sphere for Transcendental Hypo- 
theses b that of Pol&mic, not Dogmatic ; and the reason of 
this is, as we saw before, that all synthetic* .propositions of 
pure reason possess the peculiarity that, though not suscept- 
ible of proof, they are equally incapable of disproof. So, 
plainly, if there is a practical necessity of reason to believe 
in a certain proposition, which cannot he proved false, we 
are perfectly justified in maintaining its truth, even thopgh 
we cannot on the other hand prove it to be true. Metier 
esi conditio possidentis. These hypotheses of pure reason, 
though they are but leaden weapons, not having been 
steeled by any law of experience, are quite as useful as any 
that can be employed by opponents. Tin take another 
example : Suppose a materialist to say that ' mind is a 
function of the organism, and to appeal in support of his 
doctrine to the admitted fact that mental powers seem to 
be largely dependent on conditions of the body. We at 
once weaken the force of his argument by the assumption 
that the body is only the fundamental phenomenon, which 
is the condition in our present state of sensibility and 
therefore of thought. The body, far from being the cause 
of thought, is only its restrictive condition. 

Such an assumption cannot be disproved, ami so we at 
once show our opponent that the laws of experience and 
nature do not exhaust the field of. possibility, ami that , 
p* 35% supra . ■ 
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therefore, whatever he may think of our position, he has 
no right to regard his as established, there being another 
1 alternativ^ # which he cannot show to be impossible. It 
must never be forgotten, however, that such hypotheses, in 
4: he speculative sphere, are noj valid as independent pro- 
positions, but only in relation to opposite transcendent 
assumptions. 

§ 4 . The Discipline of Pure Reason as io Proofs,— 
The proofs of transcendental synthetical propositions are 
distinguished f*om the proofs of all* other synthetical a 
priori propositions 1 {e.g* in Mathematic) by this, that in 
them Rea,pn does not apply itself directly to an object 
through its concepts, but has first to prove the objective 
validity of those ^concepts and the possibility of their a 
priori synthesis. The neglect of this preliminary con- 
sideration has been the source of much error: attempts 
luwe been made in vain to prove such propositions by 
the principle of inseparable association. For example, all 
previous efforts to prove the principle of Sufficient Reason 
have been fruitless; here philosophers seem to have 
abandoned proof* and appeal boldly to the common sense 
of mankind. 

And if in synthetical a priori propositions in the sphere 
of Understanding, a necessary preliminary to proof is the 
deduction of the possibility of the synthesis, such a deduc- 
tion must be still more indispensable in the case of an 
assertion of Pure Reason, where I aim at going beyond 
my empirical concepts by the aid of mere Ideas. For, 
take the supposed proof of the simplicity of the soul 
derived from the unity .of apperception. It looks plausible ; 
why does it fail ? It is because the notion of absolute sim- 
plicity is not a concept which can be refermd directly to a 
" 1 Cf.p. 364, supra, ^ ,• ■ 
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perception; as an Idea, at best, it can only be inferred. 
In fact, to argue from the simplicity of a thought to the sim- 
plicity of the subject of thought is a step wbi^h requires 
justification. We should first all have established the 
validity of this step— have established the possibility 'of con* 
necting our concept of the soul a priori with the Idea of a 
simple being. Now, how can our concept of simplicity be 
thus expanded ? In the language of Spinoza, how can we 
elevate gn abstraction into a res complda ? The possibility 
of this a priori synthesis cannot be established, and there- 
fore the supposed proof is only a paralogism. * 

1. The first rule that we arrive at is, then, not to attempt 
a Transcendental Proof before we have first considered 
from what; source we are to derive the principles on which 
it is to be based. If they are principles of Understancjjng 
they are only applicable to objects of experience, and there- 
fore we cannot arrive at Ideas by their means. If they 
are principles (Gnindsatze) of Pure Reason they are only 
regulative of experience. All this we have shown before. 

2. A second peculiarity of transcendentaLproof is this 

For every transcendental proposition only one proof can be 
found. If I am drawing conclusions not from concepts, 
but from intuitions, as in Mathematical or Experimental . 
Science, then I may arrive at the result by several different 
methods. But, on the other hand, every transcendental' 
proposition sets out from am concept, and posits the 
synthetical condition of the possibility of the object, according 
to that concept. There can, therefore, be hut one ground 
of proof, because, besides this concept, there is nothing else 
by which the object could be determined. The proof can 
contain nothing more than the determination of mi object 
in general according to that unique concept. For' example, 

in our Transcendental Analytic, we inferred that -Every 
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effect has a cause/ from the single condition of the objective 
possibility of the concept of an event ; that is, we showed 
that an ev^pt could not be determined in time unless it 
were subject to such a djgiamical rule. In the same way, 
•if we want to prove that ‘ Every thinking being is simple/ 
we must pay no attention to what is manifold in thought, 
but keep the concept of the Ego alone in view. So 
also with the transcendental proof of the existence of 
God, which rests entirely on the reciprocability o^ the two 
concepts of a }%ost real and of a necessary Being, and cannot 
be sought elsewhere. 1 If more reasons than one are pro- 
duced by ^he dogmatist for any transcendental proposition, 
we may be sure that he has not got the one on which the 
whole force of the proof must rest, that his reasons are false 
and sophistical— mere special pleading. 

3. It will hence follow, in the third place, that transcend- 
ental proofs must be always direct, not indirect In one 
respect indeed, apagogk or indirect proofs have the advan- 
tage of being more easily understood, but they can, at 
best, only shgw that a proposition is true, not why it is 
so : an os tensive or direct proof, on the contrary, not only 
establishes the proposition, but gives it grounds. The 
reason why apagogic proofs are so much used in the different 
sciences appears to be as follows. In hypothetical reason- 
/|ng-' .'-we 'mtxy:- legitimately'' • ..argue from the negation of the 
consequent to the negation of the antecedent ; but the only 
case in which an argument from the affirmation of the 
consequent to the affirmation of the antecedent is valid 
is this— if we have enumerated all possible. consequents. 2 
If every possible consequence of an hypothesis be true, the 

1 In fact a transceru fcnlal proof is an argument from an effect to its 
.only possible cause. Cf. p, 45? supra. 

* Cf p. 352, note. * 
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hypothesis itself must be true ; but it is needless to point 
out that it is not possible in practice to discover all possible 
consequences of a given proposition. Hdnpe^he :• modus 
tollens or indirect method is often substituted for the 
direct modus ponens, being easier and just as valid. How* 
ever, this apagogic method is only admissible in sciences 
where it is impossible to mistake a merely subjective repre- 
sentation for objective truth. Now in Mathematic such 
subreption is impossible, and so in that science the apagogic 
method is valid and useful In Physic wre may guard 
against mistakes in its employment by multiplying our 
observations ; however, the method here is not rigid, and is of 
little use. But when we come to Metapiysk , the sphere of 
pure Beaspn, the proper region of dialectical illusion, the 
method is quite useless. Here, in order to prove 
synthetical statement, it is not sufficient to establish the 
inconceivability of the opposite, for error may arise in two 
ways, {a) This supposed refutation may merely show the 
inconsistency of the opposite opinion with the subjective 
conditions of reason, e.g. in the Dynamical Antinomies \ h 
does not follow that, because the thesis and antithesis are 
subjectively opposed, they are not both true from different 
points of view, (b) On the other hand, as in the Mathe- 
matical Antinomies, both thesis and antithesis may be fake 
and dialectical, being based on an impossible concept (an 
absolutely existing world of sense). In this latter case the 
rule applies : Non entis nulla sunt pmdmta. 
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* The Canon of Pure. Reason 

W E- have seen th^t the proper use of a philosophy of pure 
speculative reason is negative only ; it does not supply u$ 
with an Organon^ only with a Discipline; it rather guards 
us from error than fiirnishes us with new truth. At the 
same time, there must be some source of positive Knowledge 
in the ; spisere of Pure Reason ; how else can we account for 
theirrepressil^e desire' of the human mind to get beyond 
Tuere/eNperiei^^dTmve^ the Unconditioned ? May we 
not hope that in the sphere, which we have not 

;:;eorisidered as yet, Reason may meet with better success 
than it has had in the speculative ? 

Now, if there be any legitimate exercise of Reason at all, 
there must be a Canon for its procedure. By a Canon is 
meant the sum-total {Inhegriff) of the a priori principles of 
the right use^ of the cognitive faculties. General Logic 
supplies us with a merely formal Canon of both Under- 
standing and Reason . 1 Our transcendental Analytic is the 
Canon of the pure |u$e of tire Understanding. What we 
now proceed; to investigate is a Canon of Pure Reason, and 
1 Cf. Ini mi. ie Logic , p, 3. 
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we shall confine ourselves to the practical sphere, for we 
have seen that its speculative exercise is dialectical 

| i. Of the Ultimate End of the pare use of ou*Jte$smU~ 
The speculative interest which Re^soit has in jts three Ideas 
is very small, for they are transcendent, not immanent, tmd* 
so are of no use in explaining empirical facts. Hence, then, 
since they are of no service as regards knowledge^ and yet 
are so strongly urged upon us by Reason, it is plain that 
their real value and importance relate to our practical 
interest. Now the moral laws alone, not being.! empirically 
conditioned, but being absolutely imperative, are the pro- 
ducts of pure practical reason, and hence they alone admit 
of a canon such as we seek ; that is, there is a Canon of 
practical Reason, if and if only there be* moral laws. In 
fact, Reason, in its pure use, is wholly directed to jjie 
three problems of the Freedom of the Will, the Existence of 
God, and the Immortality of the Soul. These themselves, 
however, have a still further object, namely, to know what 
ought to. he.done, if the will be free, if there be a God, and if 
there be a future World. As this concert our. .conduct, 
with reference to the highest end of life, \xg see that the 
last intention of nature was really, in the constitution of our 
Reason, directed to the Moral alone. 

We may further notice that the question of. tran- 
scendental freedom is entirely speculative, and that the 
existence of practical . freedom 1 can he proved from ex- 
perience alone: hence in our '.Canon to - have only to do' 
with two questions, vk Is there a . God ?. .- Is. there-. a • 
future life ? 

1 * A ■ vvill which is independent of .sensuous impulses and can ■ he 
determined therefore Iiy purely rational motives, is a tnr. IVbV This 
is the meaning of practical freedom ?■ for KantV definition of 
■ scendeidalfeecdom, : c€- p. : -;ast^5 j/ ; xtt k! p.-y ; t.-<f 
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§ 2. dy -£&«?/ ^ /A? Supreme Good, as determining 
ground of the ultimate end of Pure Reason. — The whole 
interest q|* my Reason is centred in the three following 
questions i 1 What call T* know? What ought I to do? 
•What may I hope ? % 

The first question is purely speculative, and Kant considers 
that he has sufficiently answered it in the Kritik. The 
second question is purely practical: the answer is, ‘Do 
that which will render thee worthy ■ of happiness. W The 
question, i If iact so as not toTe unworthy of happiness, 
may I*hope on that account to obtain it,’ is both practical 
and theoretical, and is really that one with which we are 
here concerned. Now, before answering it, we assume that 
there are Moral, Laws which command absolutely (and 
therefore can be obeyed), t.e. that actions done from purely 
rational motives are possible. Assuming this is to say that 
Bure Reason contains in its practical use principles ( Prin - 
dp ten) of the possibility of experience , namely, of such 
actions as, in accordance with moral ‘ precepts, might be 
met with in tl%e history of man. That is, we establish the 
systematic unity of nature and the objective reality of these 
principles in the practical sphere, though we could not . do 
so speculatively. We call the world, thus regarded, a moral 
world ; it is only an Idea, but it is an Idea which may have 
(and ought to have) an influence on the world of sense. In 
this intelligible moral world happiness would be necessarily 
proportioned to morality ; freedom, as impelled or restrained 
by the moral law, being itself the cause of general happiness. 
But, in postulating this moral world, we must postulate the 
condition tinder which alone it is possible, viz* the idea 
of an intelligence in which the most perfect moral will 
united with the highest blessedness is the cause of all 
1 Cfl Introd to logic, p. 15. 
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happiness in the world so far as it stands in strict relation 
to morality, i.e. the Ideal of the Supreme Good. In plain 
language, we are necessitated by Reason to rega^ ourselves 
as belonging to a world in whicfe our happiness is to be 
exactly proportioned to our yirtue. This is nof the case in* 
the present world of sense, nor could it ever be the case 
except under a perfect moral governor. Hence God and a 
future life are two hypotheses which are necessary conse- 
quences pf the moral law ; if they were not true, the moral 
law could be only an idle dream. Without # them the ideas 
of morality may be objects of praise and admiration, but 
cannot be springs of purpose and action, bQpause they 
would fail to fulfil all the aims which are natural and 
necessary bfor a rational being. In shprt, the Supreme 
Good consists of two distinct elements, Virtue and Happi- 
ness, 

This moral theology has the peculiar advantage over 
speculative^ that it leads inevitably to the concept of a single y 
most perfect \ and rational First Cause, whereof speculative 
theology does not give us even an indication on objective 
grounds, far less a conviction. The only way in which we 
can establish the existence of & single Being at the head of 
all natural causes is to take our stand on moral unity as a 
necessary law of the universe, and thence infer that there 
must be one supreme will which comprehends all these laws 
within itself. This systematic unity of ends in the world of 
intelligences then leads to the teleological unity of all things 
which make up this great whole according to universal 
natural laws, just as the former unity is according to univer- 
sal and necessary moral laws. In this way the practical 
and speculative reason become united. 1 The world must 
be represented as having originated from an Idea if it is to 
1 This is the point of departure of Kant-s idealistic successors. : 
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accord with that use of Reason, without which we should 
be unworthy of the possession of Reason — the moral use. 
Hence the investigation of Nature becomes teleology, and 
further, "this notion <§>f Resign in Nature gives rise to a 
ranscendeftkif theology which takes the ideal of the highest 
ontological perfection as a principle of systematic unity. 

§ 3. Of Opinion , Knowledge, , and Belief When Reason 
in its canon asserts apodeictically upon the basis of its moral 
laws, the faculty of freedom, the existence of Go<^ and the 
immortality of t the soul, it assumes these three propositions 
with a certainty excluding all doubt, and yet, strange to say, 
they cannqf be demonstrated scientifically. The nature of 
our assent to them, then, is a point that requires further 
clearing up. 

' ■ If a judgment is valid for every rational being, then its 
ground is objectively sufficient, and we call our assent to it 
conviction; but if it has its ground only in the peculiar char- 
acter of the subject, the name persuasion is given. The former 
can always be communicated to others ] the latter cannot 
Or we may express ourselves thus : There are three 
degrees of holding for true, three modi of assent, Opinion, 
Relief, and Knowledge. Opinion is subjectively as well as 
objectively inadequate, is a mere problematical judging. 
Belief is objectively inadequate, but is subjectively adequate, 
an assertorial judging. And Knowledge is both sub- 
jectively and objectively adequate ; what I know I regard 
as apodeictically certain. 1 I must never venture to be of 
opinion without knowing at least something by which my ^ 
judgment, problematical in itself, is connected with truth, 
which connection, although not perfect, is still something 

more than an arbitrary fiction. Moreover, the law of such 

. :■ ‘■pgg'hVgC. ggggg g-y^~-ggggg : i<g; ~'gg gr 

1 It is worth noticing how clearly Kant distinguishes objective from 
siibjectiye necessity in this’ passage. 
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connection must be certain. For if, with respect to this 
law, 1 have nothing but opinion, it is all a mere play of the 
imagination bearing no relation whatever to trut^ 

In the judgments of Pure Rea^pn opinion has no place ; 
for in them the principle of connection must? be universal# 
and necessary. Hence the sphere of opinion can neither 
be Mathematic nor Ethic ; here there must be knowledge. 
We must not hazard an action on the mere opinion that is 
allowed must know it to be so. In the transcendental 
use of Reason, on the contrary, mere opinion is insufficient, 
but knowledge is too strong a term. Speculatively here we 
cannot form a judgment at all, because the # subjective 
grounds on which we hold a thing to be true cannot be 
admitted in speculative inquiries. Nor can the theoretically 
insufficient acceptance of a truth be called belief except from 
th e practical point of view. And this practical reference is 
either to skill 1 or to morality, the former being concerned 
with any arbitrarily proposed ends, the latter with absolutely 
necessary ends only. 

I. As an example of the former case^ a physician 
believes, say, that his diagnosis is correct in a case of 
disease, and acts accordingly ; such a belief, contingent 
indeed, but nevertheless giving the ground of the actual 
use of means in certain actions, is called pragmatical In 
proportion as a man holds this kind of belief strongly, he 
is ready to bet on it, and this is a fair test of its strength. 
But it must be observed, further, that in many cases where 
our judgment is purely theoretical, in which we cannot 
undertake any correspondent actions, we can still represent 
to ourselves in thought the possibility of such actions, for 

which we suppose ourselves to have sufficient grounds, if 

# 

1 Of. the distinction between hypothetical and categorical imperatives. 
7 'heory of Ethics, p. 32. 
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any means existed of ascertaining the truth. And so there 
is in purely theoretical judgments an analogon to this 
* pragmatical # belief in practical matters, which we will call 
doctri?ial^\M\ my belief' of the existence of God, which 
fc' produced in*my mind by the pursuit of physical science, 
is of this character. As a condition of a contingent, but 
not unimportant end, namely, that I may have guidance in 
the investigation of nature, it is necessary to admit a wise 
author of the world . 1 Mere doctrinal belief, however, is 
rather unstable j we often lose it on account of dTfficulties 
in speculation (though in the end we always return to it). 

.II We now turn to Moral Belief. Here action is absolutely 
necessary, and I must obey the moral law in all points. 
The end in this case is incontestably established, and, as far 
as we know , 2 * * only one condition is possible under which 
that end could agree with all other ends and thus have 
practical validity, viz. the existence of God and of a future 
world. Hence I inevitably believe this, and this belief is 

moral . My conviction may not be logically certain, but it 

is morally certain .• my belief in God and in another world 
is inextricably interwoven with my moral nature. 
i To sum up,* then, our Canon consists only of these two 
articles of belief ; in respect to the essential ends of human 
nature, the highest philosophy cannot effect anything more 
than that guidance which nature has vouchsafed to the 
meanest understanding. y § 

1 Kant means by belief, * assent which is sufficient to influence 

action 5 (Introd. tg Logic t p. 58, note). Our conviction of the exist- 

ence of God derived from our investigation of nature is such that 

we act on it when occasion arises ; it is stronger than mere opinion, 
and so we. call it beliefs but doctrinal belief, to distinguish it from moral 
belief derived from the evidence of the moral law. Compare with this, 

Butler’s use of (he phrase ‘ practical proof 5 in the Introduction to the 
. Analogy. ’ ; V C / : 2 ; p; 380, . 
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The Architectonic of Pure Reason 

Architectonic is the art of system, and reason always re- 
quires that knowledge should be rjduoed to system— that is, 
that out different cognitions should be rangbd*under one* 
idea. This leading idea is tTie rational concept of the form 
of a whole in which both the extent of its manifold contents 
and the plan belonging to each part are determined a priori 
When we view a science from such a standpoint, it is like 
an organism {articulafio) % not a mere aggregate ( coacervatio ). 
It grows internally, but not externally — like an «animal 
body, the growth of which adds no new member, 
but without changing the proportion of the parts renders 
each member stronger and more efficient for its own 

r> : ■ • 

purpose. 

This Idea requires for its realisation a Schema y ix. an 
essential variety and order of parts determined a priori 
the principle of the end in view. A Schema which is not 
designed according to an Idea, but empirically in accordance 
with contingent ends, can only give us technical unity in our 
science. In order to get architectonical ifnity, the schema 
must give a priori the outline ( monogrammaf of the science 
and the division of it into parts according to the Idea ; the 
parts must be shown to have an essential affinity, in that 
they all depend on one supreme and internal end, which 
renders the whole possible. A science must have made 
considerable progress before such a conception of it can 
be grasped; its originator seldom sees it in its full extent 
and true character. Scientific systems seeih to grow like 
worms by a kind of gemeratio mquivoca, by the mere con- 
fluence of concepts; though really they all have a schema , 
like an • original germ, in accordance!' with whiclx they are 
developing. And just because this germ lies in reason in 
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all cases, it is possible to systematise human knowledge, to 
construct an Architectonic of it. 

We may first notice that knowledge may be either 
historical ^cogmtw ex m datis) or rational {cognitio ex prin- 
fpiis). \^h«the former we have nothing to do : we are 
only concerned to sketch the ^)lan of the Architectonic of 
cognition from pure reason. As to rational cognition, we 
before divided it (p. 363) into Mathematical, which proceeds 
according to the construction of concepts, and Philosophical \ 
proceeding from concepts themselves. • Mathematical know- 
ledge Qannot be merely historical ; x a man cannot really 
accept a mathematical truth without appreciating the steps 
by which it is arrived at, and so it may be said that mathe- 
matics may be learned; philosophy, on the other hand, 
cannot be learnSd except in the historical sense. A 
pA'son who has made himself acquainted by reading with 
the tenets of a philosophical system, but who has not 
thought them out for himself, cannot be called a philo- 
sopher ; ‘he is only the -plaster-cast of a living man.’ 

So far we have been regarding Philosophy as equivalent 
to rational kn<?w&dge from concepts. Now this is only the 
scholastic concept of the science ; from such a concept 
we could never attain more than mere logical perfec- 
tion, In this regard the end of a science is skill; it is 
directed towards certain arbitrary objects, and its purpose 
is fulfilled if these are attained. And so, in the scholastic 
• sense, we are philosophers if we can philosophise well, if we 
are masters of the art of reason ( Vemunftkiinstkr). But 
there is also ♦the cosmical concept of philosophy, which 
has much more dignity. According to it philosophy is the 
science of the relation of all knowledge to the essential 

l Historical knowledge is the mere knowledge "that a thing is, as 
distinguished from knowledge why it is. 
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ends of human reason (teleolo&ict rationis Humana ) ; the 
philosopher is not a mere master of the art of reason, but 
a lawgiver. The mathematician, the physicist, and the 
logician are only masters of the art qf reason; out besides 
these there is the philosopher, the ideal teadi&r who use.^ 
them all as instruments for^the advancement of the essen- 
tial aims of human reason. We do not pretend that he 
anywhere exists, but nevertheless the Idea of his legislation 
exists everywhere in the reason of every rational being; and 
so, according to this •Idea, we may determine what kind of 
systematic unity philosophy in its cosmical concept 1 * * * re- 
quires, and also accordingly we may make out its sub- 
divisions. 

Now, plainly, if the perfect systematical perfection of 
reason has been reached, there can be bift one highest end 
—the destination of man, and so philosophy, in the high?st 
sense, is really Moral Philosophy, as in fact it was regarded 
by the ancients. Indeed, even at present we popularly 
speak of a man who has his passions under proper control 
as a philosopher. 

We now proceed to classification. Knowledge being 
either empirical or a priori, we shall subdivide philosophy 
into (a) pure, (3) empirical. To the latter we shall return 
presently. As to the former it may be either Projpmdeutic 
— that is, preparatory and critical, or a systematical body of 
doctrine, usually called Metaphysic. It is however not un- 
common to include both criticism and doctrine under this 
head, but we adopt the above distinction for the sake of 
clearness. Next, Metaphysic may be either* of Nature or 

1 ‘By a cosmical concept/ says ICant, ‘I mean one in which 

every man necessarily is interested. 5 Compare with this the use of the 

same phrase on pp. 281, 286. With the whole passage the student 

should compare Intrctf. to Logic, pp. 14- 15. 
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of Freedom, may be speculative or practical ; when practical 
ifc is called Ethic . The extreme importance of having our 
classification of the sciences thus constructed on definite 
principles is plain, for *Mqjaphysic has never before been 
clearly expfo&iifed. When it was spoken of, e.g. as the 
science of first principles of cognition, this definition gave 
no clue to its real nature; for there was no criterion given 
which might distinguish first principles from those which 
were acquired later. The differences in kind between a 
prioil and a posteriori knowledge, and between philo- 
sophical* and mathematical cognition, lie at the root of the 
whole mattgj*, and Kant proudly claims for himself that he 
was the first to observe them. The Metaphysic of Nature 
consists of two - parts, Transcendental Philosophy (pntology) 
and Rational Physiology. The former treats only of Under- 
standing and Reason themselves in a system of concepts 
and principles which relate to objects in general; the latter 
treats of nature— that is, the complex of given objects. 
This latter again may be either immanent or transcendent , 
the first if it ta^es account of the conditions under which 
alone objects can be given us, the second if it regards a 
connection of tlie objects of experience which transcends 
all experience. Transcendent Physiology treats then of the 
external connection of the whole of Nature with a Being 
above Nature {Theologyfi or postulates an internal tran- 
scendental connection of its parts (Cosmology) i and as the 
objects of the senses are twofold, either of co?poreal or 
sentient nature, we may have two branches of Immanent 
Physiology also? rational Physics 1 and rational Psychology. 

Now such a division is prescribed by the fundamental 

1 Kant, points out that Jie does not mean by this what is commonly 
called pjgysica generality is rather Mathematic than a philosophy 
: of nature . fip ■ 
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idea of a philosophy of pure reason, and so it is architectonic , 
adequate to its essential aims, and not merely technical and 
accidental © 

In conclusion, two question^ may natural]/ be asked, 
i. How can I expect knowledge a priori \ fe«Metaphysic$ 
of objects so far as they are*given to our senses a posteriori l 
how can I expect to have a rational physiology t The 
answer is : We take from experience nothing beyond what 
is necessary to give us an object of external or internal 
sense ; in the one case by the mere concept of matter 
(impenetrable and lifeless extension), in the othe» by the 
concept of a thinking being (in the internal empirical 
representation I think), ii. How shall we classify empirical 
psychology? We reply : It comes under applied philosophy ; 
it has, properly speaking, nothing to say to Metaphysic. 
It may, however, retain its present place under Metaphysic 
for convenience sake, but as a mere guest until it is provided 
with a proper home in a systematic Anthropology, the 
proper pendant of Empirical Physics, 1 

Such is the general idea of Metaphysic. It must be 
observed that we have shown that though *ifc does not supply 
the foundation of religion, it must always reinain its bulwark 
This is true philosophy; it leads to wisdom, and the way to 
it is the way of science. 


The History of Pure Reason 

We can only, of course, under this head, give the merest 
sketch ; it is striking that Theology has always, in the past, 
formed the beginning of speculative inquiry rather than 
the end. 

We may classify philosophers in three ways . 

1 C f. voi ii. p. 253. ■■ 
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a • ,. ! C1 Y £ m P lrict -st$ or Zoologists; they either follow 
rstotle and Locke, or Plato and Leibnitz. Locke is 

Sed > V nCOnSeqUent k - his em P ir icism, for having 
■ i conce Pts and principles from experience, he 
en eavours to apply them to pjpve the existence of 
bod and the •immortality of the soul (though both lie 
^ outside the bounds of possible experience). 

. m In relation to method. If we pass over the natur al- 
ts o pure reason who relies altogether on what he calls 
common sense , 1 the only methods in use in the-past have 
L«n the dogmatic (e.g Wolff) and the sceptical (e.sr. Humel 
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